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This report rs based on a discussion of critical 
issues in education that was the focai point of the^ 1975 Instil^ute of 
Chief State School Officers. In prepara^^ion for tire 1975 Institute, 
each chief officer was asked to prepare .a short paper describing the 
most important issues facing him on th^^stajt^ leTel and those* he 
believed to be the .most Important national issues. /Host of the report 
consists of those papers. In addition, there -is also a lengthier 
•JOverview of Critical Issues," which was written by Foroes Bottomly 
and &llis6n Kitfield jDased on the papers submitted, ^ the discussions 
at the institutes and a summary af the instii^ute's proceedings. The 
overview focuses in turn on- the following educational finance and 
governance: planning, evaluation, and account abilityfjprofessiona^ 
de#elopment; school* currlculi^m^ and social issues in ^^^ca^tion. ^ 
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' . -INTRODUCTION- 

The.,1975 Institute of the Chief State School Officers was an opportune 
place and time ^or tHe discussion of critical' issues in" education. During 
recent years the problems of local districts arising out of desegregation, 
negotj'atiens, finan(ring, student ri^ts, and other new or intensifying 



phenomena have caused increasing pressure on the State educati^rjj^agencies. 
At the same, time th^re has been' a remarkable growth in the responsibility of 
the State agencies^ because of ^he enactment of -feder-al laws with increased 
funding and complex regulations to carry out those laws. Thep, too, the ' 
State legislatures have imposed broad new responsibilities on both the state 
and local* agencies through their efforts to extend education to- all* children; 
to insure accountability; to give employees bargaining rights; to'set certifi- -J 
cation standards; and even^ to mandate in matters of curriculQm and instructional 
materials/ When these pressures are examined in the context of a number of ^ 
Court decisions which'havei had powerful impact upon the state^tfovernance of 
education, orle can readily understand the desire of the Chief State School 



Officers, upoh whom these forces most strongly center, to study and discuss* 
critical 'issues in American education and to make' recQTrimendations for needed' 
policy or procedural "changes . * ' * * ^ . 

Concurrently, United States Commissionefcf Education Terrel H. Bell' was 



ne^&f 
mm 0 



seeking broader involvement i-n the developmSP of federal educational policy 
by the educational community. It , was through his efforts and those of CSSO 
President Jack Nix and Executive Secretary Byron Hansford that part of the . ' 



1975 Insty:utfe was given over to *the discusston of ci^itical issues* 

To set -the stage for such diseussion each Chief was' asked to ^t in 
writing a description of the, most important issues farcing" him on' the state ^ 
iQvel and those he believed to be the most'lmportant nationaMssues . The 
resulting papers were distributed tp the Chiefs at the opening of'the Institute 
'^and formed the basis for ensuing discusisiQns amd the' recommendations made at ' 
the Institute to the United States C-ommissioner of Education/ 

As the Institute began a comoiltte^ ^ the Chiefs was appointed by Greg' - 
Anrig, Massachusetts Commi'ssioner, who^chaired the initial meeting. The' 
committee was made up of Mark^hedd, Connecticut' Commissioner jof Education; 
Frank B. Briotjf>1et, Superintendent of Public Instruction- for Washington; 
Cyr-il B. Busbee, Superintendent of Education for South Carolina; and Jx)hn W. ' 
Porter, Su^perinterldent, Michigan State. Each commi ttee member chaired a 
discussion session utilizing as a format a condensation of ttie Critical Issues 
made by John Porter. For all the discussions the Chiefs met together in 
Seminar-of-the-whole. The following overview of the Critical Tssues: has been 
derived from (a) th^ papers submitted, fb) the discussions at the Insti tute/ and 
(c) the summary made'at the Institute by John Porter. 



1 ' 

See Appendix A, 
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' AN" OVERVIEW • . ' • 

■ ' ' THE-:GRITICAL ISSUES ' 
. ^ ' - ' \ . ' • • 

The issues di\cussed by the -C+iiefs were by no means all-inclusive, ^n^ 
analyzing, the follovfing categoriz.ed imperative* issues , the Chiefs recognized 
that there was a systematic interrelatiorfship betweerj these issues and the 
issues described in the various papers but not disc'ussed because of time * 
limitations. '■ ^ . . ' 



v. .FINANCE AND GOVERNANCE \ 
A. Finance. 



c 



It is not surprising that matters related to thj financing of education 

* • • * 

.ranked high on the list of issues facing the-st'ates and nation. The hydraheaded 
impact of inflation; and recession along with general ffni»«Hlment declines have 
been felt at ^he' same time that many states have been -struggl ing toward major 
reforms in bofh the raising of school revgnu^? and their dis,^r^tion. The . 
Chiefs took note of the widely publicized crisis of New Y6rk*City, tt4 chron'i^ 
deficit. positions of a number of major districts and such recent 'catastrophic ' 
results of levy losses as^ that in Seattje^ere the School Board* was 'forced to - 
send termination notices to o\(er ISQO employees, to a Icfrgfe degree these'have 
grown out of coritinuing'and Unresolved ct)nditions id our cities where problems' 
of education, heal th|^ Tious ing, employment, security, and 1 sblation' relate 
dy-ectly to the dignity,, even the survival of minorities and the urb<rn poor. 
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And they expressed grave concern that the accumulation bf these .crises , large 
and small , -across the country "are eroding public confidence and thus may slow 
the rafe of economic recovery. * - 

The Chiefs, realized that whi^le these crises were symptoms surfaced by 
recession and .inf 1 a1^iofl^ deeper causes were, perhaps, related to the ne^d for 
a fundamental national reordering of priorities^' As revenues become limi^ted ' , 
and finite^ publif servi-ces of all kinds are pu£ on notice t'hat they are in ' 
competition ^vith. one another fo!^ what is left. Recognizing that priorities^ 
ought to be aligned on the basis'of ratiorjf^l, fcoopevative, and comprehensive 
planning among ^e various public agencies ,^ the Chiefs n^vert^less have f^t ^ 
the growing factionajization and pol it?cization of^ar.ious constituencies resulting 
in divi^i^ve ^^bbying and^whipsaw collective bargaining. Public sector unions * 
have in|:reasingly banked their demand's against the sanction of strikes, ' • 
threatening local governance structures, pushing settlement requirements toward 
the State Education agency -and pressing for f iaanciaV'solutions from state 
legislatures or beyond ^ from the federal level. The Chiefs discussed with * 
concern the impl ica4:ions of proposed federal legislation Which would place 
public employees under the NLRB or some similar Federal Board. Myron LiebermaYi 
was oh hand to help witlj the analysis of this issue which has far^-rangifi^ra^^' 
'complex potentialities f|tr the future o^-^educafional priorities and consequently 
for school financing. ' 

/As. a reaction to all this, the Chii?f s>^have noted 'a stiffentng resistance ' 



on the part of the state legislators to 



and a rising demand for an accountabili 



bailing out^flcal districts. They have 



seen an iri^:reased <!iuestioning of the quality or relevance of educational programs 



;y whixh will somehow t*ie appropriations 
the part of educational leaders to 



to resul ts. • Jhey see a greater 'need on 
demonstrate, the relationship between quality and .expenditure. And they agreed- 
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•with Mark Shedd who said" that #i ere i# a^re-latiohship between expenditures and 
breadth of- program; and the breadth of educational opportunities Js. an important^ 
measure of qi^ality. ' the coffSlusi^op^ of tffe Philade3f>hia 's" Federeri. Reserve ^apk 

'economists th^ expend.lttireV-when al locatexjyproperly do JuaW a difference tjn 

the achi/vemgjx^of students were discussed, and the Chiefs were urged to become 

acquainted with "that stydy. • i * 

^ They, are fintiing' themsel ves' caught up more and 'more in the search fpr , 

competency^ and performance criteria^ to be 'used in certification. They have 

been faced with 'renewed -pressures to economize, .increase efficiency in the state 

and local educational' enterprise and redyce admijnistrati ve overheads.. They ^have • 

sensed the warrting signs which indicate that the e^alation of education costs y 

* * * 3 

• must be reduced if pub'l ic^^pport for education is to be maintained. At the 
sam/time they see the growth of legislated programs for the handfcapped, 
^ kindergarten, vocational trainings bjlin^al education whicb raise expectations 
pf parents but a,re i/isuff iciently funded .by the state. They ^bsef7ed a' perpetJal^ 

reluctance on the part\of legislatures to reduce the numt^er of uneconomical ^ 

♦ - • * 

districts through consolidation. \ ' * ^ 

\ Yet despite these forces the Chiefs have been steadfast in their search^ 

^ for way^'of providing equal educational oppot^tuni ties .. They have come to see 

, ' that the traditiejaal^ line be£ween the act of .taxing far revenue and that of . 

distributing for expenditure has become blurred. Lawsuits such a^ Serrano v. 

PrT?st and ^odriguez v. San^Antonio Independent ^District hav?* stimulated a / 

/ .... . - < r . ^. 

number of remedial state court actions •aimed at reducing the inequit-ie§ in 
educatigr>aT expenditures' among school cjistricts which result ft^om disparities , 
in those districts' property tax base. The actions continue'^despi te the fact 



2 

/ Anne Campbell, Nebraska State Commissioner of Educatipa, p. 179. 
3, ' • ' :^ ' ^ , ■ ^ • 

See Howard Cas/ne^'s computer proposal, p. 164. . > - \ 

V 
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ttiat in Rodriguez the U.S. Suprema Court -appears to have said that edclcation is 
not a fundamental interest 'to which the EqitaV Protection Clause of the Federal / 
Cfen§titutiOT^ would ^pply and thus require state support, programs to' be fiscally 
neutral. ^Wilson Riles predicted that as ci result of * Cal if^Drnia Supreme Court « 
action and subseqi/ent legislative action the state's system of school finance 
will^have to' be substantially revised: J , /~ . ^' - 

• T1)e basic goal as -stated by r|^rk Shedd'should bi* that of equal izing'^ ' > 
educational opportunities by equalizing Expenditures within antJ among states 
and equaVizing tK^.tax burden among taxpayers' within .arjd ^mpng* states. As 
would-be expected, 'the Chiefs raised a whole hoS't^of questions which attested 
to the complexities involved^in achieving t'his go^i^. Fundaitter>tal questions 
- related -to the meanirttf;of Equality. The cour1:s' h^^ long wrestled with th$ 
. meaning, but the Chiefs examined it in a fpodern context. What is meant by 
equality in the' tax burden? , What is meant by eqi>ality in the way revenues are 
. distrij)uted? - What is the relationship of equality^ to educati'onal^qual i ty? 
Ooes^ the definition of equal ity^djffer from state to state,- from locality to" 
".locality?' Does financia.1 equalization necessarily reduce U\e di scretion. ofr 
local districts^ What are the ingredi.ents of a financing ^^stem which wiVT 
, ;^n|ance the -expansion of &clucationafl -.opportuni ty rather\.fchan stifle itj^ " 

There were other ^s.tions ,rela'ted to the tax base, including*what shpi^d, 
be the balance among* tKe various ba'ses such as property^* income, sales, 
. business, and occupational ? How should power equal izing-^e combined ^ith state 
sources, and state distribution methods? And Walter Talbot raised the question 

as to whether the -intervention of .the federal government produces an element of 

^ \t ' 

inequality. In a highly equal ized state such as Utah, whenever thr federaL" 
. t " , ' ' ^ ^ . 

-allocations are made as flat grants or without reference to the sta^te.'s criteria 

'of need , ' ability , and effort the result is. often a di sequal ization. Therefore, 



questions raised in Cyril Busbee's paper, p. 24,3. 
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the search for equaljty should include the federal a5*iwell as the state and -local 

sources. ' - / ' " 

• ' Because of these complexftie^ the Chiefs expressed .strong support for 

^iRerai funding of stt)Sies of state educational finahcial* systems. Since^^ch 

state has unique problems such studies should be caVried on by state edufational 

^ agenc4es .with the aim of defining '^nd achieving equity among schqpl , districts 

wit Kin states. y^ ' 

The Chiefs recommended that the U.S. Offj/fe of Education with what resoujj>««s 

it has at hand including vigorous invalvement of the^regional offices, assist 

\ states with-technicaT expertise in the search for information, studies and , 

where possible, provide consultative help. 

They also expressed -to the Board of Directors of the Council of the Chief 

State School Officers tfte importance of - sharing of information among the sl!ates, 

espec|fcdlly published materials related to this problem. ^ ^ 

The Chiefs' were reminded by Duane S. Mattheis, USOE Executive Deputy 

'Comm'issioner, that the Education Xofmission of the States has a *signif icant 

study underway in school *finance which should be of considerable h^lp to the 

p 

Chiefs* when it is completed. / ^ 

After considerable discussion about the complex ramifications .of placing 



, -pubTic employees under the National Labor Relations Act, the Chiefs Accepted 
a suggestion i^y Illinois State Superintendent Joseph M, Cronin that a meeting 
be^held of five or ten Chiefs or their delegates to study the issue in more 

If 

depth and hammer out recoirniewdations for -the November" meeting.' He offered to 
host a meeting in CMcagp sometime in September or October. 

• RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING FEDERAL-STATE RPLAWONSHIPS IN SCHOOL FINANCE 
The fol lowincj -statements ai^e hot based upon a concensus of the Chiefs, but 
. were, e/presspd in discussions and in the papers as area? of major concern. 
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V. Federal funding mechanisms should' not bypass the state educational 
agency. All 'Fe^leral educational funds should fjow through the state agency. Ff 
exceptions are inevitable the state agency should hav-^ .the opportunity to 
examine and approve all grants. 

2. Some Chiefs argue that there is now a need for a federal foundation J 
program which will w^rk toward equal izatiion *of fir>ancial resources among states. 
A few favor consolidation of programs to redxice overlap and bring into ^ne >^ 
package' the programs which have proliferated not only by category, but'by 
governmental department.^ It would also help ease the problem caused by 
federal "seed" money whicf) enco|jrages programs to get underway but'^often cannot ' 
be continued at the local level. Other CJpiefs question the wisdom of consolida- 
tion, especially as conceived by Title IV P.L. 93-380. The ^mplexity of 

rules and regulations would wipe out the very^goals of consolidation/ 

3. Federal regulations^*' (a) Problems occur both in theTitld and with 
Congress when the regulations are' too exacting or exceed the extent of the law. 

(bj^ While, the *Ti tie I ESHjjpj^oncept of comparabi lity is a good pne federa^l 

requirements often do not' consider ^cal n^eds. Each state should t)e "al l^wed ^ 

^ to submit comparability criteria as part'of their annual program plap. ^ 

' (c) .The " Hold Harmless " » concept should , be re-evaluated. - 

» 

(d) Early guidelines , with .significant input" frpm the Chiefs And local 
administrators, are much needed for new federal programs. ^ ^t'is>ecommended 
that the USOE develop a procedure for getting guidelines out in timely faishion 
and for, involving the state and local amdinistrators in their drafting. 

(e) Pap6r work : The reporting requirements of the' federal govei^ent 
have reached the stage where there is a detrimental impact on the ser'v^ces 



5 . ' • • 

See^Marshall Lind's paper which describes how some Alaska children are 
enrolled in'Jitle I, Title IV Bilingual, Title IV,'<lohnson-0'Malley,.,etc. , 
causing teaphers^to complain; p. 35 . - . * 
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provided by state and locaj education agencies. It is recommended that the 

USOE Commissioner enipanej .alCommission to review the extent of paperwork 

which goes into program plans', repo^^t^, studies, and develop a d'esign for 

reducing the fragmentation, ^redundancy, Ijidninnecessary data requirements of. 

the process for all levels of ♦government. . ^ • 

' \ ^ (f) Forward funding .of Jitle I ES'EA seen as a necessaVy step^or 

efffective^use of those funds. Ute funding has resulted in poor planning and- 

— ^ f 

loss of trained talent. ^ ^ ■ ' - 

^ (g) ^ Administrative funds 'for federal projects should keep pace with 
inflation and expanded requirements. ^ 

(h) - Specfa] adaptation of federal funding programs fx>r the U.S. territories 
would make the f^ndirrg^more U5eful to tlieir uniique situations. \ ^ 

(i) Title I Maintenarnce of Effort requirements while useful in discouraging 

the calculated substitution of^^d^ral for state funds should not be used to- 
il 

penalize children in district^ w*iere levy losses were beyond both the chiVdreti's 
and the school admini stration' s^abi Hty to remedy. The requirement«hould*not 
be used to force change in a state's tax structure. 

' 4. Because of its potenti^a>l impact^ finance and on govqrnSince t+ie Chiefs 
expressed convictiorr that they should becoffreoi+T^ctly wv:olvedj*n any l^ederal 
connective bargaining legislative efforts.^' / ^ 

B.- (Governance . ^ ; 

"Who should govern, manage,, regulate, and operate American elementary,. ' 
secondary, and vocational education?" This question^ asked by'Lyitian Ginger, 
Kentucky State. Superintendent of Public Instruction, pervaded the entir^ 
discussion of critical issues.^ 

The Chiefs- have watjched tile growth of th$ influence of the cour^ upon 
educational governance. Judicial' decisions* on equal opportunities, tivil 
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rights, student rights, due process, apen reconJs, and other matters have had' 
♦ 

consicl^rable^effect upon the management of schools. 

They have seen the impact of federal legislation and the power of federal' 
rules, and regulations upon the, governance of state and local systemsT They 
have resisted %he tendency of federal efforts to bypass the-^state agency and 
have expressed concern over the disunity which often results from a proliferS- 
tion of programs and regulations to adminis-ter them. And they have been 
perplexed by the paradoxicarl approach to aid to private s-chools and the dilution 
of the concept of se|?arati^n of chtJrch and state by the^feder^l regulations. 
• The opinion has been expr^essed that the level of influence and control by the 
federal government is. far out of proportion -to the arrrount of funding whi.ch ^'^ 
the federal government provides. Indeed, small government grants .sometimes 
detei^ne the prioritises i'or the -use of all other state Stfd^l oca V funds. 

They have witnessed the growth of organized school employee groups which 
have demanded and often won large concessions in the governance of Tocal school 
districts. \ ? • * ' ' 

They have observed the trend toward increased jcbmmunity involvement, ^vJ'ith'-. 
decentralization and community control as extreme manifestations. Less extreme - 
but nevertheless^ significant has been ttj^ proliferation of state aw. local* 
advisory committees required by^ederal legislation for the numerous feder^llys' 
funde^l programs. ^ 

They 1iave^ seen- the growth of educational , enterprises in governmental ' . 
departments and agencies outside the USOE and outside the state education agencies 

With local districts looking more and more to the state for resolution of 
problems, such as inflation, declining enrollments, bargaining, etc., and the 
federal government channeling mor^ of its program^S through the state agency, 
Chiefs have watched the role of the state board of education change. ' ' 
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^ And there are increasing questions as to the governance. of professional 

certification, of vocational education, of education beyond the high school', 
u' ' . ... 

such as regional technical sclpoals and community colleges. The proliferation 

of 'private Schools because of desegregation and veteran's b'efiefits raises' the 

question of who protects the public against educational quackery> 

RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING GOVE^RNANCE OF EDUCATION 

L- T^^e USOE or NIE should establish a coniuission to sponsor studies 



which: 



{.'a)^arify the educational rples of the various levels of government— 
namely, local, intermediate, state, regional, and federal . 

(b) Examine ways TrTwh'ich federal programs might enhance the capabil ities ^ 
of state and local governments tO'Sol\^- educational problems, "to 

^ develop creative solutioVis at the local levels. 

(c) Suggest methods for unifying efforts through consolidation or 
coordination of efforts^to improve efficiency. • 

(d) Examine the ^rol iferation of advisory councils with the aim of 
determining whether they are needed-^rtdeed', if they have become ' 
politicized to a point that they are interfering with the efforts'' of 
the state and local governmenrts to provide services irr^^n effective way 



2. The USOE Regional Vfficer shoul^ be given greater resportsibil Uies in 
providing expertise and stimu^l^ing studies of governance; 

3. *T?e USOE should'take the 1 eadefshi p within HEW and among other federal 

dep|rtments to coordinate educational programs such as early chi 1 dho^d^ 'day^ 

care, etc., and manpower, vocational, etc., pieces of which are now the 

responsibility of^^fious offices and agencies. In fact, as Calvin Frazier 

^points out there is* a need for the feder'aT governrt(ent to continue to set an 

i 

exampl^ by bringing coordina1;ion to^all human services and delivery systems.. 
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\ 4. The Chiefs should- examine ver^ carefully the efforts, tcJ move 
collective bargaining from tire local and state levels ^jto the fedei^al l^evel . 
The implicat4ons for such a mo\^e would have serious impact upon the governance 
of state and local education. . ^ ' 

5. Within states there M a ^i^ed to* redefine the. legal roles Of state ' 
•boards, intermediate boards, and local boards of education. The definitions 
should Ue in terms of pulling edtjcatiofial po^>icymaking- into more efficient ' 
and-unified models. This would include the roles of vocational education and 
education beyond the high school as well as preschool educational efforts. * 

6. * The USOE should establ^jh a national educational policies comfnission, 

, which commission would be free from federal control in promulgating educational • 

policy direction. • • 

* ' *" « . » 

' 7. -^he state education agencies should work to bring greater -coordination 

• - ^ ♦ ' ^ / w ^ : 

and comprehensive plannirt^ airong the variou-s state agenda with the aitrPof \ 

<• 

improving the total living environment of children ajad-^dults. , - 

^ 8. The Council of .Chief State School' Off icejf^ should .sponsor a.proposaT t%l 
establish^U.S. Department of Education with a cabinet rank Secretary. 

II. PLApiNG, EWtllJATION, ACCOUNTABILITY ^ > * 

In their papers the Chiefs almost\yni versal lyT^elthler directly or 
: . ^ ' ^ V , 

indirectly, emphasized the importance of planning. In Colorado Calvin M. Frazier 
has listed as high priority among ten critical issues thay^f improving short 
and long range plann.ing. In fact, he sees planning as Xfe vehicle for moving 
all the other nine priorities. Gregory R. Anrig views the inevitable shrinkage 
of i^esowrces and of the p.ublic Educational establishment as a reason or1^^ather, 
a challenge for long-range planning strategies. To Mark Shedd, planning and 
evaluation are distinct but interdependent dctivilies. "Planainj^ feeds into 
evaluation and evaluation feeds intp i^fanrrTn^ in a never-ending cycle- It is 
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, imperative,, therefore, that educator^ at all levels jwork together to determiae 

, their specific needs foy" 'planning and evaluation information;' to decide how best 
to get this in€onnation to one another; ancj t.o apply (it) in ways which will « 
keep . .process in smooth running order. "6 • ' - - 

;-^The Chiefs' have described this 3s being part of the system of .acco!jntabi1)ity'. 
They discussed the need- for classification of goals, refinement of Vbjj|fti ves and 
.for^obtaining more general agreement about .the'mission of the schools. They 
explored the topic .of community and staff invoWement in the planning'l)rocess 
•as a way to obtain that agreement. ' , - ^ \ 

' The need for the development of management information systems which would 
gather, store, consolidate, and provide relevant, usable, accurate information 
for. planning purposes was recognized a? a critical ,one. The streaml iViing of 
data col lection -and reporting systems >/as emphasized/ For as Robert G.- 5hrader, 
Wyqming State Superintendent, wrote^'the tollection of daga' is necessary to 
identify priorities, tp contribute to/'the solution, of major issues, to plan and 
manage programs^,* to allocate 'resources, tp assess program effectiveness, to enact 
legislation-,- to audit expenditiires and to .exercise stewardship over public funds." 

*In this, respect Byrdn Hansford sQggested that federal data collectf'dn efforts ^ 
should be cjoordinated with state and^local efforts ^ asHo help reduce the 
.data repkindancy and eliminate unnecessary paperwork.-^ ' ♦ 

Barbara Thompson, Wisconsin State Superintendent, wrote that there will be 
a major ^emphasis irl the future upon program evaluation and that the state agencies 

' will coordinate their management strategies mQre Glosely with the local education 



Se^.Critical Issues In American Education, p. 62, 

7 ♦ / ■ 
■ Ibid., p. 278.' ' 

8 •» 

Ibid., p. 281. ' ^ 
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agerKies to^complete the* accountability chain, Delaware SupeVtntendent ^ ' 
Kenneth C. ^a<lden states that the ref inemenf of mgnitoring, evaluation, and 
dissemination should be a goal o'f state education agencies. And Jack Nix 
sees|fhe need' for specific cri^ria for evaluating student achievement. He 
l||lieves that criterion-referenced tests provide promise for evaluating the > 
^educational systems in .terms o*-^^ir goals. 
^ Both ^n their discussions at the Jnstitjhe and tn their. papers the. Cbiefs 

expressfed the imperative need for reliable evaluation of the effects of school - 
^ expVience;5' on students, parerrts, and the picpfessional school staffs. Because 
of the publicity to recent studies which contr]^Qt 4Dne another, and 

b^ause of -the lack of\a stable, reliab\e.base upon which ttie schools can re^y 
for feedback corrective information, a great deal of confusion exi^sts in both 
the public and prof essional ranks . • ^ ' ' . * 

Changing conditions require better planning techalques'. For instance, 

Qhe problems of developing career and occupati-onal educational programs\reldte 
to information about jobs. The Chiefs poin-ted up the desi.rability of having an 

'updated manpower needs assessment system at work nationally and locally for that 

.purpose. ^ ' . * 

. RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING PLANNINq^^VALUATION, ACCOUNTABIim 

1, T^ use/ arjd the NIE should harmonize their effort? in helping state 
and local -systems grow in their ability to carry out action r'esearch, to 
disseminate and use the results. » - * 

2. Thfe USOE should provide incentive funds to states to enhance their 



9 

See Critical Issues in American Education, p 261;. 
^ * 

l°Ibid.,- p. 74. . • ■ 

llH)1d'. , p. 86. • . 
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internal management abilities and to help through regix)nal offices wi.th ' 

cooperative interchanges 'or partnerships' between staters. 

* / * 
• 3. The Council of Chief St^lte School Officers and the Education' Commi^ssj on 

of the States should place at a high level of priority the activity of the/SSO 

Committee on Evaluation, and Information Systems to the end of meeting ^the 

infor^iation demands of the federa^l government and getting a handle on some of 

the baste questions of cost and effectiveness of educational programs and 

.services. * ~ 

4, Educational planning should be a-part of comprehensive planning* and • 

incentives for such planning should be provided ^at national and state levels. 

The "linkage'\ incentives of tbe federal programs ought to be expanded and 

. strengthened. . ' ^ ^ . 

• • • • ^ 

III. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT . ' " * ' 

Recognizing tha£ the quality of education'depefids uporr the competency of 
the people involved,- the ChiJefs have placed staff development "high on the^'r 
Ti^t^jof critical issues. They foresee a period of very little turnover because 
of ' the recession. They also have predicted that with the enrollment declines 
/ plus -the advent of increased numbers of negotiated seniority contracts there 
will be, a preponderance of mid-career professionals in the >teaching, ind 

• administrative ranks during the next decade or'^o. As they see the complexities* 
of tl>e problems»facing education the Chiefs have set as|Pwajor* prior4-ty that 

of help^^ suchMft^ividual s prepare to deal with these problipis. 

In addi.tion, the growing demands for accountability have led to the search 
for competency and performances-based certification and staff development ef^rts. 

Increased requirements fdr bilingual, biculjtural, special education, 
career education, ^nd other exigent and emerging needs also place unusual 
demands upon staff development.* * < *' ' ' 
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The Chiefs strongly stated the need for long-range planning in the whole' 
field of teacher training, both inservice and pre-service. Many of them i.ndi- 
cated that the programs Were moving from the college campus to the scene' of 
action--that' is, the schools and classrodm^.^ Buir there was a conviction stated 
a closer relationship should be developed with the state education agencies, 
the- school ^^ar)d: the universities. 

. RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING PROFESSItjNAL DEVELOPMENT ' i 

«t. The Chiefs felt that the need for staff development was criticav! It is 
a matter of such national importance that federal intervention should continue. 
^DA was helpful, the id^ of teacber ^centers' is good, and^ tKe Title IV and I 
bits have Kad their effect> But there'^is a need as Kenneth Madden, Delaware' 
State Superintendent] stated for a massive federal effort' in educational staff 
development. Principals and other administrators should be included since 
nothing happens unless there is- total organization ^provement, and their 
leadership is of primary importance* 



IV. SCHOOL CURRICULUM - RESPONSIVENESS ^ ^ 

The Chief f:oncerns in this area relate to the educational system's ability 

to provide basic or "survival'' skills. The economic bind in which most districts 

find themselves, the ^expanded national, state, and local commitment to equal 

educational opportunity and increasing publ.ic -dis^l 1 usionmeRt with t^e 'perceived 

failure of^the schools t^ provide a minimum of thej)asic skills are all forcing 

a reassessment and reaffirmation of the fundamental goals of th^system. Part . . 

* 

of the public perception oi failure may result from a lack of first-hand -exposure 
and media misrepresentation, and perhaps an adult preference for a more tradi- 
tional style and content, ^an education not unlike that which adults themselves ^had, 
In their discussions the Chiefs i:ecogni7ed that discipline was of paramount 

\ " • ■ 



concern to parenjts, as successive polls have indicated. They took account of 
the criticisms, directed at the schools for permissiveness and other contributions 
to the alleged, lack of discipline. In their analysis the Chiefs viewed the ' - 
situation as very compTex. .They understand, that many\Darents are frus'trated 
in their Attempts to relate to' their own children, who gVn much of their 
value and behavioral inspiration from peer or general societal groups, rather 
than ^om parents. They have seen the close reflection in school attitudes of 
manifestations . in the general, society. For instance, • when one sees the extent 
to which violence is glorified in press, television, theater, and literature, 
'when, one ''observes a "half millionpeople rioting in the streets of Philadelphia 
because fhe local sluggers win the Stanley Cup^ and when Congress fails to take 
national action, in ^gun control it becomes* apparent that the schools^^^e asked 
'to provide and enfarce one standard for youth while there i^ y^vanother for 
^adults. The Chiefs viewed the causes of .del inquency as dejep^ly rooted- in our 
social system and recognized that basic remedies would h^e, to come through 
total environmental improvement. • ^ . i 



Nonetheless, they were rea-Ustic in examining the responsibilities of the 
schools in dealing with these problems. Factors cited such.as significant 
^dropoutymes, the relationship of reading . fai lure to delinquent behavior and 
declining S'cores on achievement tests all- raise a number of questions, among 
them: How can'^the schools improve upon their ability to effect a more indivi- 
dualized instruction? How can they better.cengage children by weaving the 
educational proci^s? mone tightly -into the real-world experiences dnd perceptions 
of the children? And hqw. can education!fl services be best integrated with 
other support services, such as health, guidance, nutrition, transportation,' 

an'ih in some cases even housing to assist the multi-problem ch*ild? 

» 

Another focus^of the basic skills was th.e area of special education, for 

I 
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the. handifcapped, those chi Idren'with behavioral problems, an\j the exceptional 
ones. The three main problems in thts- area ar'e the expanded ^espo'risibilities 



without commen^urately increased appropriations, the. insufficient! number of^ 
teacfiirs trained to deal with speed al education problems /and the dilemma of 
balancing; individual needs, wi-th mainstreaming. w ' ^ ^ 

Occupational competency has in recerrt times become regarded as part of 
the fundamental education provisions. This shift' in th^ school mandate neces- 
si tate^ a"^ number of revlsido^i-n the concept of career, education. The most 
significant of^ these is tfie new emphasis on career education for every cjhiTd, 
integrated into the general curriculum". Otfter concerns expressed' by the Chiefs i 
were tha{ career education be tailored to f if the nee'ds^nd talents of the ^ 
individual is well as the society, and that- it stress alternatives for every- 
child; that career; educati ton be deschooled and ^dieprofes^ionalized as is^p^^ctical 
acKl that curriculum planning be flexible and continuously Hjpdated'basect on the 
md^t current information and most reasonable projections available to ensurp', 
the best possible fit betw&en entry skills and the job market. 

John Porter suggested that even .under these best of ti rcumstances , the 
schools will be a bitter disappointment because the g^jarantee of ^ny job, 
much lesssa potentially fulfilling one, is'aut. of the range of their co/'itrol. 
There are simply not enough jobs and an even<bleaker projection unless there Is 
a reordering of national priorities and policy. "Among solution^' off-ered by the 
Chiefs to this very pressing problem were a youth corp not unlike -those. of the. 
1950's to provide job experience; Federal support of staff and , program devefop- 
ment and "model" e)^erfm,ental projects; a new qounsel irig/guidance system 
involving employment services, ?abor and employers; increased coordination on 
the national and state level with other departments ^d agencies, "and the need 
for the privat^ 'sector to becOftie more involved, including assuming soilie 
responsibility for^ pK^oviding j.ob experience. , ' - V 
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The expansion of the concept of 'survival skills above mentioned to i>gclude 
life^r "iquality of lite" skills was ^^repeated cc/ncerr^ of tfie Chiefs. , Among- 
/those things mentioned as necessary in preparation .for an adult role were:, 
citi2enship^kills--moral and elhical values artic^^^ated as an understanding of 
^nd respect for freedom, the democratic system, and the law, student rights', 
including participatton' tji the determination of his Qr her ^uca^ion; and 
"coping skilli", inclaOing an exposure to anU understanding of th^ various 

• L ' * 

adult roles or husband or wife, parent, ,and consumer^ and aduTt concerns sacH 
ars ph^ic<r^^ mental health, use of leisure time, ^ aging, and conti^nued growth. 

The issue 'of educating a diverse student body 'for a pluralistic future' |jas 
•already been mentioned. Schools are faced not only with providing indiv^idrfalized 
instruction to meet the very di-fferent styles and capabilities of each child, 
involving the provision of alternative styles or education a^ well, but' they 
are faced wi th^integrating disparate mtil ti -cul tural and multi-lingual groups 
within -the same framework. Concerns of the Chiefs in this regard included the 
necessity for a shift in the current teacher supply to meet the special multi- 
cultural, multi-lingual needs and the development of * human^relations s1<^ill as 
'an integral component. of thfp'sphool program., 

'Concurrent with a renewu1(Nl!li[fflII?\^ on* a ."basic^ and perhaps somewhat 
traditional educattoh, and a*logi«^l extension of the *'l ifeski 1 1 s" approach 
- is the shaping of new educational .dVjensions based on various changes either ' 
.beginning or accelerating in the society. Curriculum planning, reflective of 
the accelerating of education ^nd the rai^id outdating of knowledge, is shifting 
in emphasis- from content to process, with an emphasis on sharpening skills of 
. * selection, synthesis, -and evaluation. The focus, of the educational ef'^fort is 
becoming change--that ' i,s , how to teach an understanding of it and an abili.ty-to 
cope with it. Further, *the overview of education as a limited stage or stages; 
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• time-tfed to children a/id adoleVcents with periodic sabbaticals for career 
retrai«iing, is shifting to a conce^rt of life-long learning. . t^w/.^r.^. 

' • ■ ^ RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING SCHOOL ^CURRICULUM ^ RESPONSIVENESS. 

1. 'A national- poticjf of education should b*e enunciated which includes. as** 
a- major tireme a renewed, effort in providj^g all children with^basic "survival" * 
skil>s. Included in 'tKis is an" effort to 'define basjc skills, to find appropriate 
ways ef tea effing 'I hem and to devise valid measn^s of progress. , ^ 

2. In their search for better ways of dealilig with discif)line and behavior^ 
^problems Chiefs should consi(l!&r?* \ ' ' ' 

(a) Working with. other agencies and groups on the problem? and supporting 
^ efforts toji^iprove the living envir^onmefits of , children - 

* (b) Providing a range qf alternatives in education .to mate learning • . 
. • . experiences more real to 1 earners with vary i rig lear'ining nyles and 

bacRgrounds. This is Especially important on the secondary sthool 
^ • with attention .dlr^ected to such studies as that of ASCD and 

, ' 'the California RISE report.- 

^ ' 3. Career educ'a^sfn should be integrated into the total curriculum with 

the' deschooling of some, aspects of career education to include the involvem'ent 

of the working and bus'ines's, communities. Programs should be constantly updated 

%. based u^on valid, up-^to-date job 'information. , ^ , ^ 

' (a) There should^ ^>e a national .youth corps progV;^ pattVned iiponHhe , 
*. . ^ * 

^ C.C.C., Job C*ps, and others to provide^work experience and public * 

: y . > :'\ . * . ^'^ 

I service ppportumtie? for young 'men and women/ 

(b) - Counselling services should be expanded to Include eiiiployment-'sWic^s, 

^ ' ^ . , o 

employers, Jabor, ^and ^governmenTT . a. ^ • 
'4." There should be Federal incentive^ to retrain' teachers in ocder.to' 



sKift them from over-supply areas -to under-suppTy areas. The. latter are now • 
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in speptal education, muUi-cuHrual , bi-lingual, and the Kumar] relations 
fi^sy But the^effort should be to make the profession one of life-long ♦ 
learning ^*n order to deal with changing requirements of the schools. 

5. The momentum in early childhood education should be continued-as both, 
a national policy and as s^ate and local efforts. • ' 

• r ' 

y. SOCIAL 'issues ^« , . , . \ 

Mhe Chiefs/view the relationship of school to society as a dynamic 'ofje, one 

seemingly out of balance at present ^hd undergoing tremendous stresses/ The 

educational system is. se^n as a Junction of the society not only in Us potential 

but in its limitations. And the 'educational system today is and will continue 

to be faced with problems largely outside its possible range of influence. ^-^ 
■ • * 

Three major interrelated ardas of social concern are finance, Control, and 
the role of the scliools as Agents for social change. 

The financial double bind of expanded responsibilities in a tkie of 
declining enrollments/declining revenues and skyrocketing costs has been 
previously described. The public demand being .pressed upon the system at all ' 
levels is f^r ac-countabili ty^ Several of the Cfhiefs cited the need for schools 
to nSspond With a demonstration of more effective, efficient fiscal management , 
and of a tighter relationship between present ^nd increased levels of funding ^ 
and the quality of educational pT/erfVigs. As noted^by Craig Phillips, North' 
" Carolina State Superintendent, the^urrent fiscal crists may be, in -fact, a 
^g ^ angerous opportunity"; amon^j the positive aspects -suggested by some of the 
Chiefs were the hope that declin^ing enrollments may stimulate creative alter- 
natiyfes such as an expanding of the traditional uses of facilities and personnel^ 
to include mor6 "lifelong" educaltional opportunities and' early childhood 
education alnd that Vimited resources may res^ult jrs innovative utilization of 
personnel, experience, and space outside the school to ^pand the breadth and* 

^ • 28 > 
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^increase the relevancy of the education' offering . 

School personnel drained and experienced in the problems as^iated with 
growth are having to^shift gears to deal with the double problenT of itiflation 
and shrinking enrollments. That-^cess may jf ford an excellent framework in '* 

•which to teach sti^*nts both about tfi^ environmental issues of limiting grow.th/ 
pollutton and i:onservation, and about the resultant impact of those forces on 
the economy, thereby helping^students ach^ieve a more-^real istic appraisal. pf 
their ecc/nomic potential and* the future. ' r / * 

The components of the very volatile issue of control have been elaborated 
under the heading of "Gavernance" . Chiefs number; among the constraints 

' significantly affecting the^func'tioning of the ^^Ij^tional system the pro- 
liferation and inflexibility of Federal regulations^ advisory councils, 
public^sector bargaining,^ and efforts at parent control. Many of them 
expressed concern about the public perception of the schools as being out of- 
coRtrql. as^far as the students^ are concerned, as 'pi aces of violence and 

Tyandalism, where drug abuse is prevalef^t and discipl ine problemsjreclude 

proper teaching/ Violence i^n the schools and student discipline are very real 

issues; to the extent that' they reflect ^he world outside^the school double 

standard exists between acceptable adult behavior and that acceptable for stud- 

ents, and the educator 's' response' is limited to -such indirect after-the-fact 

efforts as" seeking^ involvement in the development of television m*a1:erial ancj 

the shaping of other media. Early childhood intervention was di ted -by .many 
• • * • - 

Chiefs afs a>ery critical handle the schools must grasp to head off the problems. " ^ 
Increased effodts at .identifying and. reacViing potential dropouts was another." 



There are a numbei(;y«rr studies-, one' if notvmore federally sponsored, of the 
dropout problem, and.a critical, neftd for the many creative f)rogram^ existing 
to 'fee evaluated and ipformatjoq a-bout them majle ava^ilable to , other communtties. 
• To the .extent that parents (or more intensively, non-parents)* percep^i^n 
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of the discipline problem reflects a [>referenc6 for a more authoritarian> 

"traditionalist" education, there exists a dilemma. It is tremendously ironic 

that the adults who feel most out of controf in their own lives frequently 

seek, out a kind of education and training which encourages'^ passi-vity and, 

' full circle, which ill prepares ^the student ever' to ^shape his or her own 

environment as a'dynamic force instead of becoming an impotent victim. 

/' . ^ 

But perhaps the single most pressing Social issue is the manner and * 

extent to^which the schools are viewed as tools to effect social change. 

Although law, desegregation continues to, be challenged both conceptually and • 

in practice and in many areaps"' a significant r^segregation trend is emerging. 

The recession has erased many minority gains in employment, limited opportunities 

for recent graduates, reduced the motivation for^many coming up through the 

educational system, and intensified the survival struggle required of the-pftor 

and the- disadvantaged in this country. And Schools have been given ^a dispro- 

- - ' " 

portionate re'sponsibi li ty for r^j^^ying these crises'. 

That responsibility seems to j^e threefold: (1) to prepare the student, 
specifically, to- enter;thfe job market, and g'enerally, to )nake the functional 
transition ^to a productive adult role;. (2) tou4)rovide equal educational oppor- 
tunity , thereby ,c^ountering the handicapping forces of poverty and generations 
of inadequate education; and (3). to reduce, i.splation among children to effect 
a more tolerant and harmonious sbcrety.-, ^ » 

There is a desperate need for constructive dialogue on this subject, and 

'^for a concerted effort to prov^ide a. clearer public vision, of the limited 
capability of the scho^ol in rtieeting^th^se responsibilities. The interrelation- 

. ships of schools to other .societal systems must be studied and defined, and the 
questions at hand approached with a concentrated cooperative effort. On the 
Federral lev^t^he USOE must effect more coordination between its activities and . 
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those of the Office of, Civil Rights; the Civil Rights Commissipn, the Civil- 
Rights Office under the Department of Justice^^ and other pertinent departmelcts 
and agencies. The Chiefs described a strong* need for NIE leadership In 
identifying thos£ factors and programs which <>ffect increased equal-ity of 
educational opportunity.' The *def inition of equal opportunity must be expanded, 
to enqompass the reduction of ^11 kinds of isolation, including socio-economic,^ 
ag-e.and suburban/urban, as well as racial segregation because "failure to learn 
to live devoid of fear in multi-ethnic situations today will have grave %^ 
implications for the future. .(and) poor human relations robs even the best 
achiever from realizing his full potential . "^^ 
RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING SOCIETAL ISSUES 

1. There should be constructive dialogue withjn our society regarding the 
rol^ and responsibilities of the public schools. 

2. School efforts cannot be separated from ^e actions of the rest of 
society since social issues immedidtely impinge upon the schools, therefore 
educational planning should be part of comprehensive planning for the improve- 
ment; of the total living environment of all people. This requires that the 
federal and state governments coordinate their efforts in providing planning 
.and incentives for such improvement.. * ^ 



' The Chiefs examined the issues with insight and candor. Despite the fact 
that many of the problenfs seemed of incredible complexity and beyond the ability 
of the Chiefs or the schools to resolve, there was expressed a realistic 
confidence that the resources were available if only they could be mobilized 
and brought to bear. As Robert Benton said, ''To the optimist, a problem really 
becomes a challenge." The mood of the Chiefs indicated a desire to accept t^he 
challenge' and get- on with the job. 
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Problems ajfd issues related to federal educational programs in 
Alabama are presented in this paper. No attemp.t wa's made to identify 
and discuss- all of the problems or issues. Only such^ detail as was^e].t 
necessary to identify the problem and to stfmulate discussion is presented. 

Church-State Relationsh'ip in Federally Funded fducatlonaT Programs 

—^Public agencies which administer federally funded educational programs 
are ^ced with the difficult task of providing benefits and services /4;o 
children enrolled in non-public schools. Problems related to this tas-k 
include: 

^ > 1. Benefits and services mist be pro^e^ in such a manner as not 

to benefit" the non-public school. 'It is ^difficult to see how any 

service provided would not benefit the school. For example, a* 

project which provides li^ary resources for non-public school 

. children. may result in t^e nq^ri-PUbTic scheol lowering expenditures 

fti this area. , ' • 

* ' 2. Section'^lSA.lOl oftthe Proposed Rules for ESEA, Title IV provide 
• ' ' - ' « 

that "any project to be carried out in. public facilities which 
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CRITICAL ISSUES ?B 
ALABAMA -(continued) 



involves joint participation by*children enrolled in private i 
schools anjl children enrolled in publ ic^schools shall include ^ 
' such provisions as are necessary to avoidthe separation of 

♦ — pa^cticipating children by school enrollmeS^ or religious 

aff il iation. '1 Evidently, no flexibility is allowed. This^ 

* could produce an admimstrative problem. 



3. Title IV of ESEA appears to "blaokmaiV the locShL educational 
agency -into providing services to non-public schocl children.* 
The local educational agency must "consult with 'appropriate 
private school officials' with respect, to a'lT matters*' concerning 

' Title IV [|/6grams. However, should any problem^arise whereby 
the local educational agency cannot provide the services, then 
the laeaf educational agency is. subject -to losing its Title IV 
funds. The local educational agency .i$ prohibited from dividing 
the funds on -a per pupil basis and allowing the private scfiool 
to provide the services. 

4. A local educational agencymust work with the officials from . 
each of the non-public schools. For example, a local educational 

A agency^^ith tert ian- public schools, in its school district must 
* work with officials from all ten schools.. It sfiOuld be noted that 
the local educational agency does not receive any administrative 
funds urvler Part B of ESEA, Title IV. 
We recorrmerid the Offipe of Education- initiate a study.^which would 
explore the' problems related ^to providing services tQ non-public school 
children. Such a study shQuJd .attempt t6 identify alternative met^ds for ' 
providing such services. 
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Relationship of OE - SEA ■ LEA in FederaTTy Funded Programs 

> / 
The Tenth Amendment ta the U.S. Constitution maintains that ^'powers 

not delegated to the Federal Government and not prohj^ited to the States 

^re reserved to. the States or to the people.'" Since the Constitution does 

.not mentiorf education, one would assume that the responsibil i ty 'Vor elation 

is reserved for the State or for the people. Accordingly, each State has 

recognized 1 ts^ responsibil ity in regard to education and has enacted State 

% laws to provide for education based on State and local priorities. Additionally, 

' the U.S. Congress has enacted laws providing financial aid designed to meet 

specific national concerns and priorities. In achieving the purposes outlined 

by Congress, funds .are made available in orte of the three following means: 

1. From a Federal agency to the State educational agencies- (Example: 
Title V of ESEA). or * ' 

2. From a Federal agency through the State educational agencies to 

' the local educational agencies (Example: Title I of ESEA), or ' 

3. From a FederaTagency directly to' the "local educational ^agencies 
t (Example: Indian Education Act). ^ 

It would appear that the first tWo methods are appropriate and in keeping 
"with provisions of the Constitution while the third method apparently^ 
ignores the State as the agency responsible for education. No probletn Is « 
presented vflth the direct OE to LEA grant; The problem. arises in by-passing 
the SEA in the application process. Funding mechanisms or procedures 
^ designed to exclude State educational agencies certaiinly appear to deviate, 
from the intent of ^e Constitution. 

♦ f 

Compounding the problem further aVe^rograms such as Part A of the 

National Reading Improvement Program wfvich {jrpvide funds to both State and 

' ■ ^ i 

local educational agencie^on a gj^^dl^f^^ basis. 

^ . . 
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* Ideally, the problem would be solved by:^^ 

1. eliminating provisions in laws which create LEA and SEA 

competition for funds- . ' , 

f. Maintain provisions in existing laws which provide for funds > 

to be provided to l.EA's»thrOiigh S.EA's. 
3. Require through the various laws and applicable Rules and ^ 
I Regulations that all agencies, institutions, organizations, 

and/or individuals submitting applications to the U.S. Office 
of Education for funding under any discretionary program must 
submit the application to t*he SEA in that particular State for 
review and comment prior to submission to USOE. 
The USOE should work with the Congress to bring about appropriate 
changes in the laws. 



Formula for Distributton of Federal Funds 

^ Currently, the Natipnal Institute of Education Is initiating a study 

to explore alternatiye methods»for distributing ESEA, Title I funds. * This 

study is grfeatly needed and' hopefully will result in a formula which is 

fair and equitable for all cencerned. , 

Since the enactment of the Education Amendments of 1974 (P. L. 93-380), 

a problem has been discovered in the formula for the distribution of funds 

for ESEA, Title IV, particularly, for Part C of Title IV. It has been 

pointed out that the current Title IV formula creates a hardship for some 

Of the less populous States-r 

'* • ' ' ' . 

^Additionally, the criteria presented in P. L'. 93-380 which are required 

7 to be litilized by the SEAMn developing a formula for the distribution*of 

Jt^Tltle IV, Part B'^funds present a problem in Alabama. The Law requires that 

substantial funds be provided to LEA's whose tax effort for education is 

ERIC , 8n 
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substantially higher'than the average for the ^tate but whose per pupil 
expA^ituro is no higher than the State average.. This means that the tax* 
' effort for education for each LEA must be examined in relcff ionship to the 
average for all LEA's in the Stefte. This would not present^a problem if 
all taxes for education in each LEA were based on the same source, i.e., 
•ad valorum tax. However, in Alabama, each LEA'has flexibility in determining 
its source of educational revenue. For example, one LEA may have a' ten mill 
ad valorum tax and a orve cent per can beer tax wh>je another LEA may have 
a twelve mill ad valorum tax, a. two cents per package cigarette , tax, and a 
one perdent sales tax. It would be difficult to determine, with any 
significant degree of IStcurac^^^^^ich LEA has the greatest tax effort for • 
education.. 

We recommend that a study be.made'to determine an equi.table means for 
distributing all federal funds. Such a study should include an examfnatiori of: 

1. Method(s) for determing students to be counted in a formula including 
a means for updating the count. 

2. Metbod(s) for determing the amount of funds per child. (Example: 
Should it be 'the same per child in eech State.or should it be 
bdfsed on some cost of living factor or on an equalization factor?) 

3. Method(s^) for determine administrative funds for each prograff^in 
each State. 

^ 4. Alternative method(s) for rewarding LEA initiati^^^jir-fax effort. 

CQmparalj*!'lity * ^ ♦ ' 

The ESEA, Title I requirement that all local educational agencies 
^ exhibit and maintain comparability between TitVeM and non-Title I schools 

is an important one.^ Not only has- it pointed out inequities between Titl'e I ; 
and non-Title I schools, but it has also pointed out differences within both 

9^ 3^ , 
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categories of schools. No one can dislNlow the fact that state and local 
services should be provided ec^uitably to all. children. We have no objec4aon 
nor have>^ heard any objection^^^e concept of comp^rabilityf 

However, certain problems exist in the .method .currently beirig 
utilized by the Office bf Education in determining comparability within 
the LEA'S. These problems include: 

1. Data must be collected pn.a date selected (arbitrarily) by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. Each Sta^e should be allowed 
to determine the date when data will be collected. This wayl, 
' the selected data could coincide with existing data-col letting 
activities. Jn Alabama this cotfld be the date set to collect data 
for the first or second mpnthly reporting period. Wiis not only 
would assist in LEA's exhibiting comparability, but would be 
• extremely beneficial to the State in checking comparability - 
reports and monitoring the maintenance of comparability. ^ 
• 2. When schools wittwil'^a LEA are not comparable by pupil-teacher ratio 
• or the annual average per pupil expenditure, the^ fnust report the 

* " J- r 

amount ^pended and to te expended in total andi per child for 
textbooks,* library resources and other instructional* materials* 
and supplies. The latter requirement i-s punitive ajid should be 
deleted if the LEA will ultimately be required to satisfy the former 
two criteria. 

t . 

3. In many cases the grouping of schools "provided in the Rules and 

^ Regulations' does not meet LEA needs. ' ^' 

4. Current Rules and .Regulations provide no flexibility where conditions 
would warrant such. Experimental programs must~be included the same 
as a regular s<^ool program. School principals who proj/ide leader- 
ship and encouragertient which results In teachers pursuing and 
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C'^ttafning higher degrees may cause serious comparability problems 
* for the school system; thus, individual school initiative' is . 
stifled. 

To overcome the problems presented By comparabi lity, the tJ.S. Office^ 
of Education should allow States to submit *a comparability Plan which would ; 
outline, how the State educational agency was going to determine and 
monitor LEA comparability. This Plan couVd be part of the currently 
required Annual Program^ Plan . 

In\addition, I should like to mention several issuesf'which I think 

are of importance as we work together in the field of education, and I 

ir " ' . • ' 
' shall list them as follows: ^ ^ 1 . * 

1. Relationships and role , of the professional versus the lay 
. , 1-eadership. , ' - 

2. Finance — adequacy, sources, equity of distribution and lead 
time needed for planning. 

3. The need for artici^lation^and understanding by the professionJn 
, : thd' various segmeVits of education; such as higher education, 

vocational education, elementary, secondary, preschool and adult. 
Ther ^ sho uld^ be no empire building, but there should be a moti- 
vation to seVve at 'all level ^ without unwholesome competition. 

4. Advisory^'commi ttees and th'^r-.-place in the scheme (f?^ things in 
educatiCTn. ^ 

5. Moral and ethical values that should^ practice/j with the 
elimination of greed and pov^er struggles motiv^t<|d by Selfish -> 
desires versus motivation for the good ofv^iety. 

j6. The fr^e enterprise system. 



7, Employment and training conjl^istent with needs of the yfndi 
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and society. ^ . 
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8. RespeC^^r law and country. 

9. The meaning of freedom and loyalty to convictions and prij^ciples. 

10. Health 

11. Energy environmer^tr^ 

12. International goodwill — family, the neighborhood, national 

and international • ' 

• <* 

13. A look'to the.future with hope and not despair. 

H. Character building ^ " 

* 15. Jeacher* competency and quality schools for aTl . 
16. The federal share of financirvg>education should be apprSximately 
one-third of the total because this is in the national interest. 



' ALASKA ^ • ' 

Marshall L. Lind 
State Commissioner 6f Education 

Critical educational concerns in Alaska at this point in time revolve 
around two central issues; first, the need to develop and sustain a unified 
system (l[ education for all Alaskan students and second, to assure that 
,this system, both in the whole and in its parts, meets the identified 
heeds of the indiv,idual student. In addressing these central issues, 
Alaska is both hel'p'ed atid hindered by oi(if of Its major partners in the 
educational enterprise— the federal government. 

Although Alaska has in the past Ind continues to receive benefits 
through federally funded programs, this position- paper will deal with some 
of" the major problems in the federal-state relationship which keep Alaska 
from maximizing its use of federal education monies. 

In analysing the present status of federal/state education 
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relationships, 1 am indebted to a work sponsored and produced by the Council 

of Chief State School Officer^ en'^itled State and Federal Rela.tionships 

in Educa tion , Although' thi s worle^is Vather dated, ds it was published . 

several years ago, in 1971, many of the concerns raised then continue to 

adversely affect our relationship today. 

' The document begins wrjih a detailed consideration of the roles of • ♦ 

the se-veral levels of government concerned with education--l oca\, state and 

federal. In defining the federal role, the CCSSO study committee states: 

•^Xhe federal governmeat has a significant role in education 'ba^erh-on its 

concern for the national welfare... The federal government should assist 

the states financlal^'y in these endeavors but should not seek to require 

uniformity among the states ; through regulation or other teginiques affecting' 

eligibility of^state or local' educatio/i agencies to receive federal fbinds." 

(emphasis added) ' ' ' 

This concern regarding "forced heterogeneity among the several statfes 

is a predominant one in-Alaska,.^here^ geographic, .clipiati© and 'demographic 

conditions'spawn a range, of ujiique problems and needs. .In, short, in our ; ^ 

st^%e, as quite possibly i^n others, the goals of the statereducationaL . 

'system differ--at times radical ly--from. the goafs^f the larger, national 

education scene. In" those cases^wj[fere goals are cdngt*uent| methods'^af 

• attaining these goa^s Will vary considerably from. place to pl^Ce.;,-^ 

The dcicument cited above'def ines the state role in education as 

threefold: first, to establish acceptaW'e levels pf quality programs o'f ; 

■ instruction withift its boundaries-, secyria, to provide leadership ir\ 

establishing and maintaining, instructional programs of increasing quality; - 

and third, to allocate both^tate and'federal funds to loc*f di stricts for 

.the purposes orf strengthening local programs. . ^ 

In Alaska, we have a system of state funding which guarafiteajs^^iost 
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fulT state .support for bi^c educeitioji. •* The state share of basic education 

costs is iow at least $3% o'f the total. In some districts, the statfe .share 

^approaches 100%. Jn'addition, QOr state support fof'both special 'and 

. vcocational/educationcis nearly 100% of program costs, except in the very 

large (by. Alaska ^^ards) districts. The state also recognizes its 

responsibility in the .areas of bilingual education, commulity education, 

adult education, and carfeer education and the^e areas are generatingo'ncreas- 

ing;state* support. ' ^ . ^ 

^ i ' ^ . 

. " ' : i 

Yet, in spite of this mijor state committment, we are stiH, in several- 
Of these areas, bound by federal rules and .regulations which are not iri the / 
best interests of the total statewide. program. ^ good examplens Wational 
' Education where the comparatively small federal contribution to the 'total 
program Wields unbalanced power and in reality, detfenai«s priorities for 
^the use all funds allocated to vocational education in Alaska. ' . 

The CCSSO study docunjent points out another ar*a in which fec(eral 
in^6rv%ntion works agf^n^t statp' furKtions. "The adminristration of the State 
education ^sS^emUy State agencies must be unified, not fragmented'^y federal 
programs; flexitf^ not burde»tf3^th. arbitrary constraints illlposed by 
fedjfral programs; and aggressive, not bogged down by unrealistic' *Admiiiistri via 
required by federal regulation JinV guidelines." • . ^ 

In Alaska, -*as elsewhere, the categorical nature of federal funding 
encourages fragmentation of effoct, both at the state and local levels. 
Unreal Tstic -constraints^ on^the coo'perati\^e use of federal funding establishes « 
dn organization* on the state level, which gives automatic and in some way, . 
repne'hensible, impor'lance to tftose areas generating the most federal funds. 
Thusy firioritles^^are artificially tied to levels of ffederal funding rather 
than toMdeftllfied needS'^at the state and local -j^ey^. Ajgain, federal fear 
of comingling of f^jnds-^^^tlmlttetily j\jst1f lectin some ca«^fr6m ati/accounting 
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standpoint--works against co operative, comprehen;sive planning addressed to* ' * 
generic needs. For Bxamp^le, i# Alaska special education funds accrue from ' 
several federal sources: vESEA Title Vi, P. L. 89-313, VbcaJ^ional Education 
'handicapped funds and now, P. L. 874. Regulations for each program differ; 
funds must be expended and accounted for separately, definitions of eligible ^ 
recipients are not consistent. -Y^t, in reality, we are speaking generally 
of the same child in each of these programs. State-level confi^sion multiplies 
at-the local level. In some of ' oLfr rural, "bush" schools, the same; child is 
enrolled in an ESEA Title I program, fnd ESEA Title VI bilingual .prjogram, 
an ESEA Title VI program, a Johnson' O'Malley enrichment program, etc. Teachers 
complai^n, seriously, that ^by .the time the child has. been removed from the 
regular classroom for each of -these activities, less than 30 mrnirt^s of-* ^• 
the school day remains^o bring some cohesion into his educationa.l ^program. 
Coordinated planning on the local- level receives little support from the 

it 

federal regulations mandating separating consumer advisory c6uncils*or 
groups; f.or each program. Parochialism abounds. Each a^sory^group strives 
for status.. Each establ i shed^ its own priorities and activities. '•Each 
views the recipient citild as i^s special prerogative. Each, receives at 



least implicit support from the federal government for such feelings. 

'In '1971i, 'CCSSO recommended that "The p^^QlJferj^tion of advisory Councils 
at the state ^vel 'should be- halted and' those ^now requij|^d should be reviewed 
for possible, consolidation or elimination." Since that tirti?T the numbers 

Of federally-mandated advisory groups have .con^inuechto grow-at^thfi sj^ate.-^ - 

* • % ^ ^ ^ ' / ' 

level and have.infiUrated the local levels as well. The probleip, identifi^ 

four ye^rs ago, ^worsens. ^ ^ ^ 

"^The ^tata^nd local fragmentation mirrffrs the confusion at the 

national le^vel. where diverse federal agencies sponsor and administer educational 

programs. The CCSSQ cfocumenl recommends that the U.S. Qffi'ee of Education 
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assume!' national responsibility for all federal education-related programs,' 
and estdblished several-acceptable functions for the Office of Education 
which (ire still valid, although not always visible, today. ^"The Office 
of Education 'Should fulfill th'e following administrative functions {for 
all federally funded educational programs): 

1. .Interpret federal laws and write regulations necessary for 

M implementa^on. - . , _ ' • 

2v Provide leadership for gathering, processing and i nterpi^eting 
data to assess national education needs, formulate broad goals . 
and establish national priorities. 

> 

3. Prepare guidel ines' for the preparatfon ,Qf state plans and project 
proposals. 

\ 

. 4. DistribMte funds to states according to legal requirements. 
CCSSO also recommended that 'jthe Need for and operational objectives' 
of regional office^ should be carJpully reexamined." In the four years 
since that recofmendatiop was m^de, Alaska has seen a steady gjpowth' in the 
usefulness of its reaional office. A recent USOE document, A General. 
. Description of the Mis^n of the^ional Office , outlines two broad 
categories of .service^ which the Alaska Departm^frtriJfEducafion endorses 
as appropriate to it§ regional office: 1} informatiorr and advice with 
i^gspect to s^tutory^ policy and administrative requirements for Federal 

* fi-nanyal assistance or benefits, intended to facilitate the efficient 
transfer. of federal resources; and 2) cfevelopment and management assistance 
to education servi.ce' providers intended to enhance the leadership roles 

"throughout the educational community, consistent with State and local 
\ responsibilities far education.". x 

In this context, Alaska'f inds its regional office serviceable and ' 
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commends Region^X, DSOE, for its, attempts to provide comprehensive 
assistance, particularly in the ^rda of rural education. 

Another ^spegt of some federally funded programs which must be 

y 

ment4o/>ed as dehabilitating to the State Education Agency is that of 
federal bypass, of state agencies to deal directly wi^ LEA*s. Perhaps 
no other action by the federal government so undermines a state in its 
constitutional role as educational leader ^than that of dealing directly 
with local agencies in the operation of educational programs, Here, I 
again echo the recommendation of the CCSSO study: "Federal funds of 
all types shauld be allocated through st^ate education eigencies." 

The above discussion has deaH at some length with federal barriers 

* 

to the provision, in Alaska, of a ufiified system of education for all 
Alaskan students. Much' of the diff icul ty ipul.d be resolved were the 
feaeral government to actively pursue a policy t)utl>ned ty CCSSO: "The 
bulk of federal government funds should .le in thl f orm of general or block 
aid grants.. Categorical a*icts sk)ujj'\ with the exception of critical- 
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national emergency needs; be rimitecT^o excess of cost ' programs that deal 
with national goals." Tui*ning;riow^to AlasK,a's second primary education issue, 
that of assuring that 'eduqatidn^V programs are designed and implemented to 
meet individual needs, I suggest severaVways in which the federal government 

* k >- * 

could be an active, ben«ticia\ partner. Again* many of the recommeodatlons 

I have are similar to those raised 'several yeatrs ago, but which have not been 
if 

follqjved through. \ ^ ■ 

Right now, Alaska is'at-'a turning point in education. It. has, as 
mentioned. above^ vigorously assumed it"S fis'6^1 res^nsibility for both basic 
education- and for special education pVbgnams. .With over 40% of the staters 
annual budget directed to operation of ech*«tion programs, the staters 'few 

' • . • ■ ■ V ■ 
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resources 1eft*lo axpend on the* research and development functions necfessarj^ 
for educational renewal and change. . ' 

The CCSSO report stated the SEA need in this area succinctly: "State 
Education Departments require research personnel expert ip sensing problems, 
> in supporting researchers in many institutions in working on such problems 
and in disseminating to the field useful information grovying out of such 
activity." In this area, the' federal government could provide valuable 
assistance* first by mking available those funds headed for state level R&D 

and second, by disseminating, in a u'sable form the results .of those R&D 

- «/ 

' . «, • 

f / activities carried on e'^sewhere. 

- As a bossible course of action in this area,, CCSSO recommended: 

"A joint Oifice of Education/State Department! of Education committee 

* . , on research\nd development should be formed to give. continuing 

attention to the following: 

- 1. Identifying educational problems requiring research >ahd 

devSlopment; , - ' * 

2. ,Recommending priority' areas for research, development and 
dissemination' programs; 

3. Providing a coordfefeting machinery whereby .states may work 
j, ' togetheV, with other institutions on corranon problems; an,d 

4. Providing traini^ng -for state education agency and local education 
^ agency personnel and uTsers of research and development." . ; 

' ' Although various federal progi^ams and agencies have, in recent years, 
begun to address this problem from the state viewpoint, at least, the 
federal approach is agaiii characterized by fragmentation -and lack of 
coordination. Nor has the federal government moved to provide R&D funds, 
1i jn any sigrrificant amount, to those^agencies most responsible for tjie 

ERIC ... 
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identification and all^iation ^of educational needs--the ^tate education 



'agencies. 



Without such support, Alaska 's 'efforts to move toward an educational 
system responsiv.e to individual neeH^ will be sporadic. 

I would like^to summarize briefly the most important^concerns 
^Alaska lias concerning federal education programs,. ^ 

First, is the lack of congruence between federal education goals and 
methods and Alaskan educational goals and needs. Seci^jid^ federal rules 
and regulations.,^^en those in ttie areas address«ing common state/federal 
goals, exert undue andjnappropriat^ influence over state administration 
and local program operation, t^hird, regulations for various federal 
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programs prohibitv albeit inadvertently in some cases, coordinated-, 
comprehensive planning. Fourth, '^the proliferation of unrelated and often 
competitive advisory groups for ^arious federal programs interjects ^ 
parochialism and fragmentation which limits program effecti veness% ^ 
Fifth, the federal practice of bypassing SEA's to deal, in some programs,' ^ ^ 
directly with LEA's undermines the State's mandated, constitutional 
responsibility, for educational leadership. Sixth, federal support of re^s^arch 
and development is spotty, uncoordinated and, in many cases^ urjfelated 
to the needs of the front line educational agencies. In partial resolution J 
of these concerns, ^la^a recommends that federal intervention in education, 
except in cases of *d^e,- documented' national emergency, take the form-of 
.block grant. ,support^.to SEA*s the Use of which is af the discretion of SEA's 
in meeting identified local needs. Further, Alaska recommends that 
educatianal efforts at ^the federal level be coordina*ted to avoid present . , 

fragmentation- .both at the.nationa\ and state levels. Finally, Alaska 
recommences increased federal support to^ states for research and developirent 
activittes dir^ted at changing and improving the existing^ state 'educational systems. 



T 
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AMERICAN. SAMOA 

Mere T. Betham ' 
•i ' . DiYector of Education 

T. Accountability and Assessment 

While many state legislatures have passed "accountability''^ 

» Statutes, the term itself may appear alien not only to our 

own educational system bjut to the teij'^itory as well. Nevertheless 

the critical need in the area of accountability is quite Qbvious. 

^ 

The Michigan model is one ^ that relates more perhaps for steps 
that must be taken toward providing an effective evaluating and 
assessing tqcrl to measure the adequaicy, efficiency and effective- 
ness of our^ tatal 'instructional program. R^fTable measuring 
instruments must be researched. The capacity to evaluate the 
.value of one instructional alternative over another must be 
developed. y\ccountability raises some serious questions which 
jr^ must be answered; 

(a) "What can we accomplish with the money that is made available 
for education? * ^ 

(b) What do parents^ want their children to learn in school? • 

(c) What should public education provi^le? 

(d) What end-product is being realized in education as a result 
of the money betng put in, the time tfiat tW children put in, 
and the expertise that the educators put in? 

2. INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL COMPETENCY 

Personnel gaining for teachers and administrators. Upgrading 
leadership skill at all agency levels. Leadership skills in a 
)^ bilingual/blcul tural situation are a concern. 
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, FACILITIES MAINTENANCf, RENOVATION^ A|(d CONSTRUCTION, 
, X ' h. PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT' 

• [ajent in highly profe^sianal. and technical fields must be 
recruited continuously from overseas. Territory lacks large 
reservoir of human resources to recruit fr^om.^^ 
6^ DIFFICULTIES IN^IMPLEMENTING FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS / 

' Criteria relative- tc) federally funded programs were written and / 
ddiigned solely with stateside conditions in mind. Thus, our 
agency must attempt to fit our own unique situation into a 
program designed primarily on stateside conditions. Some of 
' the difficulties expet^ienced by our agency (and other territories 
as well) in complying 'wittr federal laws in education are illustrated 
* as follow: 

* (a) Funding agencies are often biased in favor of, values and 

interests manifested' by larger and morfe persuasive states. 
Congres'smen and other lobby groups are influential Tor the ^^^^ 
^ 'states but our Territory lacks -this political influence ' ^ ' 

except for some of our few sympathetic"friends in Congress. 
This, of course, results in some programs being culturally 

41 

} 

insensitive to territorial needs. ' 
(b) Proposffi filfn^d'ate always presents a problem. The guidelines 
submitted to ii« ^re usually either delayed or lost in the 
mail. Th^s resuTts in insufficient time between receipt 0/ 
jguidelifnes and required date. - 
{(C) The comrHuni cation gap is obvious as th^ great distance 
V___jim«fttS instant communication with the appropriate funding 
agencies. Sometimes the funding agencies forget to send 
application forms and guidelines. 
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(d) Many projects require constant monitoring. Feedbacks from' - 
' monitors, are seldom helpful for program improvement. This 

is due to either no on-site visits ^ monitors ftr unfamiliari ty 
of monitors with programs upon arrival- 

(e) Parental Advisory Council is always a problem in our ^ 

• . society. Cfne of the prevailing difficulties is the complete 

lack of communication*among ranking members of the conmunity 
,^ in the Council 1 and non-ranking members. 

{f) Matching requirements are a prfltlem especially, in a territory • 
'like American Samoa where l^ost^^f i1ts4)udget derives fT*om 
congressional appropriation* . - * 

(g) Canpetitive bidding requirements result in delay of project 
imp,lanentation which in return results in loss of funding, 

* > Due to distance and identification purposes, the sole source' 

justification is more desirable. 
6. FURTHER DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION OF CAREER EDUCATION AND ADULT , 

BASIC EDUCATION- 
,7. OVERSEAS RECOGNITION OF-JI^STRUCHONAL PERS^JNNEL * 

A certification program for our* classroom teachers has been 
implemented, the uniqueness of territorial situations and the 
element af isolation taken into consideration. What are the chances 
for such certification to ^ recognized stateside? 
' • 8. EXPANSION AND CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT UPON FEDERALLY FUNDED PROEMS. 
Federally funded programs which have been implemented have shown 
successful results. These programs must be expanded accordingly and 
continuously assessed for further improvement. 
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' * Carolyn Warnerl 

^ ^ ^ ^Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Education is more than ^ public service^-edutation is a public trust. 

J 

fhis understandi/ig is the basis for the ArizonaJJcpartment of Education's 

thrusts. Th^ Department seeks to utilize all available resources to provide 
I. « 

even more effective, improved educational services. Certain basic needs are 
recognized, espec^Tly competency in wHat has been called the six R's: 
Reading, Rights, 
'^^Riting, lesponsibilities, 
^ *Rithmetic', Respect. ' 

^ Both academic 3nd human concerns are reflected in these six R's'. Success- 
fut attainment of these six R's should enable students to derive personal ■ . 

* f 

' satisfactio/i and successfully ^contribute with reality in the " real world," 
The following' is a list of some of the concerns in education ia 
Arizona. These concerns af-e 'Viewed as opportunities to-improve education. 
T^he Department has categorized these concerns although theyjnterrelaje 
and overlap ^n actual practice. The, categories are: \) student needs, 
2). per^sonnel, 3) school relationships, 4) curriculum, 5) finance, 6) legal. 
STUDENT NEEDS : Career Awareness, Student Responsibility, Education 
^' for Minorities, Compensatory Education, Worth Ethic, Atternative Education, 
, Dropout "Alleviation. Human Relations Skills, Mandatory Special Education. 
Bilingual Education^ Student PopQlation Age, Career Exploration, Mobility. * 
Truancy. Citizenship (Rights, Responsibilities, Respects), Career Preparation, 
Basic Survival Skills (Reading, Writing, Arithmetic), Preparation for an 
Adulty^ociety. ' "' ^ 

PER SONNEL ; Administrator Renewal, Teacher Negotiations, -4oi«nitment. 
Teacher Accountability, Re&ppnding to Needs of Pre-serv.ice and Irvservice Teacher 

ERJC Training. ■ » . . 
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. SCHOOL -COMMUN I tY RELATIONSHIPS : C6mmunity Involvement, Parent Education, 
Alternative Education^ Public Information, Local Control, Education for Minorities* 

Adult Education. » " • 

CURRICULUM : Community Educa-tion, Citizenship (Rights, Responsibilities, 
Respects), Education for Minorities, Basic Survival Skills (Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic), Worth Ethic, Cross-Discipline, Human ReTations Skills, Parent 
Education, Early Childhood (Age 5-), Bilingual Education, Measuring Student 
Achievement,*Mobil ity. Career Exploration, Open Entry-Open Exit, Student 
Leadership, Articulation Between Levels to Eliminate Redundancy, Adult 
Education, Equal Educational Opportunity, Career Preparation. • 

FINANCE : Declining and Increasing Enrollments, Lateness of Funding 
Authorization, Inadequacy of Funding Appropriations, Indian Education, / 
Mobility, Serv.vce to Rural Education, Funding for Innovative Projects, 
(!ost/Effectiveness, Deflated Purchasing Power. 

LEGAL : Extended Schoo| Year, Education for Minorities, School Time 
(Minutes, Days, Beginning/Ending Age), Students' Rights, Parents' Rights, - 
Teachers' Rights, Collective Bargaining, Mandatory Special Education, •" 
Court -Decisions, ^Recordkeeping, Paperflow Reduction, Local Control, Open 
Entr'y^Open Exit, 'Govep^nc? of Education, Service to Rural Education, Working 
Relationship (Federal, State and Local), School District Reorganization, 
Equal Educational Opportunity, Public Education (Right or Privilege), 
School Liability... 

» 

COLORADO 

^ Calvin' M. Frazier 

State Commissioner of Educa:tion 

The following represents ten critical state issues as reflected in the 

Colorado State Board and Department of Education priorities. Approximately 
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every two years we. are attempting to iaentify s^uch a list as our basis 

for thJi state .budget request and ^federal applications, 

1. -WROVEMENT OF STATE A'ND LOCAL EDUCATIONAL PLANNING: 

"^■^^ One of the l^gh^priorities of our state has be^n to assist 
each -school district under thej^rovisions of the State Accounta- 
bility Act to have a. systematic way of establishing shorthand 
long-range objectives, priorities, programs to achieve these 

_ objectives, evaluation commitments^^^and^ procedure for annually- 

reporting, to the public on progress in these areas. -From the 
local level objectives and priorities we at the State Department ^ 
prepare an overview of the major needs and interests of the 
state as a basis for our presentation to the state legislature.^ 
Development of the local expertise and the' procedures whereby 
this cycle is carried out ;has been a major focus in the last 
few years. . 

USOE/Federal I mplications : The federal dollars coming to the 
state through ESEA Title V ancknow the new Title IV have been - 
most critical to implementing thi.s planning pr^ess. It would seem 
that the USOE ought to be most interested in collecting the 
priorities of the'^states and territories as a V^y initiating 
leadership practices at the fede/al level and preparing recom- 
mendations to Congress. If this were a federal interest, states 
would be encouraged to be more systematic in thei-p- statement of ^ 
objectives and priorities. An excel len^ base would ^ laid for 
meaningful communication and direction to legislative and 
executive offices. 
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STATE COLLECTION OF DATAN^ND INTERNAL MANAGEMENT TO ACHIEVE STATE' 
PRIORITIES- 

In support of the first objecti\/e of state planning, there 

has been a major effort to stneamline the data collection and 

reporting by and to the Colorado Department of Educa-tion. * In 

addition, a program-type budget has been developed with specific 
J. 

objectives' listed and the dollars necessary to, achieve the-se 

objectives. There is monitoring of these projects and the final 

reporting of the outcome of these object\^es back -to the legislature 

^ * • 

and the Executive Office at the time of the next budget review. 
Alth^^ugh still not of high quality, the cycle is improving each 
year. ^ 

USOE/Feder^ Impl icati ons : The- USOE stimulation to states to* 
enhance their internal management ability would be a meaningful , 
commitment. Through existing meetings such as the June USOE 
meeting, the CCSSO meeting, and ither sessions for chief state 
school officers, the USOE could promote* a focus on department 
management improvement. Exchanges between states might be 
•encouraged in such a way that the leadership of astate department' 
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has an opportunity to observe first-Hand the manner in which 
each department operates. Such exchanges n^l^ht be stimulated 
. by specjf>c federal grants and/or even promoted and planned by 
Regional USOESffiVes.- USOE people could participate and add the 
federal relations dimension during such exchanges. 
3.' REVISION OF STATE FINANCE ACT PROVISIONS: ^ \^ 

Much headway was made in the adoption of the 1973 , Colorado ^ 
* School Finance V\ct/^ The State will be examining this area again 
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"in the coming legisiatrye interim studies. A major consideration 

wilVcenter around^he equalizing/^ assessment's irv t?e st;^te5 

inasmuch a« the property tax is still one the .cornerstones of \ . 

our foundattoji program. The second major issue will be one or 

bT:inging many of our "State categorical programs, f.g., Hahdi- 

Snapped Children's Educational Act and Bilingual Educatio'n Act, 

into a closer relationship to the regular, ongoing school. 

* 

foundation program. 

USOE/Federal Implications : Federal Appropriations to states to"" 
do a review of their finance plans' would be most helpful ^t this 
point. As more and more states bedom involved in siich/an 
' evaluation, there should be a place fglr some regional USOE 
meetings* to bring department and state finance planners together^ 
to consider new funding approaches. , The Education Commission of 
the States does some of this but the USOE ought to be the primary 
resourxe and facilitator. / . . 

4. TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS: 

Another high priority for, bur state in, the comirig twelve 
months will be the development of standards and &n jnstitii^tic^l 
evaluation plan for professional preparation programs. Legislative 
changes in teacher certification were accomplished in this last ^ 
session. Part of the Act requires systematic evaluation rf all I 
i ^ ^ teacher education programs .by follow-up cohti^tt.wi th^graduates^ ^ 

after 'they have been in the fi-eld. A major concern is also • 
developing "over the" probfems posed by very M\Ve turnover of • 
personnel tn a local schox)] district'.- Tfre continued growth- of 
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such personnel Ns probably going to-be part of a major thrust 
by the Board/Department- in the coming year. 
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gjSOE/Federal Ia6>igi^tiorTs :/ It seems that s'tiitp and' national 
V attentiojT on teacher education programs has diminished some in 



, / ' . recent j^ears. The" federal level has not given this a major 
- focus and ^t may be a good time to step up activities in this 

, • area, ^it^could be that the^ "teacher center" concept for • 

pos,tgr*dudtt and inseryice work should be explored a^ain# State 
' ^nd federal stioilWjyR^ needed if we are t(7*explore ne# programs 
to achieve facutty and staff growth. Some resoSk^ces are avail- 

able through the. State Titlie IV dollars but an additional 

■ - . ' ■ . ■ - ^' k 

^national focusr' i^ neecled. ' - - ' , 

■ ,* *V • ' 

5. COORDINATION 0^ DEPARTM|jtT OP EDUCATION EFFORTS. WITH QTHER STATE 

^ * ■ - ... -o . ■ , : . . 

,GENCIES: , . - - . ' 



^* SocietaT i?fforts to solve vjajrious social, physical, and 
psychologica>l problems have emphasized some of the overlapping 
efforts of 'State' agetidie^V Common data systems, ^better tracking 
and. fBainsfer policies*, and^cobperative pLanaing between ^state 
d^cisipn makers have been factors creating more^oppof tutllties ' ' 
for eciucatioft but also s6me*' time-consuming interacti^ijs. 
Coordinated societal pjanning has a great potential and is a Board/ 
Department priority*v . , - . • * 

USOE/Fedgral Implications : It appears^ that more grants are being^ • 
made avail able^Trom federal sources to further coordinate human 
sei^vtce 'delivery seryicps. This >should"be continued' and encouraged. 
Federal agencies should set examples of interagencjif .cooperation , 
whenever ^^ossitJe. ' • \ / 

PROVISIONS ft>ft tQUAi. EDUCATIONAUJPPORTUNITY: 

/ L ' : -t:: ^ , 

By reliifing tj>e EEO efforts to acfountability aqd 'accreditation' 
programs and reports, greater** progress has-been made. In epcoura:ging ^ 
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' "Colorado schoQlg^istricts^o give attention thf5 area. Affirmative 
action, /due process, and geR^ral recognition of jecent^Qourt." » ^ 
trends remain a major fch^nenge for many educartional uptts. The 
Department has held joint meetings with fedej-al and state ci/il 
rights, agencies and a better feeling exists between these, groups 
as. the understanding level has risen. 
. USOE/FederaV Implications : More coordination i^ needed between ' 

the civil rights related thrusts of the Office of Civil Rights,' 
' 'Civ>^ Rights Coirmission, the Civil Rights Office under the / 
Justice Department, and the'Equal Educational Opportunity office. 
Perhaps this unification can be accompltshed through, the Regional 

Offices, although there seem to/be jurisdictional obstacles to 

y ' * - 

the attainment of* this coordfhation at this time. Secondly," 

a critical need exists -for NIE leadership in identifying those* • • 
factocs a'nd programs*that effectively yicrease 'education^opportunity 
for all students. 
7. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM NEEDS 

Colorado has focused' in recentr years on Hand 

e * • ^ f ~ - 

' programs. Bilingual "Educatioa,. and Career Educ|^ion. With a 
^s^rate Occupational and Vocational Department, ^ne of^the 
' • state efforts has been a greater^ coordination of the two. The 
major program interests now developing would relate to upgrading . 
guidjpnce/counseling and. media programs, assessment of gifted and 
tal^tpd4.program possibilities, and conttnuatibn of flight; to Read 
projects. .Am overrfdilig publi*c concern seems to be the quesbion-.- 
••Are schodTs doing a bette(^ob todiy than they were five, tert, 
fifteen years ago?" ^, ; - \ : 
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USOE/Feder^l implications :' Through Title *IV. funcling, a state has 
considerable flexibility in establishing its priorities. This . 
- ' sh6ulcl te continued as a pattern^ of support. Is there somf way 

USOE/NIE can. assist in achieving better' program •€valuat ion by 

. \\ r ' o , ' " ' • r : ^ 

^. ' local districts Stnd possibly relati'ng 'state/local evaluation to 

* ■> 

• the National Assessment project? ■ • * ' 

■ \ ' " • ' 

8. LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENX: > ^ . ^ 

* ' • . * 

A major Board/Department commitment has been made to promote' 
growth of the state's administrative l-eadership (including State, 
Department personnel). Collegial Teams have been organized and 
^\ ^ many discussions held as t6 ways^to increase, f^^l/informal 

learning among leaders. .An extension will be begun' this year ^ 
to incTude local lay leadership on school boards affl*key advisory 

f , r ' ' 

conimittees. Deans of schools of education ^nd o»ther higher education 
personnel have been of^great assistance. Established administrative 
preparation and Inservice programs have not been. reduced necessarily 
but reevaluated as to their effectiveness for , developing creative, 
.responsive leaders. 
^ USOE/Federal Implications : No major involvement would^ppear 



to be neerfed.at this time. This issue could be a part of a j 
USOE re-emphasis on. teacher education*. A real need exists ta 
r^ate some af the work findings and personnel of regional labs 
jTid administrative centers (such'' as the Center at the University 
* ' of Oregon) to this. need for leadership development. Tdo many . 
of 1:hese efforts seem tp» go on an unrelated -pjith, 

9. REASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITY USE: 

- . ' '■ ' - - . ' 

Colorado has begun tb look at state responsibilities relative- 

. ' ■ ■ ' . ' / ■ ' . ' \ 

• to lifelong learning needs of t^ population. It is felt by some , 

ERIC' . - ■ . ■ ■ . S7 . : V • 
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-that greater flexibtlity is^- needed to provide each community 

with a wi d^r range of programs to serve preschool needs through 

retirement age interests. With a droptin enrollmenf in over 

- half of ^he state's school districts^ spac^ is becoming 

available/ Interest inthe community scKool concept, adult 

* retraini*ng programs, and exploratory opportunities^in general 

is oh the^ increase. ' , , ^ ^ 

USOE/Federal I mplications : No special role is visualized at this 
'• — : — — '• * 

time. Community Schools legislation* woul-d be of assistance. 

10. UTILIZATION OF. RESEARCH FINDINtSS. AND A BROADER COMMITMENT TO 

JUDGE EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS: ' . 

J ... 
One of Colbrado's major needs is that of expertise and . 

cornnitment to evaluate the impac-t.of the 7\:ht)0l experience 

on students,' paf-ents, .and professional staff. Were this 

component fo be, fully appreciated, a built-in correction and 

' creativeness would exist in.our^schpol programs. Budget 

"priorities {locally, state and natioijally) would be more* 
defensible. TffroUgh the Accountability Act We are atiempting ^ 
to bring about growtl^*^n this area, but it remains one pfour' 
. . m^jji- unmet 'needs. . ^ • '-^ • 

USO£/Federal Implications : It is critical that'n^ationa'l research 
*. ' and. dissenii niti on efforts be unified as. at least a stable b6se 
'for addressing this nationwide problem. NIE efforts and USOE 

.project's shou.ld be harmonized as much as possible. NIE mitsrt 
be a stimulus/facflitator of local' and state, growth to*do and 
utilize research and" evaluation. This inser^yi-ce and leadership 
role of NIE may be, as .important as the actual researtffi findings. 
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District and state personnel involvement in NIE efforts, 
through sabbatical .and internships (leaves of 'absence)!, 
should be utilized whenever possible. ** ' 

ComnjssiQner^'s View of Nationwide Issues ^ 
POSTURE OF USOE , ' . ^ 

A. Under, the present Commissioner, USOE has assumed a greater 
ro^le as^^a spokesman for desirable educational programs 
and legislation. -^This is a welcome .trend and should be 
continued as a means of clarifying national priorities*^ 
in education and the appropriate federal role in respect 
^ tliese priorities. 
• B. The Regional USOE Offices sTioirt^d -fce utilized more as 
^ dissemination vehicles for USOE and NIE findings and 

projects. This particular state cormiissioner sees the / 
Regional- Associate Commfssi oner -as- ..being a means for 
promotiffg a dialogue betwe^en the states of the region and 
sponsorilig^meani.ngTHJ.l edircational conferences and projects. 
^ One of \he''most imp^ll^a^^ responsibilities of the USOE is 

to support those i^rogyerms and legislatf^' proposals that 

f % . 'A ' • 
enhance the capatkl.lty-^Df" the-^tates and local school districts 

to sojve' educational problems. Greativje -soTutions and * 

change must tJle fostered at ^he lowest level^pOssible in 

• , our organizational hierar.chy,' Legis-Tatioh that.^seeks to. 

be too specific and control J ing^t ^he" federal iBvel rtiay 

. restrict potential growth of alternatives- alid ultimately ^ 

hurt students and Wucation in generay It is hOR^.that ' y 

. *■ ' ^ the USOE amd Stale Qep»rtroents of Education can' be- mindful 



^ * " - ^ of such a^danger. 
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' CANAL ZONE 

* ' , David Speir 

Superintendent of Schools 

PR06LEW: Increaslo^umberj of Spanish-speaking children in the 
U.S. -citizen schools. \ 

OBJECTIVE: 'To provide instruction in^the English language^^^for such 

children so that they will profit more from the educational 
program of the schoo-l ; to instruct sach children adequately 
without detracting from the instruction of the English- 
^ speaking children. 
Indicators : There are substantial anc/^incr easing numbers of 
sponsored shildren who come to school unabTe to be taught 
effectively in the regular classroom because^of la^nguage 
deficiency. These are primarily militarx^^dependents^ 
Puer4;a Ricans and' those with Panamanian mothers. We already* 
have some Panamanian Spanish teachers helping these pupils 
make a transition to English, but not enough. 
Proposed ActionS : 

1. Transfer additional teachers from the Latin. American School 
^ who are presently excess because of decreasing enrollments. 
- , 2. Purchase of a structural language development program to-be 
designated as the core* for this curriculum. 

3. In-service training for these teachers to handle the 
children described above, 

4. Inclusionof mafty of these children in a pre-kindergarten 
summer school session. * • ^ 

5* Expansion of summer program for t^ese students, iri'-grades 1- 
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6. f^ilot prograrp. to 'explore other alterrfttives for this 
pOpu'Jation, e.g/'an Orientation room program: (larjguage 
deficient rchild would enter an all day program tojbe 
handled in both languages with English language proficiency' 
as its goal. Students would then be moved to a regular 
^Gyssroora when, this was accoropTjshed). - 
PROBLEM: .Accelerating pace of currici^lum change. 

Indicators : The rate at which the curniculum in our schools 
has adjusted to the rapid charigesMn our society is. sti 11 .*too . 
slow. During the last year, significant changes in the content 
of Epgli^ classes have been made. The secondary English progr'am' 
is being tTSnsformed into a* wide range of single semester ♦ 
. * el ectivff courses. Smaller enrollment has limlted the number ' 

of new courses at Cristobal High as has lHllted funds for the^ 
purchase of new .texts. HeverthielesS,. curriculum development . 
ha's not taVen place at the speed anticipated a year ago. Money 
was not- available for research and development. Budget cuts 
eliminated plans to obtain consultants, to purchase new. 
• curriculum materials, to encourage participation by staff 

members to attend meetings in the United States, and to 
' develop in-service training.. ' % 

Proposed Actions : A new fiosition in the central office for 

♦ research and development has, been established,. .The research ^ 
and development officer will woric"with the Director of 
Curriculum to plan and coordinate curriculum chartges. The 

"objectives to be sought are a wider range of offerings, more 
^ flexibility in adapting the program, to individual needs arjd 

• . If 
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capacity, and l/2ss rigidity in the mode and mSnner of 

-. • 
instruction, A comprehensive re-evaluation of the total 

second^r^urriculum structure and instructional techntflues • 

is appropriate. Topics that need special consideration are 

ecological, balance and environmental ^ollutfon, inter- . 

• national relations and human relations, the impacj^of 

science and technology in the future of our society, 'and j 

^ career education as a new focus for curriculum. 

PROBLEM: ^ ' Incrjea^ing* number of children who are emptionally disturbet^. 

Indicators :- The number of children with serious emotional 

problems has continued to increase for the past several years. ' 

These children not only are not learning properly, but the 

. ' disturbance they cause in cUss decreases the amount to be 

I 

learned by others. .] 

A recen^t study of the kindergarten population indicates that;. 

31% of* the pupils have learning and j&ehavioral , disorders. A . 

related study conducted a decade ago in the , Canal Zone revealed ■ 

a 10% prevalence figure. This represents V 20% increase in 
.-<-■_ * . . * 

students with learning and behavioral disorders. 
, Proposed Actions : Teachers must be provided "^ditional guidancTe 
by psychologists and social workers, who will also give counseling 
to the children and their parents. Special classes my need 
to be established in certain"schools for children with severe 
emotional problems. These classes must be staffed by special 
teachers on a volunteer baisis, teachers whtf either already have 
•or are prov ided traintng related to the task; The Division of 
Schools wi^l study the need and insert a budget item to begin 
work/in this area. -Consultant services will be needed*. 
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-Students certified as eligible. for services in this category ' 
frequently need placement in a full-time special class until 
sufficient progress is. made in their adjustment and achievement 
- for them to' be returned to a reguUr cUss. Sitppor^ive- 
"services afe also- needed to assist teachers in managing 
effectively the children in the special and regular classes. 
PROBLEM: ' Staffing - numbers. ^ ' 

OBJECTIVE:. Provide additional staffing to operate a superior educitjonal 
program. / 

Indicators : Present Situation: The following additional 
• ^ 

professional staff positions are badly>H£eded: 
1. /yiditional counselors/educational pre^iptiorv^at 
Curundu Jr. High School, Balboa High School, Cristobal 
. ' Jr.-Sr, High School . 

4 • 2: An additional assistant principal at Cristobal Jr. -Sr. High 
School . A ' 

3. Additional librarians/media specialists at Balt>oa High 
School and Curundu Jr. High School. 

4. Full-time nurse for Curundu Jr. High School, Balboa High 
School, and Cristobal Jr. -Sr. Hjgh School. ^ ^ 

5. Twelve class 15 teachers to implement Middle States 

recommendation of providing department chairpersojis with 

Ik 

^ time during the school day ^ to function in an effective • 

manner. 

j6. Additional reading consultants at Balboa High School and 

Cristot|al Jr. -Sr. High School. 
7. Activity coordinators rer Balboa High School, Curundu Jr. High 

School, and Cristobal Jr.-Sr- High School ! ^ 
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8. 5ut^cient Class 15 teachers to maintain "a" Pupil T^acFier 
"Ratio of 22.5. , ■ ' . . . 

The following additional positions have been reconmended 
at Canal Zone College by copr^ultants from the Middle States 
Association: . * - ' ' ' 

1 Dean of Instruction 
1 Instructor, Social Science 
1 fnstructor, Science-Math 
I Instructor, Art ^ 
1 Counselor 

1 Librarian * - . 

1 Instructor, Business Administration 

2 Para-professional instructional media assistants 
1 Library Technician 

^ ^1 Clerk-Typist - ' ' • \ 

The following additicmal positions are needed in the U.S. 
E.lementary Schools: 
.10 Librarians/Media Specialists. ' 
14 Clerks/Library Assistarfts 
2 Reading ConsyltaiTts / 
7 Language Development Teachers 
1 M^sic Teacher 
1 Art Teacher 
PROBLEM: Itecruitment - quality of applicants 

Indicatgrs : There are insufficient numberl of available 
applicants on existing registers to assure cjuality teaching 
personnel in' the schools, and tenders of egiploynjent are made 
too late to obtain those available. 
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Proposed Actions : Much more advertising should be done for / 
teachers'. Registers should be pared of all unusable candidates. 
There should^ be enough persons on the register to enable high ' 
quality selection. Since most needs are known by the end of 
December r tenders of employment should begin to be made shortly 
' thereafter. Every effort* should be made to extend all employment 

tenders- for the Coming scTlool year before the March 15 contratt 
date in the United States, to avoid unethical pressure to have 
teachers break signed^contracts. It ma^also be desirable 
to establish a position of "personnel coordinator" in the 

-Schools Division Central Office to supervise-the preparation 
and ^execution of personnel action requests, tq handle much 

.of the routine now taking up time of assista>it' superintendents, 
' '^^ . and to serve as liaison wi.th the Personnel Bureau. 

PROBLEM; Year-round schooling in the Canal Zone. ^ ^' ' 

OBJECTIVE^j^ To provide additional educational opportuni ty-^for Canal Zone 
children; to better utilize present school vacation peri&ds; 

• to enable Panama Canal home leave to be better scheduled; 

tto compensate for the breaks in ^schoolIng occasioned by , • 
PCS of military personnel. 

Indicators : Employment needs of the Panama Canal inakes it/ 
virtually impossible to schedule J.S. ©nployees wrth children 
for leave only during school vacation periods. Also transfers 
^ ' in and out of the schools by military dependents pose great 

educational probleA for those transferring, othier pupils, and 
the teaching staff. The situation is mpre tfian an inconvenience, 
and resuHs in real decrease iaieducational quality for many 
persons. ^ ' - 
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The G.A.C.O.E. did form a committee to study the year round 
school. Unfortunately, the committee never met. The chairman 
Stated that he would submit his, Individual report* ' 
Two members of th-e committee that was formed spoke to the 
GACOE at one'of their monthly meetings on year-round schooling. 
At the'cTose of the meeting the thought was to ^cceptithe^ 
chairman's repprt and put the whole Idea to bed as"^ometh1ng t 
not workable far the Canal Zone. 

A plan can be worked out without too mijch difficulty for the 

secondary schools. Due to the various sizes and enrollments 

In the elementary schools, so far It has been Impossible to 

com^ up with a plan. , / 

Proposed Actions : ^ The G.A.C.O.E. needs to form another 

committee to conduct In depth study of the feasibllltyi 

advlsabll Ity, .and acceptability of the year-round school. Thtfre 

are administrative and staffing difficulties to overcome, 

community acceptance to develop, and budget preparation needed 

before 'such a change can be made. At' least two years would 

w 

^eem necessar^^to plan and Implement such a schedule change, 
and It might i)est be phased in experimentally in/some schools 
at first. 

CONNECTICUT ^ 

• V 

Mark R. Shedd- . . 

State^Commissioner of Education • ' 

St4te education agencies--with the 'support and cooperation of the ^ - 

U.S. Office of Educa'tion--are commissioned to serve the end purpose of 

education; providing learning opportunities which meet the diverse aspirations 
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concerns, interests, reaming s'tyle's, and needs of each individual chil4 
and young person. 

Each of t^he'fol lowing pages takes up' an educationa/ purpose to which 
state education agencies arid jJSOE^xafl-a^^ret^ their efforts 

to help improve education in the states, 

Every state education agency has played, is playing,, and will continue' 
• lo play a part in the pursuit of each of these, educfl^tional purposes. 
,^None of these purposes can ever'^be completely, lastingly, and 
perfectly attained.* But each purpose is approachable, and the challenge 
of trying to come as'^^close to realizing each one as is humanly possible 
shQuld be taken up by state and federal education agencies with enthusiasm, 
perseverance, and zeal. . . 

I. Educational Finance ; 

The. amount'' of money spent per pupil is widely acknowledged as an 
essential factor in the t>readtK of educational opportunity a school system 
provides. Breadth of educational opportunity, in turn, is widely acknowledged 
as one important measure of quality in education. 

Even those who hold that no one can -prove a' direct relationship 
between, the amount spent on edu[:ation and the value .received are hard put 
to disprove this argument. . • 

Whatever positions people take on the Relationship between educational 
expenditures and educational quality, the fact^is that the present educa- 
tional finance systems in this country are not cpnducive to equality -in 

* ' ' ' ' 

. educational opportunity. ' \^ " ' ^ 

. . Great inecjualities in learning opportunities exist between the school? 

of every community in every state and between the schools of the various 

states as well . ^ I 

ERJC . 4.r 
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These inequalities exist chiefly because/ of th^ inequities in the 
educational finance systems under whicti the schools must operate. 

In more than a score of states; including Connecticut, the per.cen- • 

tage of stajte aid to local education is below the national average. In 

37 states, the state is less than 'an equa) p'^irtner in sharing local ^ 
* '- *' 

% * " 

education costs. In 27 states, the main burden of financing, education is 

on local communities. Thus, there are, in many states, thousands of glaring 

disparities in educational opportunities between communities. 

Communities with low property tax wealth., no matter how l^rd they 
try, cannot provide educational prog^^ams and services equd-l* in depth, 
quality, or scope to those provided by communities with high property ^ 
tax wealth". The ill-favored cofmiunities range all the way from the largest 
of cities to the smallest of towns. 

To move toward equity of educational opportunity, states should 

adopt educational finance systems flesigned to help communities deal with 

educational needs which are beyond their capacity to meet. The aim of • 
* • _ 

such systems should be to bring the states Jnto positions of equal part- 
nership with communities*in sharing educational costs: Such, a development 
should not, and need not, lead to any dissipation of local autonomy in 
school governance. Rather, local-state partnerships--in which the state 
manifests its recognition that ccamunities differ widely in the/r Ability 
to support, education--would be a source of. strength for education at the 
very places mutually agreed upon as most in need of strengthening. 

Restructuring of educationa^l finance systems would be fjjrther enhanced 
thrcwjgh' greater federal participation. A strong federal-state-lx)cal part- 
nership would' do much to assure far greater equity ^of local educational 
opportunity. ' • 
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IL Planning and. Evaluation^ * \ . 

•A^ major links in^he education^ccountabil^.ty*'ctiain, state- education 

'agencies \m^\ constantly improve- their capat>ilities in planning and evaluation. 

. Even the SEA's which are most -well- favorjed when it comes, to Jtechnologic^l ^* 

,sophistitation^musT~st>y on the lookout for better ways to get, study, and 

use information for the statewide improvement of instruction.^ ^ 

,rt is through planning and evaluation that individual tea-chers be^come^ . 

.better prepared ^to deal With the diver^se needs, concerns, and learning 

styles of individual learners. It is through planning and ev^Ujatlon that / 

school administrators become better able to coordinate the efforts of their 

staffs. V It is through plajnmng and evaluation that school sys^fem administrator's 

^ * become betteij able to fOordinat§ the efforts of tne^centr^V oftice staffs. 

And it is through planning and evatuaition that state education agencies * 

••\|et a composit-e'picture of local, district pt'ogress and problems so that state 

' educators- cdn, contribute their expertise to the improvenj^nt of instruction^ 

^Planning and evaluation are distinct but interdepentfenf activities . 

Planning feed% into evaluation and 'evaluation feeds into (farming in a 
- ' ^ ' V, ^ • 

^never-ending cycle. -It is imperative, therefore, ttiat e<jucato*s at all 

levels work together to determine their spe^|^ic need§ for planrfi^^ and 

-evaluation information; to decide 'how b^t' to get>thu/ir^^ation* to one , 

^ another;. and to apply this infol^ation inaWayfi .whlth V»ill keep^ the planning-- 



evaluation d^odess. in smooth running order.i ' }* 'Z - ,'* ^ 

Where state education. agencies are cpnc^iq^eav all; Ifhi-s- implies the 
need fer highly dev^oped management infbrmaxl^^if^^ms ?nd for siatewidev 
* master planning eff'Orts which lend thef^elv«^to constant evaluati j| and 
revision. Good management information sVitems need good ingredient?-- 



> 



information which is basic, relevant, and sound; clear objectives to pJan 
for, apd measure ag^jnst; ^technical know-how and, capacity; and efficient 
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d1sseminati<$n methods to inlure.that plans and e^altrsWe /psults are 
used to best advantage. - , . - ' 

- State education agencies need to improve their ability to dAoth 
short-t^ and long-term>lanni,r)g. Vrhey need to know tItFfcasic dimensions^ 
of current state systems of education to determine how to keep them 
healthy over the next five years. .They need to prepare themselves also 
to tak« a critical and imaginative view pf which economic,^ psychological , 
^rh social trends are likely to become influences upa^i education ten, 
fifteen, ^ind ti^enty years from now. - ' ' . . 

State-regional-local partnerships in planni(ig and evaluati'on should • 
reflect the same type of cooperation and coordiViation which goes into 
the restrupturiftg of Educational firj^nce systems. The j^nd "purpose of * 
bbfh endeavors, after all, is the improvement of instrujttien. , 



III, Profes^sional Developmertt 



Declini^ enrollments offer state eduealion agenci^es the opportunity 

' ■ ' W ^. • 

to' eiH^and^and stj:engthen their leadership rol^ in the professional 
* dev.elopment of teachers, Administrators, and othier school personnel.. 
When enrollments were* rising rapJdly and teacher -shortages were . 
chronic, the emphasis in professional development was on preservice 

preparation. , 1 " - ' < 

^ Now, with fewer new tAchers entering the scKpo-ls, teachers in 
. service make iip a larger and larger pereentage of the total teaching force. 
These t^achers-from the ones with- a coupU of yeaJ?s 'of experience* to 



the' ones with twenty, thirty, or more'years of-€i(perience-jjtanj^6 
. benefit greatly f^m wel 1. -canceled and wel 1 -pre^nteU rn&e»Pce education- 
activities. «^ It can safely bl assumeJ that the. great tfiajori;:y of thpse 

' •- • • '.T - :" ' ♦" ■ 

' teachers want to take part in'a broad^range of"inser,vice activities than^ 

70 
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hdA^e .been, avail able to ttiem in the past. What'^ more, they Want to be 
actively anjd directly involved ii^ the planning and presentation of such^ 
activities.. » - , - ' 

An abajidance «f knrowledge, skills, and talents is waiting to i)e * 
tapped among working ^educators. Teachers wan^to share v^hat they know 

and what th6y can do with their colleagues. They want to help other 

* * S * ' * 

teachers and to receive help t>iemselves. ^ 



State education agencies can facilitate opportunities' for teachejs 
.and other school personnel to improve themselves. In this endeavor, ^ 
.state educators should ccnsider the patenti^l of t^service activities 
beyond traditional approaches^ which have ^Drovided a relatively low 

yield. State educators should view i-nservice education as akin t6 . 

' I- ^ 

good educatipn for al 1* Tearners--that is, view it as start^g^ith • 
learners where they are.' . - / ' 

This view 'would require pegging professional devjelopment to 

* the sitfational needs', both present and prospective, . of the particips^nts 
in inservice activities. Such activiti^s^ need to be presented, in ways 
wbjci^ teachers' find applicable to the challenges they encounter -every 
day. It follows that, for such^activities to be effective, teachers^ 

* have tOAbe involved deep^j^ in their development. Like men and worrteri 

in. other^caneier f;!ields, teachers waht to find satisfaction in their woVkt 
Thiey want to* wo rV in organisations which recognize, nurture;, aitd are 
supportive of their knowledge and^sktlls. Jhey welcome having their 

^.talenfs drawn up in l^e causejOf improve(j instruction, afld theyt'look 

> 

with favor upon" involvement in such forms as partifcipatory rfianagement 
and -shcTred decision-making. 

State educatToF"agitK:ies' should develop a greater c^ipacity .to provide 
istan 



leadership and assi'stanC^to'Jocal sq^wol syst^jns in their inservice 

7/ 
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eSucation activities/ la this effort, state, educators should help Ideal 
^^ucattfrs identify resources, available tf^ro.ugh-regional educational 
• Service centers^ higher educa^tion institutipns, libraries, hospitals, 
/industry'^ and other agencies.. • • . - • 

IV ' Career Preparation. ^ / 
* • \ ' • ..." 

the changing nature of the world of work, ajid of the persons in the. 

world of work, must be treated by state education agencies , as. rpatters of . 

great concern. The entire/elationship between the school and the* wofkj)lace 

has to be rethought with an eye both^toward adjusting to today *s realities, 

and toward preparing young peopJe for what the best -foresigf^ s^s wi:ll be ' 
/ ' / . " • • ' ^ ' . ' 

tornprrow's^ realitiefs. ' , . * / - ' 

This retT^inking must inVolve the preparation of alj children and. / 

V young people--whether T:hey ^I'an to worTlrfier gradua from higfr school - 

of after po^tsecondary education of some ,-^t^pe^. \ V * 

. * , RethTn^cirrg the school-Workplace relktfonship implies strongly the • 

need for statewide ma\ter planning 'for vocational and career educatfon. * • 

Vocational pro^drns--whetKer in state or regional vocational schools 

' , or in vocational programs ' in Gompfehensi ve high schooIs--fnust be reevaluated' 

• .constantly td make sure they are in tune with the fields in -which there 

are jobs and in whi^h there are likely td be jobs,. - . , - 

The eduCatiop of all children and young p^eople must be. designed with 

an eye to fnaking it broad enough 'so that i none of t'^em will ba^lodked into 
-A dissatisfying or shrinking job markets. ( • ' 

Though ^schools cannot make boring ^obs interesting; they- can helf) 

* young people' acquire knowledge and skill'^ which will give them'the flejcibil ity 



and resourcefulness theyneed to 4«ave uninspiring. j&bs for better antf more- 

] ■ . >> • : ■ 

satisfying jobs. 
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State education arfenci^es,- while majntdining' and stirengthening vocational 

programs of proven lasting merit, should at th© samg time explore possi- 

^' • ^ ^ . ' • . 
bill ties in new or expanded workjstudy pro*grams aniil'other tarter preparation 

alternatives. They should al^D help local School di'stricts Jn their efforts 

to keep young people out 'of the no-Oman's land^betwe^r^ aTcademically-oriented , 

_^nd vocationally-oriented education.' ^ ^ 

. Career educations-infused^ as a^concept thf^oughout the en^jj^re. 

. V_ ' ^ ' ' ' ' . • 

curriculum, not as a detached discipline--shou>lchbe fpstered as widely 

• " * < ' /\ • ^ • * ' ' 

as good sens'e indicate?. Each career edtication el'ement--awareness, 

/ , ' • 'V J _ . ' 

exploration, preparation^ "and counsel tng--should be^ implemented so that 
* it unfolds in logical progression, providing each'young persx)n with a 
sense of direction; Yet evdn^ the 'individual's Sense of direction is 
crystal izingr rt/should te subjected tp constant review both in the light- 
^of 'changing realities in ocCupatiorfa^'l fields a'nd in the light of changing 
jffieptions^J^ the individual. ' * * 

The career preparation 'goal shou1'(i bef^tcf.help the individu'al make 
enlightened ^hoices. * - , \ • •/ 

( ^ 

'• ^ 

,V. students \Needs' ' , 

^ ^At thV^same time that they are laying great* stre^^ on tndividuallzed 

edacatiftp, educatdrs are discovering that tfiiTdren and young people are ^ 

» J '\ ^ t ' ^ 

more differ^nWrom one'^nother than they bad ever imagined". ^ ] 

' ^ ' * The schools have 4one a great deaU pWticularly during th^'past" 
ten years, to respond to the needs, aspirations, and learning- styles of 
many different groups (|f students. ii ' . 

Programs and services abound for the poor, ttie handicapped; the retarded, 
-the emo'tionaMy disturbed, the nt)n-English ipeaking, and those .'of diverse 
ethntc heritage.. » , • 
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Y^t', today, the demand goes beyond this type of reSponsiveness. 
E<^en those who by demographic and other statisticat [neasur§s were once 
Identified as typical are \jiow seen as spanning an enormous range of t 
differepcej where learning needs are 'concerned. 

• The schools, the/i, ar6 faced w>th the task of becoming^far more - 

' Vt ^ . -\ A\ • ^ • 

responsive tf^an ever., ihey need to mak:e'avai lable a whole set of 

alternative learning enviromnents, programs, teaching styles, and options. 

^ But the creation- of these alternatives ahd-opt'ions are just one . 

of four broad areas of priori ty* of whtih schools should be nvindful. The 

# 

other priorities are: guaranteeing tha-t every student attains basic 
1 iteracy, 9Ccupationai competency, and civic responsibi 1 ity;:>maintaining 



'high standards of excellence in all instr'uctiorlrl programs and acknowledging 
the need to honor the rights of student? in the spirit as well as the letter 
of th'e law. * , ' ' 

Alternatives artd options are pjarticularly critical at the secondary 
l^vel where -the student demand is the greatest and .where the complexity"^''" ' 

large high school orgainizations frequentlytconstrains flexibility in 
programming . • 

State education agencies--worlfing in partnership w)th local s/chool 
syltem's in the fields of teacher dfevelopment, curriculuijft developmefvt , and 
^.ariagem&^^sys;tefns develo,p(nej^t— can help school s^be^e .more responsm 
to the needs of stu/ents. Ambng approaches Wthy of exploration are 
flexible patterns of staff deployment, fl exible .uses of student time, • 
year-round us* of -school VaciKties , oMt-of-school lo^a%ion>f or learning 
activities, wider use of television, computer-assisted, instruction, 'and 
'otfier applications of technology in the teaching-learning process. 
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. ^ Kenneth Cy Madden ' * ' 
\ State Superintendervt of Public Instruction ' * 

Part A lists the^ critical problems in Delaware at the pr€sent;\Part B , 

is a listing of objectives assigned to th'e deparHient staff seeki.ng s^utions 

to tnose problefDs; Part 6 a Ijst'of reconmendations for Office of 

Education consideration. * 

* , ^ * ^ . \ , I* 't 

\ 

• . ' , ^ Part A 

The major educatidnal proWems.in Delaware, as I see them, are tie 

^ L Intgrdistrict Remedy for 'Desegregation of Wilmington Public Schools 

A sizeat/le part of the department staff is devoting full time 

to the dfeveYopment of interdistrict plans in compliance with a 

^federal coiirt order. Ten school districts are involved and it 

^is the major interdistrict plan before federal cour*ts at this time. • 

The fiscil costs connected with plans proposed are staggering, 

rt^^d.r\iQ obviously face a leveling up fff^ocess in regard to 

staff salaries, and expenditure levels.- The sociological part 

of the plan, inl/O'lying hum^n relations- workshops and inservice 

training /or pupils, staff. and boa remembers,* likewise 'taxes ' 

available funds. J\ 

Manda^^ory Education for All Exceptional Children,. Ages 0-21 

P reparf a tit) n' in advanc? of legislation for m^^tory education 

of exceptional' children, ages 0-21, is underway with activities 

mned iji ^he following areas: * ^ • . 

--identification, of ^ynserved and underserved; ^ 

--^Hagnosrs and evaluaticxn of childrerf identified in statewide 
,?s.earch; , * « 
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--pilot program development for 'service^ del i very to all 
exceptional children 0-21 not presently being served; 

--assessing data collected in regard to developmen-t/and 
* f adoption of proposed legislation. 

» / • 

3. Insufficient State Funding for LEA's to Offset Inflationary Costs 
V ' Inflationary costs in a recession period for fuel and^ 

electricity are familiar problems everywhere. This issue .is ' 
a serious ffnancial problem in DelJlyare^ since revenu^e projections 
are down and funds are not available*to keep pace witb inflationary 
costs. School districts must rob money from school supplies and' 
equipment or salary accounts to pay fixed costs of fuel and ^ 
electricity. ' ^ " 

' 4, Insufficient State Funding foi; Equal lotion to Reduce Differenced' 
in Funding Per P^jpil V\mong LEA's ^ 
. ' . , Delaware has a high percentage of state support (70%), but 
differences in local funds. varies from the richest district to 
the poorest di5,trictb|^H ratio of.JO to 1., £ach year improvement 
has'been rn^de in sta^ eo/j^l izafi on funding to reduce this 
, diff-erence,^ but low revenue projections for" fiscal '76 preclude 

.any improvement in equalization f-unding. (Variances in total 
expenditures for education among school districts' in Delaware is 
2 to 1 ). ■ ' • . 

» 

5. . Clarification of Roles of State Boar\^- Local Boards of Education 
With'the advent of student rights, EE^ procedures', etc., 
more State Board interventi-on has taken place than formerly. This 
'•/ has aroused 'considerable concern ^al^out jboth the l9gc|^ and appropriate 
.role of the State Board as it relates to powers forTiiM5?con5,idered 
Oocal boards, of education. A- special cornnittee has been appointed 
/ / , to clarify roles^ an^^^nsul ta'nt has'been^€jigaged,to lead the .st'udy. 
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Image of Education and Educators 

The education community today cloes not enjoy a high Va.tinq 
among parents, citizens-at-large, and legislators. Problems of 
discipline, concern about progress of s.tud^iit^^ student 
disruptors, high taxes, and' the present Wilmington desegregation, 
suit all combine to make a yery,,tense situation in our state. 
' Failure of tax referenda is commonplace. 
Jealousy of Other State Agencies of the Legislative Glout of 
School Administrators and Boards of Education 

All agencies in Delaware, with th^^xception of education, 

are headed by a cabinet s'ecretary The education establishment 

is thus free- to lobby independent of the budget recommendations . . 
%- 

of the Exee^utive Branch. T-meet monthly with all school super- 
intendents and working with the' School.^Boards Association we have 
developed a powerful lobby. As a result of the fiscal situation, 
in Delaware for fiscal 76, all '^agenci(^- have been required to 
take a 2% cut from the original budget recommendations. The 
education lobby has been able to have its cut reduced to .5%. 
This obviously 'has caused much bitterness and cansiderable'jealousy ^ 
of the .power of eduoators. While we. want to retain this independence-, 
it is, nevertheless, a continuing irritant to other agency heads 
and makes coordination and cooperation difficult. 

This raises the point in, my mind about the ability of the 
Office of Education .to ever tfuly speak on a national level for the 
needs of education. As presently constituted, and even uftder a 
separate cabinet position for education, the Aciminist^ati^)n's budgA 
will have to be presented and supported. The education eslS(bl ishment 
'under this system will always be at odds with the Qf^ice of EducflLtion, 

77 . ^■ 
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Qnless there is a, President or Budget DireTctor in dune with the 

Beds of education. Some way should be_found for OE to have' 
4he independence to sptirk for the needs of educaitit)n at the 
national level . 

Lack of Funding for Massive Inservice Training Program's for r 
Teachers and Administrators 

The major unstated problem in Del-aware is and has been the 
real need for i^fprovement of instruction. The pract?ice in 
education of teachers receiving one training period in their 
HfetTme 'is inconceivable in today's world. Education has 



devised all kinds of organizational schemes^ and gimmicks to 
improve* education; but in' my opinion^ real improvement will only 
be-Tnade when we require, teachers and administrators periodically 
to-become involved, in a retraining program to'update their 
skills and techniques. We do not have the funding at the 
state level to do this and recommendations in Part C speak 
mdre s^^ecif ical ly to this. • 
Inadequate Coordination of Health and Educatipn Needs of 
. Children Among State Agencifes , ^ 

This is a problem in Delaware' to which we have -addressed 
ourselves, as indicated in Part B of this paperS Many programs 
exist for the eduda>tion'of children in various state and federal 
agencies, but to date we have not given adequate attention to 
coordination of "^programs an.d planning efforts. 
Problems Brought About By Declining Enrollments 

Serious problems-exist with regard to'reduction of 
staff as a result of declining enrollments. EEOC regulations 
relating to minorities and women present-problems which ha.ve not 

if 
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been resolved at this time. Related to this area are use o? 
buildings no longer needed for education, early retirement, and 
reduction of class size- and/or use' of--dddi tional specialists for 
remedial or enrichment purposes.^ ^ ^ 

Part B 1^ ^ 
The following issues have been identified as educational objectives ip 
Delaware and will receive priority in terms of staff effort and available 
funding: ^ . . 

1. Implementation, evaluation, and refinement of educational 
delivery system for the severely, mental ly retarded, who were 
formerly in day-time care cer\ters^,,^ ~ ^ 
Implementation, evaluation, (aftd modjftcation of exemplary 
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- .program as set forth in/tne, 5tate Plan for "Vocational Education 
of the Handicapped^ 

3. Development and' im^ementation of guidelines for providing 
educational alternatives for students with special ^behavioral 
problems. ^ ^ • 

4. Modification througJi continued development and implem'entation of 
curriculum activifiiss of the Human Relatiofl^ project as part of 
educattOn'al and sociologi^l concerns relative to court-drdered - 
redistricting of the public schools, in New tastle County. 

5. Field testing of acceptable organizational and instructional 
programs Stanjlards for elementary education, K-4. ahd/or K-6, 

6. , Corrective action training sessions with teachers resulting from 
' the reporting of the statewide testing scores* to assure better 

understanding and commitment to subject area improvement/ Further 
refinement of the Delaware Educational Accountability System, 
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- . 7'. Coordinaltion of leadership and program activities of the Right- 

to-Read project and the Delaware Reading Center to insure improved 
impact on the developme)i^ of basic reading instruction. 
8. Development and- implejientation of a comprehensive curriculum 



guide for vocational and career education exploratory programs* 
in thp middle schools. ' 
9. Development of programs to improve the irr^age of education and 
educators with parents, public in general, and legislators. 

10. Clarification of roles of State Board/Local Boards J n teVms of 
responfibi 1 ity for educational matters. 

11. Delineation of rules of State Education Department/School Districts 
and the Department of Health and Social S?fvices for the health 

• and education of exceptional CKildren from ages 0-21.- 

12. Refinement of the Career Education concept. 

i ^ 

13. Development of a program as follows to insure equal educational 
.opportunities for all chiKlren who have been identified as having* • 
different or exceptional abilities:. - * 

a. T& develop and implement a search and census system which 
screens andVounts all unserved and underserved handicapped 
children, 0-21, by May 1 , 1976, ' • 

b. To develop and implement an 'identification system whicl^ • 
' validates 25% of the searched and screened population and 

) refers all school age children to LEA p/ograms by June JO, 1976, 
^ and t^e other 75% of the population. by December 3Q, 1976: 

c. To develop by Januaj^ 5o, 1977, a i^eport for the State Board 

of Education which provides accurate program and budget figures 
fbr mandatory specUKeducation as it relates to the handicapped 
chiljlrdn searched, screened and validated. 
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d. To develop and impl^ent pilat progriims in the LEA^s for 
identified and .^^il idated one to six year old Handicapped 

, » children by June 30. 1976. ^ 

e. To provide foV the orderly phase-in of the Daytime Carfi 

. • *^ ' ^ 

tenter population. of students into the special schools pf v 

the state *by September 1, J975. 

• f. To develop and implement a feasibility study of providing 

^ ' program^ for d'^af children in^lpwnstate Delaware.* 

14. Development of a roanpovier needs assessment sys.tem to be used as 

a basis' for new program, implementation/existing program deletion 

and/or programs revision correlated with manpower needs. r - 

I 15. Development of perfarmance based curriculum guides for al^l - 

^ voca^ional^^eas offered by vocational -technical schools, 

16. Refinement or monitoring, evaluation, and dissemination ^ 

capabil ities ,of the education department,. 



17. ' P|:ov1siorf of leadership and coordination of state and loca.1 

activ^ies in preparation for the Bicentennial. 

18. Refinement of plans for school facilities use in a period of 
declining school enrollments. 

19. CTarificati^n of fiscal responsibility (stfllte/local) for extra 
state costs for local salary supplements and persons femployed 



fully from local tax^unds, 
20. Refinement of efforts to achieve .a gjMter measure of equalization 
* of funding among the school district^Bfthe state and improvenfent 
of sta1;e funding at all leviels to offset inflationary costs, / 



4 ^ 
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Part C' . ' 

The following "are' critical problems which relate to federal -funding 
of education and are submitted as my recomm^^ations for <;onsideration 
by the (^f ice of Education staff : \ ' ' - 

1. OE Should Establish a Natio nal Educational Policies Coimiission 

— r : — ■ — i 

'The purpose of such a commission would 'be to establ ish , 
educational priorities, be the voice for education, and in .effect, 
be the major educational- planning agency. The commission should 
be staffed with outstanding ^ulfcors, philosophers, economists 
and such others a? would be considered appropriate. This woul^ 
minimise thrower of pressure groups to establish priorities"^ * 
- both nationally and on the state level. This would help us in. 
the states, since piost pressure groups existing on the national 
level* have a strong operational base at the state level also. 

2. . OE or NIE Shoi^ Establish and Fund Demonstration Schools for 

Massive Inservice Education of Teachfers ard ]^dl!rtfr^strators 

The need- to upgrade teachers "and administrators Ts so'Obvious_^ , 
that ij hardly needs to be said', but >t is not being done. We . ^ 
have countless-educational problems and we count upon field grants^ 
• occasional workshops, coursework, oc general reading for'disseoiination 
and implementa'tj^on. In my opinion, it h?s not worked well and never 

' will. I ^ink teachet-s and administrators should per-iodically go ^ 

' ' ■ ' . . . ' ■ 

through an extensive retrainirvg program to upgrade their skills 

' '* ■ . ' ' ' 

and techniques, and acquire new knowledge. ^ 
■ * Industry has long fTnce learned the value of retraining • 
, personnel at efll levels including management. General Matofs 
recently installed^ a new motbr in their Bu*i^k automobile.. Auto 
mechanics all over'tiie 4:oi|njtfy were brought In to demonstration 
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qli^ers to leyn to mainifain the new motor, ^Sirice, mot (JiFS^al ways 
react the same, given the- same -set of xondi tions, one cow^d have 
^ assumed thisrwas?a need^l^ss expffns€. ^ ' , , . ' 

But colnpar^ this wijth what we do in eduqation; Teachers have 
one student teacMpg experience and then they are tossed with 
^ kids for the rest af tlleir teaching .l^e with little or no super- 

^ visVon and for^ most, litfl^ opportunity fjjr upgrad'i(Tg: And kids ^ 

^ " " * 

^ \ aren't like mo tors; they^are different every day. . 

^ * And •in^sjtry^serjds^worJcers to training sessions at fu^l salary 

• V* and expen^^s. What a/wonderflil opportunity we now have with 

^ -€xc-ess l^eac^ers to provi'de *a^pd%^ st«ff to replace * 

' yi;^' \' teich^s who ^jiou^ld be ^nt jto demonstration centers^-for a.MfW 
V . • ™' learning opportunity. * > 

>^ . ' ' /I'h^ve in mind regional demonstration centers whioh would be ; 

♦ ^ staff ra^ittj the best practitioners and theoreticians available 
N • • in tomy*^ market. I envision this .experrence for^achers at 



• ' ' ' ' * least every* ten"y£errs\ 

; > For admints1jj|att)rs* the situation is even wor%^.^ The majority 

^ ' has^ never ^en had ah internship .program jnd learn right ^n the 

^ job: '^oo>s frhould-^eTprovided for t^^ - - \ 

^ 3. OE SKould E stablish a Commission tx) g^dluate FederaLl Aid to Edu.cati6n 

' ■ • ; Program^/ ■ • - ^ • . %' - 

• . ' • . i Federal money is, needed, but it 'is.. .time- for. us to Xboi at^ 

- ' ; . / whe/e we*are and viihere we are going in'\erni? of federal education 

' p^^ams. 'The 7% of education's c^ts provided from federal fund^ 
" V' ' ■ cohtFoV an awful Motiof -our t)perdtlon. need to" take a long. hard 
. ' ^Jook. at the contr6% impend by thj little bit ofimoney received.^ ■ 
The.constarif tKrWt^'of finds fejng witlihfeW^for ^.this qr that ^ 

■ i , :• ^ ' . ' ^ ... • • - 



r 
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• reason is disturbing. THjb federal bureaucracy and all its power 
Is 'frightening. 

4. , NIE Should Cease to Be a Grants Agency- and Conduct Applied 

Research, on the Real Needs. of Educatio^' • • " 



•In point^ ^bove 
' receive grants a 



, In my opj;iipn, the best brains in the country ought to be 
assepibled to develop the programs^, techniqties, etc. whicK would 
thep, be disseg^inated through thejdemonstration centers mehtioned^ 

|bove. Presently, too many people untrained in research 
and ^thA.,coi\tributions in^moVt cases are ^minimal . ^ 
^Dozens of problems besetting teaches and'^^admihistrators need 
. the attention of experts rather than oqr' present hi-t and ^^5s[^^^^^ 
. apprdach. " > * ^ * ' 

OE Should Establish a Commission to CTarify^he Roles of Federal/ 
State jurisdictions \ . ' ' ^ ^ ^ . 

Just as there is concern wfthirf our st^ foft overlapping 
unclear jurisdiction between state- aq^.-J'^caT^ thiere ,is the 

same with regard to the Office of Education and -SEA's. "Congress 

/ • - •• ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ C 

/ continues to add new programs apd the Office of Education wrrte^ ^ 
. pages <0f new rules ana^egulations in the Federal Register. > 

Many problems arfe-oaused by federal regulations w|rich createP'^ • 
an unfavorable impre'^siDn in the minds'^oMhe general pu^ic. In , 
fact, restrictivl rej^l^tiohs cause many^people to question the 

• * worth of continued^participation ^n federal .pnd^rams. Admittedly," 

Other agehcies^outside^t^e Office of ''Educitio^ such as £EOC, ' ' ^ 
J ' CiviV Rights Office, and others a,re the root cause more so than , , 

* the OE. ; . ' ' . . \ ^ " • 

My po'lnt, however, is tfiat we are developing inore federal controls^ 
all the time and Agieri can .education is well on the to losing its 
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uniqueness, local control by^ a ^oard of Education. fl 

6.^ Changes in Existing OE Programs 

Th^following is a list of .suggestions for ^hanges in existing 

dE or HEW Programs: 

a. That an adequate floor' (guaranteed allocation) be ijjcluded 

\ ^ %^ 

*fjDr small states*. ^ 

b. Forward funding should be put into effect basedton minimal 
activity support. 

-c. Revision* and ^amendment procedures should be clarified and made 
more efficient. > • . \^ 

d. That loca\ needs assessment data, primarily for^EA improve- 
ment, should be maintained. ^ ' 

e. New flexibility goals" f^ ^'in kind" services. ^ - ^ 
y f.' More informc(;tion ar>d specificity in annual reports; alsp, 

^ . more Reliable data. ' 

g./' Take nepessary action to assure that regulations and guidelines 
for additional programs are prt)mptly deve] oped and ^issued. 

\\ FLORIDA 

^ Ralph D. Turlington ^ 

State Commissioner of Edutation V 

Collective Bargaining: ^ ^ - ^ , , . 

Passage of a federal collectiv'e bargaining iaw has become a major issue in/the 

94th Congress, As with any compTTfec issue, a number of i nterrelated'^problems 

"'and' contending positions are relevant to collective barga^ing in the public.- 

sector.* From our perspective, the two (nost important problems .caused ats' a 

^ ' ' " . " ^ ^ \ ' ' *• 

result of thls-issue are: ^ . -^^ ^ 
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1. * Preefnption of State responsibility-and-authority by a federal 

statute in an area legally, historfcally and traditionally ! 
included within the parameters of StafS juVisdictictfi; and, 

2. The pervasive, disruptive' impact of a (proposed) federal collective 

• » 

bargaining law in polarizing and alienating complementary segments 
of the educational comwnity. ^ 
The'1974 Florida 1 egi si a^ture formulated a unique and comprehensive collective 
bargaining procedure to meet the needs of the State's educational structure 
and t:omniunity. Thus, for Florida .the issue of collective bargaining has already 
been resolved. Congress, however, seekd t?) impose uniform standards . and 
conditions . in collective bargaining situations inherently unique. Not only 
woujd Congress "preempt" State authority and responsibility, but it would 
also arbitrarily disrupt the "equilibrium" already established in each" State. 
It is„ our position that the issue of collecti-ve bargaining is, best resolved 
by each ' individual State, consistent with its^u^1ique educational development 
and structure. . * - - 

Principle of State ^nvolvJl^nt 

Both Congress .and 'the U.S. Office of Education must' recogni ze and accept the 
corttext of federal, state, and local roles in education. Where federal and 
state roles^meet, each level of government must assurpe a "partnership" 
perspective. Both state and local education agencies should^ b^ viewed in 
-terrtts af cooperation jp^ Congressf bSOE, and other responsible executive * 
agencies-. Too often' in the past,- an adversary relationship has been th^ rule^ 
rather than the ^fexceptiohT .'The concept of state-federdl -local partnership. , 

• . ' . : • i^, ' 

should be emphasised and reinforced by Cbngress and USOE at every opportunity,* 
.State' edUcatTon''agencies, as th^v primary -resports^ble agenci^ fof education, 
^hoi^ld be JnvplvecL and participate in^l I'e^els and phases of the federal 
Qovernment, including: v (1) • all plia5,^s of the legisl^ative process; 
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(2). the development and promulgation of rules, wregulations and guidelines; 

and (3) the ongoing a>id continuous administration of federal education 



•prog^ams^ Only wfien the "partnership" concept per^pdes^- ^1 ^aspects of the 

'combined 



federal-state r|lationship can the true impact of thei'r\gfrtbined effort 



be felt and appreciated. ' 



Advisory^ Councils ^ 
Congress, as well as state education agencies, has long realized the importance 
of parental an^lay involvement in the educational process. Both st^te and 
Tocal education agencies have accepted and emphasized the'concept of parent/ ^ 
community/professional involvement. ^ However, advisroy committee requirements 
have rapidly proliferated as one condition for the approval of categcwy^cal 
'grants. To cope with the growing profusion of advisory council requirements, ' 
Florida has specif ical ly assigned an executive assistant to .coordinate our 



federal advisory cpunci> activities. Just keeping track of the appointments 
^requires close to fifteen percent of his time.- Notwitftftanding their value and 
function, advTsory councils ant comi^ittees ^^^^^^T* »^^dundant or ineffectfve 
bfecause they operate in relative isolation from othe'r^ important facets of their 



educational environment. Opportunities to blend or integrat^rograrhs iato^state 

or local ongoing programs are sometinles missed simply, because advi sory -council s 

\ * 

exhibit a limited perspective of the lot^l educational system. .Congress can 
and should assume the responsibility for monitortng the large number of'advisory^ 
counci Is'^and commi ttees which it authorizes, and review their effectiveness / 
periodically. Although advisory councils perform a*n invaluable role in pro- 
moting parental participation, it is entirely possible to 'have "too much of a 
good thing." .Congress must be reasonable in Ijmi^ting .4he number of advisory 
Is to maintain the value and^ impapt or\ their role within the educational^ 



counci 
system 
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. ' ■■ '~ ■■ ■ ■ ' . ' .■ ■ 

"Hol d Harmless" and the Impact bf federal Involvement j 

The pnn&'iple,- intent, and equity of the "hold-harmless" concept should 

be reevaluated in light of the rapidly changing demands of a technological 



cind mobile* society, 
in pterins of the cl ien 



The equity of the hold-harmless Concept must be measured 
^s served, Ine>fgibl^ participants* due to" changes in 
grant tormulas should be phased-Dut thi^ough*decreasin^ , allocation floors/^ 
The ccjwep-t of "ho>d-harml ess"\has. serious, implications for rapidly growing^ 
states sufh as Florida.' When^funding' 1 evel s are held-harmless j^, states v^ith 
eligible cl ients -receive considerably lower "per*c]ien,t" allotments ^haR stages 
without the necessary number (jf eligible clients. For example, congressional 
policy designed to aid disadvantaged children -may suffer because funds are- 
noi al Ideated entirety oVi the basis, of need, as demonstrated by the actual 
number of el igible.^cl ientif for each,state» The hold-harmless concept'^should 
be a factor to faci 1 itate, ^ not obstruct- or*delay, change in "CongVess4onal - 
intent. . ' . " 

It IS difficult to mifii^fee the impact and value of federal involvement. ' ^ 

""Nevertheless^, from a st'a4:e perspective • the impact of fe'deral authority ' ^ - 

has^far exceeded^ their r^e.lative share of the total educational expendi tur^ •' ^ 

Admittedly, Federal >'id tjiaSi prompt-ed jnnpvati ve progr^ams in vi r tu^ally every 

area of eduqatipti despite Limited 'funding, Jhe federal government, and 

especially Ct)ngre65, can and must co/ifinue to perform^ important function 

• • . / > J' ^ ^ ' • ^ 

for 'education, but equdTly importantfthere must^bfe a more equitable balance 
between the available funds ancJ^the regulatory authorit^imposecj on state^ , , 
and ^local. edueat^nal systems,- The Jiiair|te5afice of existin^-educationa^ 
proqrams is necessarily a state and locail function. Therefore, federal " 
-programs* rpust reflect the unique tond;tions ©f ea[ch' st'ate^and locality, 
as well as continue to address natibnarconoerni and objectives and [V^ovi'de 5" . 
new avenues of educati'cmal development. Wost importantly, federal reguiat>on 
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should and must not supersede the authority ' leg a-lly vestecl to the states 

to administer and* oeprate education programs. ' C 

• ^ t' ■ V * ' 

National Edjucational Urtity ^ . . , ^ / ^ ^ , ' , • - f • 

Contemporary American politlcs'^re characterized by ^^^oc^atic^ pi ural i sm^ 

• in which various interest groups compete for Vower and money'. Viewed from this 
perspective, the edycetion conrnunity is but a single "interest group" ainong 
ma'ny. Yet, few educators and administrators actually perc^yve the'relative 
priori^ of ftd^*mion in the fede.ral bu3get\ - UnfoVtunately educati'on is not 

„ a high federal priority as ^evidenced by annual appropriations. 

A coalition of education "intei^ests" rather than simply competing interest 
groups would be much more effective in achieving national, or even regional 
goals and objectives. On some issues coalition may be dil^ficult, if not impossible, 
to attain. Yet, where important issues such as funding or equaVity pf educational^' 
opportunity are concerned a consensus can. and must be maintained' to achieve 
common goals. Where conflict exists, -compromise and consensus must prevail. "-A • 
coalition of educational interests must also work to implement 'compromi"se 
decisions. Coal ition^ consensus and compromise are importailt bui Idingd^locks 
for the continued growtji and^devel opment of edng^ation. ' . , ' ' * 

Post-Secondary Education 

Comprising publioand private colleges and universi ties , -community colleges, - 
t . : . ' ' ' . - 

; public vocational ^schools, and proprietary schools, the post-secondary education 

. ?ield is* as diverse in^ co^ppsition as it is comrlpnifn issues which tut across - 
\ ^ ♦ ^ . • \ ' 

1 1; as" "^rxistr3tin,g'= in policy reform as ifis^elkci 
challenges; and as Unfamiliar to fhe pub,l ic-at-1 a 

, .their^cujtural and economic well-being. Jhus thfi post-secondary education field 

• - . . . " • * \ , ' ^. 

is characterized 'essentially by paradoxes. ^ t ' « 

^ - ' BuX these ^paradoxes ;:an be favorably resolved tJy the development of "leaider- 

' ' ^ ' ♦ •^ ■ 

^ ship ^and vision which concentrate on tRe future chal-lertges in this complex field. 



ing in concei ving"^mew 
'ge.»as it is important to 
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The major thallenges can be summarized by the "three A's": access , 

adaptabil i ty , and authenticity . 

Expanding access to post-secondary education institutuions has placed 

severe resource demajids upon an already financially troubled \ystem. As' the/ 

impetus for giving even greater access to students in the post^sepondary 

education system -grows , and as resou^es for this system continue to become 

scarce, political, economic, and ethical issues will become more intense 

over open enrollment, educational defiionc racy, and quality. In order to face 

these issues, post-secondary education leaders wilT have to focus on the 

> 

challenge of adaptabil ity . Th^ese leaders will haveUo look beyond their 
educational institutions in two ways in order to be successful. First, they 
have to look spatially beyond their *ins'titutior\5--to an. understanding of the 
external political", economic sbcfial , and cultural factors which are resfiaping. 



post-secondary education. Second, they have td look futuristifal ly be^hd^ 
their institutions to anticipate how these" extgjnal "factors wi 11^ shape posf- 
*secondary^^dgcati*on over the next f'ifty^y^ars. " 
. r Fin^lly^-: the succ^'ssful meeting of these first two challenges depen^ls 
largely upon whethet^ a third challenge is confronted--that of authenticity , \r\ 



order tof develop enlightened poli(|ies for the futurlj^of post-secondary e(iucation 
the purpose of post-secondary institutions must',i)e clarified-, for there is v 
pr^ently a confusion of roles, a duplicating of functioo, and* a i)lurring of * . 
scope within the post-secondary educatton enterprise. A lack of authenticity-- 
in purpose, in role,^ and in scope--under>ies many of therprogrammattc and 
budgetary problems which confront us toda/. ' ' - 

Post-Secondary Student involvement ' * 

Students should be involved In educational decisiop-ir^aking, for they are the 
ulstimate consdjiier of, education. "\Sdimany pe6ple^-^rget tha*t students 
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as clients of the educational system have the right to participate in decisions 
affecting: ^educational policy-making and i)(Jministration. Students are also 
a qreal and invaluable' resource. Nqt ohly are they young, energetu , dnd- 
creative, but they possess unique perspectives on education. As consumers 
aad as human resources, students should and must be. involved in appropriate' 
ways in the decision-making processes. 



- / GEORGIA 

b Jack P. Nix 
State Superintendent of Schools 



Georgia's public school system began 105 years 'ago. Since that time, 

It has gKSwrT-fj^om a system accommodating a few privileged individuals to 

a system- establish^d_by 'conitXLut provision mandating that all Georgians 

\ be. provided an equal and adequate educational opportunity !^n the last two 

decades, the States * moved aggressively in consolidating schools and 

School systems ^to provide a more efficient management'operation and to 

broaden the educational opportunities for all individaall, including those _ 

who have special needf. The State educational system is composed of 188 

local school systems operating 'UBAe schools. . There are more than one 

million studerK^ enrolled in grades 1-12-, with 94 secondary schoois' operating 

a substantial vocational comRfonent making them a cgmpreh^nsfve high s'chwol. 

In addition, 25.,000 siudei^ts iire enrolled in' early childhood education; ^. 

115,000 enrolled in 26 area vocationa>techflical schools; ^ 26,000 enrolled 

• ^ * in basic adult education. More ^han 50,000 ^jp^c hers, supervisors and school^ - 

administrators are required to operate the system. Tbe ?tate educational ^ ^ 
f . ' * • * \ ... 

' , agency operates one residential school for the deaf; one rron-residential school 
• - for the deaf; one residential s'choal for the blind; one residential school 
^ ' for the^ulti-harvdijcapped;- on^jicgnter for youthful offenders; .twa residential 
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vocational-technical sjch09js.;_and a^netwDrk of eight educational television 

Udtions, with an elaborate production center. In FY 1976, the State 1 
/ 

school system will invplve an expenditure of $658,671,754 in State funds, . 
$143,017,893 in federal funds, and- approximately' $350,000,000 in local 
funds. The Stat^gency consists of-1,591 employees with a constitutional 
State Board bf Education, appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate, with one member representing each congressional district, serving 
seven-year terms, and a constitutional State Superintendent of Schools, 
el^ected by the people for four-year terms, and for as many terms as he 
may be reelected, . ' ' - 

The following are critical issues 'facing the Georgia public school .- 

system: ' • ~ 

1. Education of young children, including day care, preschool, and 
kindergarten progf^ams, and parent education for the parents of 
young children. Existing laws and policies on the local,, state 
and "federal , levels tend to overlap, frustrating ?nd confusing 
local school* administrators^ their efforts to pravide domplete 

: services to young children. There are too many agencies involved, 

' dissipating the meaner financial resources avaUable. There should 
be a consolidation of 'programs and funds to/mor&pdequately meet 
this responsibility. x w . • ► 

2. Finance formulas and equality .of educational opportunity tend to 

• be. distorted by speciaT'interest groups. The increasing educ^nal 

' costs and declining student population with a. public mandate. that more 
,, ' be. accompli shed with less requires, a redistrjbiltion of wealthy _ ^ 

• through a change in tax -bases. Cost beiTef its of' programs, and/ore 

. . - ' 

* ^ business-like management practices ar« needed at every level of ' . 

-government to r£claim sufficient support from the p't^Tic to- redirect ^ 
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our financial resources in providing for pore^equal ity (tf 
educatierfcl opportunity. The future will necessitate^ 
substantial improvement and -expl a nation in th« trapping of 
school administrators to function -in a mpre highly sophisticated 
ed^jcational management system. ^ ^ , ' - ^ 

Evaluation of student achievemen^continues to be a difficult 
'issue for educators. The educational establishment does not 
really know how to measure what it produces. Specific 
criteria are needed to evaluate student progress in terms of 
the student's ability. to achieve, ft is not enough for a student 
ta be "abT^ to master questions on pervcil-and-paper tests since 
this type achievement wilf'tiot suffice 'in today*s way of life. 
The student ^ust be able to function as a member of pur social ' 
order and particularly is this true- as it ^el'at-es to our economic-' 



system. Criterion-referenced tests cOiild be used«in evaluating i 
the educational s^^stem, its fH^ograms and n^thods! " 

■ 'A ■ ■ ' 

4\) Pneservice and inservice teacher DrtoajjMitio>i-4)jjograms are inadequate 



It is e^entiaJ that the educatijpj^OT toirmit itself to the 



development of a competen%y-fSwd'3^H^'4^^iorK procedure. An 
individual wishing t^f becl^ie' ^' j^rofessiofial educator should 
demonstrate that he-caMpeSbrm tjje' «eces«ary""skiy r anS^possess^^ 
sufficient kno,wledg^o functioji at a reasonable level of epectanty 
It is only reasonable that we liring up^ the issue of "a teacher 
cannot teach^ that which he does not know*" Fpr a solution to be 
foundMn this area of need wil] neces^it^e ,a much close?' working^ 
relationship between schools*, local school systems, St^te- education 
agencfe^, Ufflleges and .universities. It will, of necessity, involve 
a cont\nuo|^ process of evaluation at every stage of dev'elopment.* | 
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5: , The governance of eduT?fftion^continues to be debcfted at every / i 

level^f' government. The role pf government on the federal; 

* ^ f 

state, and local levels, as'well as involvement of parents, 

-professional orgartTzations , special* interest groups, unions, 

^ etc. should be defined before there is a further deterioration* 

of the educational system in this Nation. ^ » - ^ 

6. Energy and environmental probelrns reflecting on pur international • 
economics and world problems are an i^si* in^ which. the educational 
enterprise must become involved if we are to solve our international 
problems. The economic , jSvernmental and social systems of other 
natiofis are exceedingly important in bur' international^ relationships 
as we learn to live in a nuclear age, with tjie spread' of^ nuclear s 
weapons'. On an ,intra-national basis, ^he concep^of a "throw away" 
soc4^' creates environmental '.problems r^elating to a need for 
conservation of our resourced and less exploitation of. our non- 
polluting. energy resources.. Public education ts falling short in 
this entire area of education for "the -masses" and\ste^s should 

-betaken to fi-ll this 'important educational vacuum. \ 

7. -The .increasing npber of non-productive^ older people necessitates 
our seriou'sly modifying the educational enterprise to actoimiodate 
this segment of ^ur population. How do we retrain and utflize for 
second' and third- careers t+lese experienced and skilled individuals? 

, Is \\ not poss'ible for them tp participate in.pubUs service, even 
. to' the extent of increasing retirement ages? If-rn increase in 

retirement age is not the l|^er, then how do we deal With increased 
leisure time for retired employees and'school childrei/? 
The above^i'tems are not only crHical issues facing, the public school 
system in Georgfa, but they it^ issues-to which solutions must be found . ' 
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for the Nation. A redirection of our efforts cou^ld very well assist in 
resolving some of these iJsues. However, in my opinion, it is going to 
require leadership at every level of government that is'willing tcr 

4 

'•stand up and be counted" for as well a s^agafnst actions and activities 
that will result in \ more adequate^ educatip for oyr enti-re pdpujation. 
It seems to me that solutions to the above, problems will solve many of 
the less critical issues with which we are confronted. - 



, ' — ^ IDAHO 

^ \ Roy Truby / \ V. 

^ State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

_ - ' I believe the role of the state superintendent and the department - 

of ^education is changing and must* continue t6 change if we ar£ to make, 

an impact* We must continually ask: H 

\ ' Where do we want to go? ' 

V J What do we want to do? ' ^ ^ 

^ WK?it do we wanjt ed£jcation to do for us? 
What kind of help is needed by the chief state school officer • 
and the department of education? , 

As we assess the role of the department of education in all of this, 
I would likfe to share these observations, with you. The education enterprise* ' 
• consists of a partnership between^state, federal and Idcal^governments . 

Social mobility has caused much qf this. A state'or local district can no 
-longer claim exclusive rights'to a temporary citizen. We are all in this 
business of education together, and must.'coprdinate-our efforts for the / ^ 
welfare of children and adults. 

This partnership, however much it-os needed, cannot be controlled by 
<(kshington"if we are to mak.e an impact on our respective states. In our' 
state, about 10% of the total dollars for education come from the' federal ' 
$1^^^ government, yet^at times'thi-s is accompanied by 50% control-. It' often 

o . ^ - • , • ^ . 
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seems as though the tail is wagging tl>5 dog. ' 

State- Leadership ^ , ' ^ - • - / 

State 1 eadership. i s a continuin^^ed^in oirf^-^ate, as in'other 

states. I am convinced that a strong^^^te department of educat^or^inHhe 

position occupied in the federal-state-local partnership wilM)enefit all 

parties. The state has a coristitutional responsibility fcTT tht education >^ 
^ • ^ 

of the .cj^izens of the state, and I.believf'it is legal, lt)gical and 

desirable to have strong le'adershl^) emerging from departments of educatioQ.* 

' - 'It must be acknowledged that historically, state departments have / 

/played a relative^ passive role in most stated This is partially a 

resuU of the. historical role of departmewts--that of statistic gatherers/ 

and regulators. * jr f - ' 



But all qf this is ohangijig now and we must, in truth, '^give rpi/sl*^--^ \ ' 
of the credit to Congress and the li.S. Office of Education. Through ' . 

the administration of Title V, ESEA, states fiave improved their capa- 



bilities and services in planning, research and demonstration programs, 
dissemination,' eval uation, staff development aijrti consultative and technical 
services, and. in many other areas. While the c^ffice of Education deserves 
much credit for the growth- of state agencies, it's somewhat analogous t(? the 
parent whi) nourishes a ch^l/l.-and then^s the last to reaj^ize when that chiTK^ 
has grown inrto a healthy, strong aduU who needs self-determinati(^. 

We^must now take more responsibility for our own destiny. The 
late Wayne 0. "Reed, Peputy Cormiiissi oner',- Off fee erf Education, said, "I am ' 
coi^inced that strong state depaVtmefits of education, ec^ual to the demands of 
the skrategic'positlon |hey, occupy in the federal-state- loeU*^artnership,,,are . 
essertial ^ tOvthe improvement of educatiop'and our be^hope_*for, progress. "■- ^ > 



\ 



^A paper 'presented at ttf^-'tJati^a; School' Boards Assop-iat-ion Convention, Boston* 
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Having discussed briefly the rol-e of state leadership, I wwld 

now like to toui:h on a few areas ir> whtch I believe. we must^ extend our . 

'leadership rple ^ta meet some of oijr educationa^l needs in Idaho.^; 

Political Awareness . 
' • ' ~^ — — ' - " ^ , 

It was oncg. thought that educators should -stay out -of politics. 

^ We now know that we cannot* provide eff^ective .leadership in bur state * 
without stepping into the political arena/^ The st^^e superintendent must 
maintain effective relationships with .both* the legislative and executive 
branches of go'vernmerit. • ^ 

The state Superintendent and the department ^taff must work to 
establ'i^h dpd maintain the^xredibility of the state agency^ This , 

* requires year-rqund communications witjh the legislature and the public. 
We must continually .keep our: legislature informed, not just when money, is 
needed, .bur staff ^has been -involved in a political awareness workshop at 
all leveU of the organization. We h^ive^de'alt with legislative., press and 



^ommunity relations* This^ is an ongoing effort, and i4; is-^portant 
^thai we have the l^exibility and tjme to deal effectively ^with political 
constituencies withfn'the stiate. 

Need for Informatioh , . , * • * ' 

All top often we have good ideas, but lack the pertinent facts to 
back up. our best of /intentions. - Our methods are often ineffective and, - 
inadequate^. 

We cannot' overstjpess the' need for statistics relsj^ed to' education* 
in the United States.- We must continue to work for modern methods of 
preparing records, af educational accounting and data processing. 
Research and bevel o pment / , 

Our state department doesn't have the capabilities, and probably 
Sh6uldn't 'have, for pure research activities. But we should be fnore involved 
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in applied research. The state agendy: should be studying and planning for* 
th6^ k'lruls of .experiments , curriculum improvement projects and demonstrations 
v^tnt.!) -should "be carn^(;j on in 'each state: Research activities of* Title III, 
ESLA have been coordinated through state agencies, but, now it appgSrs^^hat 
we may be taking a step' backward if ' NIE,xontinues td ignore state agencies 
by wgrking dir'^cily with LEA's\ , ^ ' ^ ' ' 

* Regional dTftces of Education . ^ • . ' • . ' ' 

While e^(^tl state has different experiences jn 'working with' the ten 

respective regional offices, we. feel that- the Region X Office. has deve^loped 

* ' * . 

a quickening tempo to needs^in Idaho. This is. partially because of the 

excellent staff, but even more important is the philosophy .that the regional 
office is there to assist tht states. We feel we have an ombudsman (-or ' 
ombudsperson—how' s that for a word!) wt>o is willing to go to bat for us. \ 

. , ^ V / 

We bel ie\(.e. that We need service and assistance more than we need another 

intermediate bureaucracy making adminis^trati ve decisions for Ida|io. 

School Finance Studies , • ^ 
' J . . * 

The Id'aho Supreme- Court, in May of 1975, overruled 'the District ^ 
Court which had previously held*that Idaho's system of financing schools 
was unconstitutional. Even though the highest court his held by a narrow, 
margin (3«2) that our fina.D'cing system is gonsti tutio/ial ; w^e stil|^have 
the prablems with, us. 

The' U.S. Office of Education ^canriot be e)!:^pected to alter state financing 
syst-ems for us, but this is afi area where fthe Office of Education can provide 
> leadership. As we try to develop a plan foV a more fair and equitable 
system that we-can sell to our legislature, we woulcj^like to call on the, 
OffJce of Education for information and technii:al .assistance. We need 
current infbrmation about school finance reforms in each state, and the Office 
\C * of Education could serve as a logical clearinghouse forvinf^rma^ion. and 

. , -v.- , ' :^ n . . - . 
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technical assistance. . • . * * ^ * ; 

' . ^ • Summery / \ 

State deparfeTTent-s of education^ must emerge -as the leaders in the 
federdT-state-local partnership for the* improvement of education. Theirs is' 
a constitutional resp&nsibi Li ty /which must be met. ' -Np longer cap the state 
agency Jbe passive and content as a regulatory .agency, ^ut instead must b^e 
sensitive to the political climate and maintainja viable position of educa- 
tional leadership. , The U.S. Office of Educcctlon wit+i its ^gional "offices 
should take the initiative to provide those services which are - impractical 
for the states to provide, such as iji-depth studies on probl ems^appl icable 
to-any state, research activities, etc. The days of "staying off _ the firing 
.line so you won't get shot" are gone for the state d-epartments of education. 

^ ILLINeiS 

Joseph M. Cronin , 
. ' State Superintendent of Education 

* From-the Chicago metropolis to the small rural cqmmunities of the south, 

lijlnois r:eflec1;s enormous diversity. As of 197^, 11,236,000 people lived here 

^^ending'^^r 2.3 million children to schooT in one 'of 1,031 public school 

districts: . Illinois ranks fifth among the states in population, sixth jn per 

capita income-^.nd spends approximately $2i885 billion dollars for public educati 

Illinois^ Ifke other* states ,. is f^ced with many chal 1 enges— decl ining 

enrollment, unequal levels of educational quality, represented by widely 

varying'^expenditures, s'imul taneous shortagiK and surpluses -of teachers in many 

fields, adult illiteracy, noji-coitrpVUflce with mandatory programs, violation in 

health and safety codes, school district consal idation , des^egregati on . . . 

And Illinois.^ as elsewhere, with a new State Board of Education intends to try 

to meet these challenges. 



on. 
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In FY-76, the State of Ulinoisj^ill prdvide^approximately 45% ^of the 
^dollars needed -to run local school districts. *A ."resource equ^Jiftr" formula 
assumes that every district has the, tax base to aupport a minimum l^el of 
$;1,260 per student—or the ^tate makes up-the differ'ence. But here, as else- 
where, land^ is no^t equal--all land does not have costly governmental facilities^ 
^ located on^it; some i$ only red q^ay. Consequently one unit district, Brookw/rt, 
has only $3,032 assessed valuation per pupil whtle, Monticello, has $108, 
as^ssed valuation working for each pup-il. While the amount of local o/.s.tate 
money behind each pupil does not insure quali^ty education, it cannot hu^t. 

Wh'at are the prospects— the solutions? The legislature can try to raise 
the level of state support. But, during a recession and drop in revenue this 
is not too easy, 'as Illinois found out several weeks -ago during budget time. 

Almost as urgent a need is district consol idation--reorganization . 

_ ♦ - ^ t> ^ 

II nnots- 1^4 1^,031 sc-hool distrrcts--elementary districts, high school 
districts, and unit disj:ricts. ^0ne -district has one building and houses 66 
pupils while another, Chicago, has well over 500,000 students. The poorest * 
district in the state, Brookport^ is 20 miles from one of the richest^ Commb<rity 
support is needed to make these changes and efforts are being directed toward 
getting the gitizens concerned about the inequities^ right in their own 
backyards. • ' . , 

Illinoi.s is faced also with the problem of decl ining* enrol Iments . In the 
next ten years, it is estimated that a decline of 300,000 students will take- 
place. While some suburban districts around Chicago are increasing, maay other 
sghool buildings wi 1 1 have. to close. In fact,^one di strict .very near Chicago 
will- lose 50% of its entire school-age' population. Dfstricts will be closing 
schools, some built ^as late as 1950. • , . ' 

■ But I see this problem as one that could be very helpful in alleviating 
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others. Illinois has more than four million, adult^ who 'lack high school 
diplojTias or the equivalent and 200,000 functional illiterates. Illinoi^s ha^ 
46,000 dropouts -who leave»*th^ system a'nd'rfiany adults who seek basic, supplemen- 
tary, and' preparatory -education, through, the local schools, and community colleges, 
' School buildings empty in ten years can be filled in with the |?eop^e who pay • 
for them— the taxpayers. Adult educa^'on-is certainly one^s^tion to t^e ^' 
•declining enrolkient problem. 

There are several other areas where Illinois might also redirect efforts-- 
. where work in .one area can relieve several other problem areas.' 

Teacher siipply and demand is. an issue that^ 111 inois must face. We have 
too^ many teachers in many areas and a scarcity ;n others. Illinois has ^ 
thousands of teachers of the liberal arts looking for work while schools beg 
. for health education teachers and special educat'ion teachers. ' For too long 
• colleges have emphasized the liberal arts while slT^hting the practical arts. 

Illinois , needs 1,000 more^bi 1 ingual and bicultural education teacher^ and 
people^'with majors in health education who can deal with drug abuse, alcoholism, 
and venereal disease. Ill inofs needs more special education teachers to comply 
with the Illinois. law that m^indates special education services for handicapped 
children from a^es"3-21. Vocational education' tjifchers are needed and manV 
more teachers trained in adult or pre-school education. Illinois Will need- 
^^specialists to teach metric education, data processing, media,, and individualiza- 
\for\. / 

/ - , ■ > , . , _ 

Too many teachers? Lowering the retirement age and the shutting down of 
very\small teacher 'preparatjpn programs are methods proposed along wit-h a 50%*^ 
reduction in the number of stiidents entering teacher training. The solution is 
in retraining those whq do want to, can be, and are already good teachers. The 
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potential students ar| there. Long-range plamiiipg is needed in teacher prepara- 
tion and'training teachers for 1985 and i990 aS^well as for today. \ 

We are woi^king.to solve many of ^ the inequities in 4ur school system. We 
£fre working on the "mainstreaming" of speciaKeducation students into the" school 
world of the non-handicapped. We are trying' "to find more 'dol.lars to train ■ 
teachers to teach bilingual students. (Twenty-nine languages are spoken in * 
Illinois.) We ar^ working' jn vocational, education and creati-ng alternative ' 
education programs fy- s'tudents who^c^i^t or w'on't maKe it in the regular 
school program. 

- EquaKeducatiQrfal opportunity for our children •is a top priority goal./' Of 
the 2.4 miHion students in Illinois, 431 ,054 are black^and 92,469 Spanish 
surnamed. The ten lafrgest school districts in the state account for"422 r867 
or 80.8% of-this total population in the stale. 'Chicago alone has 375,000 . 
black- or Spanish-surnaffied students in the sclipo'l district. - \ 
I More than 25 Ideal schooTdistricts have desegregated ^sirK€ 1965 but the 

larger cities still present serious challenges. A dozen school districts, due 
^to shifts, in housing patterns, have actually increased segregation be'twge/i , 
1971-1976. - 
■, . In addition to seeking an amicus curiae status in several desegregation 
suits in federal court the State Off icer. of fers technical assistance fn program 
development, materials selectiion, humdn development trairting. The Equal'. 
Educational Opportunity Section of the office has even paid for computer- 
assisted, assignment of students, and we ha>^ been working with the. .local' sc^>oo^ 
'districts and WasMngton to secure Title VII funds. * ' 

Yet anottier' area of discrimination needs to be seriously Mobked af' 
nationally% as well ^as in niinoi§; and that; of course^, is^sex ctiscrimination-- 
sex discrimination in prograoi- offerings, sex discrimination in program content, 
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^ ' sex di'Scrimination in the hiring of school persQrir\el . ^""''^ ' 

The neiy Title IX regulations will do much to assistj^ in this are\ 
but I gxpect resistance to the federal law. We areV^ai.ng tA have to deal with 
people who say "Fine, we'll set up a girls-* tenn.is team; we'll even"l.et them 
■be on the once 'all boys ' team! --but who is going to give us the money to make 
everything equal?" .f believe we will be needing some very strong support from 
-Washington in this area. , • , , 

. -In Illinois 62% of the eVementary school teachers are women but fewer than 
8% of the superintendents ar?. Although almost one-half of the nation's 88 
women school superintendents are in Iljinois," most are elementary school 
superintendents and many are near'g retirement* age. .Can we open courses a^d 
opportunities to girls and yet administer them by men? I think not. This i?,an 
area, the development and train-ing of more women admins strators /where we need 
more state and federal assistance.- We can develop affirmative action and 
clean up o'ur.own hotises, the state offices of education; but we will need a 
little'more federal clout' when we try to move fr(5m tl'ie talking stages into the 
actual- training and jjlacing of miao>ity administrators. 

Most of the critical issues that face Illinois are under consideration by 
the State Board of Education, the first in the state 's^history: 

- Soon after taking office the State Board attended.a workshop and. got down 
- • . s 

to the business of identifying goals, and priorities. 'Many ^ave mentioned 
• * above, but I will list them for you her^--a.s they may well be priorities we ., 
■ .ought'to corisider at this "works^p. . • - 

FIRSJ-- Quality integrated education for' all chi ldren -:What are we doing to 
ins.ure that every child has equal access to the be*f schools, materials, and ' 
eq1iipment--and the opportuni tyto learn about or stJdy with stud^ents of 
'different and ^varied backgrounds? ' ^ « 

' ■ ,- <r • • , • , • 
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SECOND-r Teacher certification 'and preparati on -~Wh'at are we doing to strain $, 
and re-train teachers? Devour teachers really want to teac^h? Do they want to ' 
and can they relate to. students? Can we f-ind a way to%help us determine this?* \ 

THIRD- - Vocational education --Commfssioner Bell 'has said that our goal should 
be "that every y6ung person completing, our ^school program at Grade 12 should be 
ready to enter higher education or ent^r useful and rewarding employment." 
Vocational education cojpperati ves are forming in Illinois and offering pr^grans 
that will hejp U5 train en-try level workers, .But EPDA funds c^n only go so far. 
Can we look to the federal government for more money without sta^te-matching 
efforts? ' • ' • 

FOURTH-- Fijiance-- How can we insure the ^equate financing of school districts?' 
Changes in the Title I formula like the last one made are devastating to urban 
industrial states like Illinois. 

FIFTH-- Improving .reading and Hteracy --IT1 inois fjas gone a, long way in 
securing cogimunity involvement in our Rightrto-Read program--but with 200,000 
ill iterates, ^e obviously have. a long way to go. 

$IXTH-- The desegr^egation of all school districts 1n the st^e --Our State 
Board wanted to be quite <?tear that they warjt steps taken to acThieve the first 
priority-equality integrated education by eliminating all traces^ of segregation. 

SEVENTH-- ^ simplified reporting system between the Illinois 0/fice of 

Education and local school di stricts--The new federal consolidations, while also 

) ' i 

giving the states more discretion in^awarding funds; ^Iso- help to ease the 
paperwork ptroblem/ How- good it is . te, consol idate advisory councils ^nd state 
plans. We want to try to do this on a -state l^^l and in the'process cut our 
'850 forms to a min^imum. 

EIGHTH-- A'way to evaluate the work of the Board and the Superi htendent -- 
Are we effective and, accountable? , • . ^ 

NINTH" Bil i.ngyal and biculturgil educati on --We tare working on getting more 



1 
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money and als/tp"ref i ne the certification laws to allow South Americaj^ 



"normalista" students to teach. 

TENTH-- Better and coordinated service to loca l', school distr icts. 

ThetBoard has also listed other goals and priorities. The>;w1lUbe 

*■ ^ • . 

*■ ' 

studying the role of the office in the evaluation of schools. Each year 

• « • 

265 schools are visited to determine if they meet criteria set but in the 
\^ II I'inois Program fdr Evaluation, Supervision^ and Recognition of Schools^ 
..Criteria for school governance, admini straiion , instruction, Bnd support 
services and programs, life safety codes--will all' be evaluated and quijke 
ppsslbly tight^d up.' ' « ^ 

Additionally, Illinois will review the functions of 'communication and' 
information dissemination, dropout and truancy prevenlion, studentVights and 
responsibi 1 i ty ana goals development. ^ 

Illinois will try to squeeze every penny^^l wbrth'^dF vallie .from our 
•educa^on dollar. And, we are trying to find mdre doljars. Hopefully, . 
the economic indicators that show an upswing will be reflected in our state 
and Joca^-sd^es taxes and next year we will be a^Te to increase the level of 
state funding, at least enough to keep up with inflation. - 

'Illinois will be agressively peeking a gre'aterrand .fairer share of ^ 
federal education dollars for our state. In 1973^4 fUinois received - 
6.1 per cent of our school revenue from the federal/ government compared 
with a national average of 8.2. 



Illinois deserves cra^it for past efforts, ^any,^ maay exciting things 
are happening here. One of the best special edu(/ation bills in the country • 
is on the books in Illinois and we are making g/eat strides toward full 
implementation.' We have llOVOOO teachers, the/vast marjority dedicated and. 



doing a find job. We have schools with superior media programs and resources 
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, quite i^like any I have seen elsewhere. We have successfully^ integ^rated 


r 


many school districts. We are self-cpnscious about, the unmet .needs( maybe 


<* 


more than most states-, ' \ , 




But we need to find more mon^y, we need to look at redefinition-- ' 




redirection,. All the states dd. And, this is why Illinois and the ffedergl 




government must work on education issues together. . ^ 


* 
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Harold H. Negley 
' ' . * Stat^ Superintendent of Public Instructi'on 




In this short paper aft attempt is made to comply with the USOE request 
that critical, isrsues be identified within the writer's state and perhaps^ 
within the nation as welK As a variation, of thi^ matter there has been 




set forth an abstract of educatlqaal matters at the elementary-secondary 




J • level as they apply- to the USOE and to ojur Department. It may be inferred 
that the men and women of the Indiana Department of Public Instruction have 






discussed these and reUted matfters widely. The matteV's under "consider^^tion 




1 . do apply partially to the USOE and probably to some of the other state edu-* 




Hi • 

cat-ion agencies., ' v . . , - ^ 




As a concfeptual framework there is a general statement concerning 




changing .conditions and then the topics related are refined from^there,^ 
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The changes around us are (Occurring at uneven paces with varyi-ng" 

* ' ' ' * 

ir^totisiti'es and w,ith a wide rahge in thei r -completeness . Most of th^s^^ / 
chjri'jes -are activated by groups of pepple, demanding greater opportunity 
for themselves or others but within frameworks of action in which *the 
;changes are^partiarl ly under ttieir control. For example, most class suits 
today' emanate from planned attacks in which 'a number of poss"'ible suits 
are exam>ned and only a few selected. • \ 

One strong by-product of the pathways now utili;2ed for* change is 
that we are becoming a very laW-orientdd society and though law much 

a determiner of societal cwn^e, this does 'not seem to be one 
of the law-abiiling, acquiescing epochs in our national history. A law|- 
evoked change may'be accepted with minimal dissention in one sector of ^ / 
our popula'tian but resisted fiercely in others. We see these differences 
in acceptance occurring whenever added services are authorized for distinctive 
groups (such as migrant youth) or. when changes in status are legislated 
(as with women) . ' » * , . 

k pertiliertt result'of differentiated change^is to fofAip any systematic 
and orderly way of achieving desirable goals whether in educatiog youth or 
in. setting an energy policy. There, is much ado but much of the ado lis for 
the sake of ado. ^Office seekers and office holders often talk On equality 
in education generally or upon ttie need for greater opportpnity for groups 
of young people, who have less oppoMSunity tharCthe majority. And in doing \ 
so, the effect may*be .good--to keep att:e[ition on a problem,; ^Ir it may be 
badr-to advocate unfruitful actions. , . . 

In thg midst of this disorgjtnjzed thought and feelTng the imperatives 
for t^i^ T)SOE and for leaders such as Chief St-ate School Officers invblve * 
clarification of the means to acknowledged ends and of implementation of 
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m6ans to these ends: thr.tfugfj cleatly^focusjetl but coprdinated plans of 
iQStructiorwl acti&n. " " . » . - 

• There al ready se'em to be somff programs ha/ing Suggested goals 

^ , ^ * ' * 
worth developing, and empfiasizing. These'include early childhood, 

tne reading program, carejer^ education, vocationa] education, and 

intern^^tionar education. In^additlon, an empJtiasv$ upon science education 
i . . ' ' * ' ^ 

(inclucilng metrication), environmental education Rlus^the cultural arts 
'\needs 'to be mounted and .sustai/ied.*- * = 

These are the instructional areas of concern. To whom do^they 
»apply and* how? ' , ■ - ' 

The education needs of Indians, Spanish-spea^ng, .Bracks .and the' . 
Wndicapp^d doTiot lie outs"ide-of these learning areas bih^have a variety- 
of differences in thfeir application:" In a general way v/hat is nee'ded is 



greater coordination in attacking the conjmon educational need^ of^iverse 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ - . • '.. ' ■■. r 

groups. ' ' . ^ 

. ■ - • • /\ ■ , ; 

All 0/ this IS at odds with some of the philosophic premises noW • 
apparent in the Congress; reflected in the USOE and probably in>some SEA's. , 
'What may be called'- "cafeter'fa efforts" hav^ characteriz-ed at least Title III, 
^ certain Commissioner's Grants and 'a part of ABI. - Und^r existing statutes 
and existing 'implementation it seems almost impossible to mount a concerted' 
^attack upon illiteracy. There i^s less than optimal actioji possible in • ^ 
coordinating "Pupil Pers^nel efforts, for example, with those oT Title I^ 



(Thus, attention to the absenteeism whict[/hampers sLil^ development in 
urban areas ^seemS* currently better related to the Migrant Education program 
tha'n to the*n;uch larger Title I program.) 

* In essence, the-chief efforts 'to be -put forth by both the USOE- and 
this Chief State School Off icer .seem to b'e, the following: . 

/o6 ; 
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i. Keepiitg focus upon a set of prio/ltjes and acting to implement 
..' them as wen as possi'ble. ' ^' A 



2. ✓Coordin^iting programs that afe^ widely sought*«)y minority groups 

(such as improved, literacy ahnd vocational programs^. 

3. * Keeping attention upon .the Cond-itions that permit .successful \ • ' 
. - • ' ' schpol performance.. Some of these in\|ol#e control mechanisms'. (whkH 

.we try to effect through a Crisis Division) and, some involve 

A 

\ ' expended service activities (e.g., tarly CtiildhoOd), - 

4. Providing" a yista for intercul tupiTawareness wtthin and 

across national boundaries. 

\ = ' ■ 

When these desired effortSnare related ajE»1y to Indiana's SEA, , 
annoying and recurring problems emerge whrcn may be loosely categorized 
as (a) diversionary, (b) roadblocktng, 'or (c^) lacking in energetic s^upport. 
Diversionary problems may be exemplified by any of the following: 
, --interagency squabbling over jurisdictions ' 
--substandard buildings and programs in rural areas ^ , 
'--federal and state audits far Vftfer the' fact 
--pressure' group att^icks on materials or programs. , 
Roadblockin^roblemSi include: * * ^ ^> 

- --legislative opposition to a variety of^Htiancial^ reforms 'in . 

« * • • 

•public education 

^ ^ 4 ■ " r - 

—state budget agency restrictions upon SEA personnel practires 
-.-legislative opposition to intermediate districts and .to ■ 
' ' reorganized districts , , 

"locality opposition to orderly vocational planning. ^ ^ 
* Problems of a lack of support include:/ ^ ' * - ^ 

T-lack of 'support for mandatory kindergarten offerings 
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• ^ ^-lack of. financial support for vocational schools 
m -'-lack of suppoft for pre-kindergarten funding 
'i --lack ofl^neral interest in international education' 
' It do§s not seem productive to set forth every governmental 
•and so&jetal problem which has an impact upon our educational system . 
or' for '.Which ^duca tors are asked to prqvide help. . That kind of 13iffusion. 
draws attention ^from the solvable prablems facing educators everywhere,. 
The people in t^e USOE and those of us who are 'ChiefState School Officers, . 
' both know how to do more than' we do well. We should continue to strive 
' to keep a focus and an impact uporv the prroblertls the nation has not 
solved but'could if there were enough will to do so. ^ 



IOWA 

- ^ Robert D, Benton 

Statg^^4^uperintendent of Public Instruction 

Tliere are literally hundreds of "critical problems and issues" that 

one couTd identify when surveying the entire educatidnal enterprise in • 

Iowa! .Obviously the degree of severity of these problems and issues Varies 

' markedly. Irf addition, the impact that a problem has on any given group 

vay^ies considerably. Whal ^^y^b^^^ very serious problem or issue to one 

segment of the population, may h^ve minor impact oh another group. Be that 

as it may, the writer considers the following to be the "critical problems 

,\dnd issues in education" in Iowa: 

" 1 . School finance. - 



2. Early chjltlhood education ' . 

3. Implementing complete programming for the handicapped. 

4. yarious federal mandates and practices in e/jucational programming. 
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It should be understood, that these fout; "problems and issues". are - \ - 
not^^isted in any rank of importance. In the sections that follow, each 
problein or>issue will be treated thusly: a statement of the problem; 
a .discussion of the backgroiind of the problem and its implications for " • 
and affects on education in Iowa; and a "relating ^of the proble;n*to the 
federal situation, both present and -in the future. 
I. .School Finance ^ ' ' 

The problem . '--The financing of public elementary and secondary 
education'^in Iowa is based almost exclusively on a formula approach. A 
-school district's opei;*ating budget is d^termine'd by a formula contained 
in state law, and no discretion is given to local boards of education to 
vary from that formula. Only the School Budget Review Committee (a state" 
body) or a vtte of the papple to impose an income surtax carTSrtJthorize a 
•school district to exceed the "formula" budget. This has created a- 
situa|:-ion whereby local disti^j^s have found it very difficult to 
respond in a reasonable manner tq^nflafion, changing enrollment patterns ^ 
(particularly declining enrol Iments ), 'empl oyee bargaining , and program 
improvement and/or growth:' • . ^ . 

Background, -.implications and affects . --"A ^property tax'revolt" is the 
term used by ijaany o]iservers to explain the drastic action taken by"the ' - 

legislature in 1971 to 'reverse almost total autonomy for local school 
di-stricts in firiiyi'cial matters to complete .budgetary limit control by the 
state via -the foundatibn^aid formula. Thi s '"revolt" *was triggered by, the 
dramatK; rise in property taxes for the suppart of education that occurred 
, in, the iJhree-year period— '1 968-71 . During that time property taxes increased 

' a dr^amatic 31.n%-or an average of $138 per student statewide. Projections 
t ' .* 

by tax experts indicated that that rate would continue. and probably accelerate' 
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t 

if something wasn't done tq^hieve a cii\fferj^.t' ''mix" of reveTilfe soJlrces 
*and place some type of a Tijn4^ijj£^ expenditures. (Note:' In 1970-71, thfe 



"mix" of revenue for suf:^ort, pf local school districts was as^^follows / 
local property taxes, 66.1%; state*aid,^ 27.0%; and miscel laReous income, 
6.9%.) - ' ' ^" • • 

^ Without g^ttThg into extensive , detail / the Iowa school foundation 

I ' 4 • " . 

aid plan Operates thysly: ,^ ' ' 

. ;] . A- state cost per pupil js determined 'as a base cost for each 

district's controlled t^udget. • ' 

2/\lo fund the local budget, a district must- levy 20 mills of 

property tax and 'the state will provide the difference. between , 
the amo\jnt rais^ed by the 20-mtll l-evy and 70% *of the state co'it 
' per pupil. The district mi/st levy an additional property tax 
to finance the remallwSrof the' control led* budget. This foundation 
level of 70% increases'^ 1% per year until a foundation level of 80% 
is reached (1982).'* - . ^\ 

3. Following the base year^ each school district has been able to • • 
increase its expend ttli res afinually based on an annual allowable 
growth; this allowilble growth was to be computed using a three-year 
a^^rage of ttj§^4)wth in state general fund revenues' and statewide: - . 
assessed valuation of taxable property. This produced an Iowa . > 

* , ^. : ♦ ' 

economic growth' factor similar to the national consumer price 
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^ index. *This allowable growth percentage- was taken times the state 

. cost per pupil to detennine thfe increase per pupil allowed for 
loc^»,^chool districts. (Example: State per'pu-plf cost $920 
x 5% -allowable growth = $46.00.) / f ' 
- 4. Finally, a school budget, rfeview contnittee'was.est^bl ished whose /% 
fiinction was to hold hearings for school districts' who wished to be 
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gr*anted permission to (xceed their controlled budget level 
of expenditures*. * 
' The basic implications And 'affelJts are these: 

1. It achieved a new rrix of reveriae. During the 1974-75 , 
, school year, 'state aid exceeded the 50% mark, and local 
property taxes have decreaseb appreciably^ 
'2. The disparity among local school district per pupiT costs ^ - 
has dej^reased considerably. 

* 

- 3. , A school district' s-enj^ollment takes' on^d'ded significance 

under Iowa*s school • foundation plan. It determines a -district's 
budget; and declining enrollments, so prev^l^t currently,' 
have created problems for many schoo] districts. 



4. The method of preparing budgets has completely changed. Instead 
of deterirrining needs, developing an educational plan anjt then 
making financial excisions in lig+it of thQ£p education plans,, . 

^ th^ je.verse is now true. . * • _ 

5. Having only sp many dollars presents -many priority-setting ^ . 
\ dilemmas. One is the'difflcTulty in developing' new^Drograms 

under this i&itua1lfc)n. If" a new need is identified, something 

else "has ^o goMf it is to be implement.edXj'his isn't always ^ • 

>ad, but low-spending districts fin4-it extremely difficult to* 

fill vjoids in, their programming. 

e.s^.A second dilemma brought about by "Tirpited dol^lars" concerns 
" \ f 

coWvective bargaining by public school, employers^ .Iowa's 

public employee' collective bargvnjng law,- which is considered 

-one 0^ the most comprehensive in the nation, \)ecomes fully oparat-iona^ 

t. ^ ' •* 

July 1, 1975. Normally, employees bargain for, "new" ♦money. In 
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the private sector,^ employees usually raise thSt "new" money 
I by either increasing the price of the product or effecting /• ' ' 
additional production efficiencies. In either case, "new" 

} 

dollars are raised. With controlled budgeting, there is nai- 
, - way to "raise new dollars." Thu^, .employees ^must bargain for 
a bigger percentage of thos^ dollars. 

Federal impl ications .--The propensity .of the i;ederal government to 
identify a new thrust in education; providp^ "seed money" to launc>l;i - 
that thrust; and, then, expecT local school districts to continue 
fundi*ng those programs. when federal monies are withdrawn presents ^ 
the, greatest problem. Grpntetl, this is k generalisation, but a'/ ^ 
nui)i^er of examples, of this could be cited^to doctrnjent the point. 

The most current example .is^the?- dTSCiJSsion|||jrrently gojjig on in 

the Congress coocerning rtew directions in vocal^^^al^^'e^cation^ funding ' 

^ at'the federal leveJ. Thene seems to be some concern^ that such a 

large percentage' of federal vocational funds is being used to 

"maintairr" ongoing programs. A number of* congressmen and senators seem 

to be stressing the "seed"..jnoney concept. Many Iowa sotiool districts 

are seriously considering not -accepting dollars (federal or state) 

• ^ >■ 

that may be withdrawn tn the f^^^e because of the difficulty of 

finding replacement dollars within their cqntrolled budgets. 

* « • ^ < 

- In summary, then, the "crrj|^ical, problem or issue" of school finance- 

• ^ in Iowa is that school districts must operate within formula -determined 
budgets. This produces jyst so many dollars. If the federal government 
^ wishes to become a partner in providing educational services to students 
/^n the various states, it is the opinion 0/ the writer that it must ^ 
^be willing to become ar f^uU partner ,^ot one that is "in and out." 
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This opinion doesiT't preclude .the niecessity tff conStar^l^evaluating 
programs and making qyalitative judgments, but there are a number of 
programs where the "seed moTiey" concepfjust isn't practical. ^ ' \ 
Vocational education programs and programs for the dii^advantaged and 
handicapped, in the opinion df the writer, are two such example's. • 
II. Early Childhpod Education , • 

The problem . recently passed ^tate laW prohibits^ the counting 
\of prekindergarten children tn a school district's enrollment, thus 
.making it iinpossible to furtd- early childhood\^ducation programs 
through the state school foundatTbn aid formula-. The funding of 
prekindergarten prograrrts for handicapped chilSren, which is^provided 
for Under separate state statutes, was excluded ^frcJ^' this prohibition. 
In addition, a lawjias passed which mandated a'licens%g procedure 
for child care centers to be administered by thg Department of Social 
Services. Finally, a statewide task force appointed by the Governor 
to make recommendati(Wfe ^concerning a compref>€nsive state plan for 
early chlldte'od programming seems to be leaning in the directly of 
^proposing an earl/ childhood department. " * 

Background, implications ^d affects . —During the 1974-75 schocxi. - 
_ year, approximately 300 preschoplrage handicapped children were enrolled 
in approved programs in Iowa's public school districts. 

Also, a number of private nursery school ^grams were o^ratirjg 
in Iowa. Ironically, these, programs, jf Uiey wished official approval,^ 
* had to be ficensifed by ^he Sta-te Department oT Health, not the Department 
of Public Instruction. . . ' . ■ | 

In the meantime, many unfavora'bl^practices of daycare centers 

started to receive public notice. Considerable interest in. mandatory 

/ • 

^ /AT * 
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licensing" of-day care centers developed. Such legislation did pass 
f this last session. . - / 

♦ " .'As one can /eadjly^ee, this "ho'dge* podge" of early childhood 

educational endeavors" was literally "crying for resolution." The. 

• " ^ . . . ' V 

Governor's task force, mentioned earlier, was , the result, 

/ ' ' " 

'Although the writer has not been personally involved tq any 

degree in the deliberations of this task force, Departmental .staff ' 
people havfe'been active members. They report little real progress 
t/Dward solving the mul ti tudinoU-s problems and aspects of thi«s 
situation. As mentio^ned in "The problem" section above, it would 
" * appear that the "turfmaaship" activities of the various segmemts may. 
' result in all of them b,eing#excluded, and a new State^Department of 
Child Care may be formed. . ' 

* • • >" 

Now', what are implications an^ affects of all this activity? 
Pirst, regular nrekiidergarten progrartwniiTg^ 111 though not outlawed ^ 
p^r se, has beef statutorily e)^cluded from^ enrollment counts for 
^ ' budgetary p'urpcrses. 

Second, the .inability of the various groups interested in early 
"chil^hooc/"programs) tq resolVe their differences Is a serious matter. 
There is much expertise to be found in all groups, and it would be a 
shame if a new department were formed. It always'takes time for a - 
' new agency to "get off the ground." In the meantime, the needs of 
preschool age dFildren would go unmet, at least from an organfzed 
and well -planned standpoi^it. 
^ Federal Implications . --The (j/roblem, implications and^affects of 

the early childhood scene in Iowa as descritjed abovp is, in the opinion^ 

1 

I ' Of the writer, ju^t a microGOsm'.of the situation on the national 

- ' • . level. The same actTviti^es have been observed in operation with \ 

ER?C • . /It 
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fe^er^il agencies. " ^ 

* Should early childhood programming' be the domain of the 'educational 
enterprise? , . . . 

Should early childhood programming be the domain. of welfare, agencies? 
Should e^irly childhood programming be the domain of he£nth groups? Or, 
should early childhood prograhming be the domain of noHe of these 
three, but come into tts own by the development of a new and separate- 
agency? These are the pertinent questions that need thprough study, r 
" It would seem that the federal agency that has all three of the^e 

components included its name-'-the Department of Health, Education] 
■^^ and Welfare--could adequa^tely address- this problem and come up^with f 
softfe suitable answers. . 

III^ Implonenting Complete Programming for the Handicapped. 

The^robl em . "During the 1974 session of the Sixty-fifth General 
Assembly, Senate File 1163 was passed. Basically, -this piece of 
legislation mandated tfjai every child shall be pnovid^d a suitaWe 
• educational program, regardless of his or her physical or mental 
condition, and a system .of financing that programming was developed. . 
In the case of handicapped youngsters » that programming could^be 
provided from birjth to age twefity-^Jfte. Wior to this legislative 
enactment,, -special educational programming, although mandated at all 
levels, was being offered to only an estimated twenty to thirty per 
cent of those needing it. In addition, certain exclus.it)nary provisions 
contained in other parts of school law had literally eliminated any ... 
significant programming for ttre pr^ofoundly of severely handicapped. 
T>>e* "gut" issue-rhow does a state move from meeting only about twenty 
to. thirty per cent of the needs of the handicapped to one hundr^ per 
cent conmitment of providing a '^suitable" prb.gram to all yoUngsters? 

' ill 
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Background, implicaitions and affects . —This legis^lation was 
developed and enthusiastically supported by the Department which the 
wrfter heads. It was one of 'the "essential need s" df the State 

T r*- 

Boayd of Public Instruction discussed earlier in this paper, so 
the difficulty ofj implementing the program is the only aspect that 
makes 'it a problem. ^ ^ 

0 

• Special education programming had been mandated at all levels bi 
1970, but fulfillment of the mandate was less than complete. ' This 
was caused by lack of staff at the state level to adequately monitor 

, the mandate; inadequate state appropriation to fully reimburse the 
"excess costs," thus shifting heavy financial burdens on local school 
district budgets; and the lack; of a total commitment on the part of ' 
prof esStonaV educators and the lay public to meeting the educational 

, needs of all people. > ^ . - ' 

In 1974,- after years oT development and promotion by the Department 
personnel and other interested parties. Senate File'1163 was passed, 
and Iowa became one of the few states pledged to a one hundred pe^ 
dent commitment to fulfilling, all of the educational needs of' its 
handicapped children under the age of 21, including thos^ho might 
be classified as "profoundly or severely handicapped.** 

The legislation contains the foTlowi^ig defin||^n: " 'Children 
r^equiriTlg special education^eans persons under* 2*1 years of age, 
including children under 5. years of age, who are handicapped in 

— obtaining an education because of physical-, ;nienta1 , emotional, ^ 
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comiT|(Iriicatio| or learning disabilities* or who are chronically 
disruptive.'^ 

The implications and affects that hat^e developed during this 
planning and transition year iiave been interesting, to say the least. 
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First, ^the finjincial implications have just begun\) surface.^ven 
though legislators werte warned that costs would be signi-^iointly 
, greater, the degree of increase was not anticipated. It was estin 
mated that the state's 1974-75 conmitment of approximately $12 million 
\^^d double te $25 million in 1975-76, and ultimately go tti^bout 
$50 million. In actual-it^ the' 1975-76 commitment is^ projected to be 
about $40 million and the "leveling off" figure is now^timated to 
be about $75 million: In fact, in order to-timit expenditures to the 
$40 million figure, the Department had , to "hold the*' line"'on s^ial 
education support services budgets of the area'education agencies to. 
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<^ statewid^ average of $40 per student instead of <the 'proposed $56. 
A five-year phase-in plan was inaugurated by the Department to 
"soften the blow," even though the law does mandate immediate fulfillment. 

This disparity in expenditure projections was caused by inadequate 
needs data. Because of inadequate funding, a huge backlog of identified 
students not being served had developed. Thus, when ^a m eans for 
funding programs became available, thls^backlog was immediately "ready" . 
for services. 

Second; the staffing implications, of moving from meeting twenty to 
thirty percent of special education needs to a one hundred percent 
gommitment are enormous. The ending of the overall teacher shortage 
has not occurred in special education. Qualified personnel have always 
' been at a premium, and such an^ increase in demand could be horrendous. 
Surprisingly enough, this situation has not been as serious as 
anticipated. Even though some positions are'itill vacant, larger 
numbers of qualified personnel liave been employed than anticipated. 

Finally, the expectation levels.of parents \)f handicapped youngsters 
O ha;5 created some interesting implications and affects. Naturally, the ^ 
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general feeling of parents has beeh-one of "at last, our needs are 
being recognized and dealt with.'* This feeling of exhilaration has 
sometimes turned to frustration and anger, though, when the \\^t^' 
realities of not being^able to implement this one hundred percent ^ 
mandate' immediately have become apparent. This "expectation" 
problem is a very serious one ancl can create a severe credibility* 

gap. / ' ' ' , 

Federal impl icatipns .--Normal Ty , this ^pe of problem would not 

V 

have serfoui federal implications. Implementing complete programming 

\ for the handicapped is basically a state function^and federal involve-.. 

ment should be minimal. Hot so, .in this case.^ The Congress unexpectedly 

decided to consider rather sweeping changes in federal legislation 

dealing with funding for programs for theJiandicapped. 

The details of this proposed legislatipn will , not be discussed in 

this paper because the provisions seem to change alii^st from day to day. 

Rather, one general provision that seems to be receiving- considerable 

support will be pinpointed. That provision concerns the supplanting 

issue. Section 614 q/ the May 21, 1975 draft of H.R. 7217 contains 

the following provision: ^ 0 

• "Federal Funds" expended for programs un.der this part 
4, shall be used to pay only the excess costs directly 

attributable to. the education of l^andicapped children, * 
and shall also .provide satisfactory assurance that such 
• funds shall be used to supplement and, to the extent ] . 
practicable, increase the l^el of State, local, and 

private funds expended for the education of handicapped ^ 

children, and in no case to supplant such State, local, 

and private funds. . . ^ ^ 

This provision would create difficulty in Iowa because of the 

special education mandate for the handicapped from age 0 to 21 , with 

the statutory prov'isions to generate the necessary funds. There would 

be dTffi^lty In fully utilizing these federal funds in Iowa without ^ 

/A© 
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supplanting, to some degree the responsibilities that arje contained 
In the Iowa statutes. 

^ 'Since that May 21st -draft, some**amendments have been adopted tTiat 

'supposedly alleviate that problem. ..The exact wording is unimportant, < 

but the concept is crucial. States that have assumed the respon- 

sibi,li^of meeting t^'he educational needs of their handicapped . 

and that have\dopt^d a complete funding plan to f,1riance thase 

programs should npt be penalized by being denied federal funds. If 

a state has made and is fulfilling that type of commitment, in the 
• * • • • * 

.opinion of the writer, it should be allowed, indeed encouraged, to * 
use those federal funds to supplant local and state funds. A$ pointed 
out earlier, the costs of implementing a one hundred percent cormitment 
are enormous. Why should states that aren't*making that coinnitment 
be rewatded'for their rteglect? 

IV. Various Federal Mandates' and Practices in Educational Programming 
Federal "mandates" and 'practices" are more "concerns" than , 
^critical problems and issues." Also, their origin comes from outsfde 
the state rather than emanating from within, 

1, Statutory advisory committees .— Increasingly, Congress and/or 
the US'OE are mandating that fully or semi -autonomous advisory 
committees^be appointed to'^"advise" the duly designated state 
a^gency in the' implementation and administration of federal/ 
programs. A rWmber of problems have arisen from this pr'actice 
First, tjiese advisory committees are somejtimes appointed , 
by some one other than the agency to be\advis^ed„" i.e., the 
Vocational Advisory Committee is appointed by the Governor. 
This often results j£i "political" appointemeij^ts rather than 
"expertise" being the main criterion. 
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^, \ Second, tResje comny-ttees almost become a" <lual sta'te agency.. 
• This would ha^va been ttre case if the state Vocational Advisory 
' ; ^ Committees had tieen* granted the policy-making authority th-at 

^ was being proposed in the early drafts of the vocatiopial 

^ education amendments. Also, early drafts' of the federal . 

' handicapped education legislation contained. provisions for 
* ' the state advisory committee to be charged with strong monitoring 

re'Sponsibil ities . / ^ ' 

- ^ Finally, the mandatory advisory .committee mania can create 
problems at the local level. Therecent changes in ESEA - 
Title I tfiat mandate building level advisor^j^onmlttees is an 
example. "Too many cooks spoil the broth" seems to be appli- 
cable in this instance. 

The distinction between the advisory and policy-making 
functions need^ to be maintained. Al^^^t^'^e writer's 
belief that the decision to have or not to h^$' advisory 
committees is by-and-large best left tg the agency concerned. 
» Miandating such advisory conmittees often leads^ to either attempted 
usurpation of tfie policy-making function or an^act of tokenism 
in involvement. * • ^ , 

2. Mandatory "set'asidfis" in categorical aids ,— Thf^ practice 

is bes.t illustrated in -the allocating of vocational educational- 
and' ESEA Title III funds. The former act provides ^or "set 
asidBs" of 10% and -15% for vocational progranming , for the 
harfdiCapped and disadvantaged, respectively. The Utter has 
a 15% "set aside" for iiandi capped programming. When one 
considers that massivfe sepaMrate programs are available for both 
^ ^ ^ of these categories, this "set aside" practfce tends to "stack 
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• ' [>rogram'upon prodr^am." For example, tit would seem moi^e, 

rea^sonab^e.^to jandate 'that a portjon of ESEA Title I- 

(programming for disadvantaged) be allocated to ^ocartional • 

programs^ if that is doomed desirable, than *the present 

practice of res^erving vocational fimds for the disadvantaged. < • 
. • . ' , 

< This may seem like a "which cfl|ies first, the. chicken or t+ie 

^ egg" argument, but these types of mandates seemj'a bit mu. 

/. .3. ' Dual authorization of ^programs .— Closely related to the "set 

asid^". issue discussed above, is the problem of dual authorization 

. . of programs. The prime example' of this concerns' the "authorization" 

* • . provisions for iJareer education in P. L. 93-^80 and the ■ _ ^ 

- ' "authorization" for career education 'in the proposed vocational 

• education amendments?. The solution to this problem seems to . 

♦ 

•. C , b« obvious. A designation decision should be made, -and then all^^ 

p authorizing legislation should be channeled to^e "designated" 

po^^tibn of federal law. , 
4. Data ga'thering and reporting d'emands . —Volumes have been written 

: . ' on this topic. Millions of man hoilrs^(and, no doubt, minions 

* ~ > . •■• . » ' * . 

of* dollars) have been expended in (trying to deaVwi.th this 

issue. The Contiittee on EvaluatiorNand Information Systemsi 
*(CErsTof the Council of Chief. State SchooUOff icers has been 
^' operational 'for at least>our years. ' Its main. function has ' 

^ * . been to counsel with USOE on tl^ issue. Only one point will ^ 

.. . • be stressed. Usually, theUSOE^sks that state, eflucation 

agencies coordinate data gathering activities in. "the respective 
states.. - Ea^h request usually requy^s a slightJy different data, 
* basei .It would be' highly 'desfrable to finally achteve the goal.s 
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/ 6f the "Common Core of Data" proposals of several years 

'v ago. This has not been done. It is a worthy goal, in the 

opinfSti of the writer. 
V. , Conclusion 

. As indicated earl-i«r, a number^of oth^r "crfttcal problems and 
issues in educationg^in Iowa" could be identified and discussed at 
some length. The three main "problems and issues" originating at '» 
the state level and the fourth general topk of "federal concerns"'^ 
appear to the wri t^F^^tJeth^^^ crucial. I^is hoped that the 
discussion contained herein will prwule "grist" ror meaningful 
di^fcuss^iqn at the T975 Institute for ChXef State AcKool -Officers. 
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.1 Lyman V. Ginger • 

State Superintendent of Publ ic^InstructiOn ' 

hL • ' ' - - . . ' ; 

• . ^ INTRODUCTION * 

Some of these issues relate to elementary and secondary education, 

some' relate to vocational education, but -all of them will\be limited-. 

* "* * 

to the general area "usually administered by state departments of^ucatfsn. 

' * \ * s 

It is recognized that some departments have a. very^definite responsibility 
for* higher edi^ation. Higher ^educHtion* this paper wi\l not be mentioned 
It is also recognized that vocational education* is pot. the responsibility. 

of some departments of education and in those state? this^ill not be a 

» • * 

question or topic^that will relate to them. * 

GOVERNANCE " - ', 

9 - ■ ; . • ' • 

The first general topic that \ would lite to presjBnt -is that of 
governance of American education. Who should govern, manage, regulate and 
^' ope^jate American elementf^i- secondary and^ vocafional education? This is . 

ERJC A ^ - • . • ,^ 
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one of the very pressing problems xonfronting American education. Some 
of the illustrations that will be given indicate why this is a- concern. 

The federal court has had a very definite bearing on American education. 
The decisions pf the federal courta^^and for that matter, other courts, , 
have influenced to a great' degree, not only 'what will be taught but how the 
schools in general will be managed. This has to do with the decisions on 
open records, equal opportunities, busing, and a host of other topics that 
have been handled irv the past by the courts. The question is, how much 
influence should the courts have? And, is the.. court the proper place to ^ 
manage and cont^ol education? * , • 

^ It is recognized that federal guidelines 'must be- determined, must be 
wrUten, must bej)lanned, and that programs must be implemented with the 
wishes of the"^ federal government and the desires of Congress, and it is 
understood thai: members ^of the U.S. Office of Education possess the capacity 
and^he^^nity to write and develop' guidelines that are practical and workable 
However, there u>TK)Lt a Qhfef State School Officer in the nation who has ^ 
not had a very complicated and difficult time in administering 5ome of the 
guidelines, and of knowing, understanding and interpreting what the guidelines 

mean. • ^ ' ' . • , 

Title ris a case? in point. If state departments, as well as super- ' 
intendents. and administrator^ of the.putlic schools of this^ nation had had 
a more directand important voice tn shaping these guidelines and regulations, 
a differerrt set wotild have been developpd, ^ , 

'ah of 'us have sgtfererf at the hands of the auditor; where th€ auditors 

r ■ • - ■ • 

have^one view of what the guidel|r\es say, the st&te departments^ Jiaye another - 
view of what th§y tay,- ^nd th^ U.S. Office-of Education stiTl another. ' What 
should, there be such a grea.t variety of poUC'felLS and plans for adminiS'lfcr^ng 
programs? ^ ' . • . ' - i • 
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% Title IV is a new prograoK and even though the federal legislation' 

^was enacted more'than two ye^rs ago, the guidelines have only been recently 
developed. Therr-ex-ists many mi sunders tandingV^between the state and 

the U.S. Office relative to the interpretation-of the guidelines and* 

■» 

whether they actadlly carry out the intent of tT:ie Taw. Opinions d-iffer 
greatly and the interprAation of the guidelines from the U.S. Office and^ 
from the state level, on many cases,' tsr quite different,/ This .illustration 
is being used only. for the purpose of suggesting that problfems ida exist 
even with new programs'and ^hat questions are raised relative to the practicality 
of ' some of the rules and regulations already being required of State 
- departments of education. * 

The basic question is, what can b'e done to bring about a better worki,ng 
relationship so that states will hl^e a better understanding of how some 
uniformity can be developed in providing^for the development and interpretation 
of guidelines? 

It has been stated fhat while the 'federal government provides only 
some 6 or 7 percent of the money, it exerts some 30 to 40 percent of the 
control at almost every level in state departments of education. While the 
exact amount of control is TlTJT known, certainly as far as percentages are^ 
•concerned, it is a fact that the guidelines which regL|late federal programs 
constitute a very small ""part of the total opefation. When catagorical aid 
• ^ is the general purpose of the .legislation, the imfJactip)n the rest of the 
program in the entire school systeii^cannot be considered to be minor in 
nature. - ' . ^ * 

The governance which hasisflrQwn out o'f the busing situation is one 
that in many, many sections of the nation is of more than little concern 
and interest. No one 5fan^. say that these court decisions have not had a 
• mass ive^ef feet on Curriculum, instruction, methods, pr|cedures, and 
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finally, .outcomes of the program. * 2n 

^ There are many other governance areas which could be mentioned: 
ttie impact of ADD's districts, governlrrg boards, The Educat1oir):.Comm1sslDn 
of the States.. What we are concerned' with ajid considering noWvis governance, 
as a general issue. It I5 understand^ible that all the fafctors from /the 



outside that Impinge on loca^l t:ontrol , on state boards- and local boards • 
of education, on state superintendents and local superintendents, all of these 
are at tTmes very^ frustrating arid very difficult to reconcile with the 
general overall purposes of- education. 

Another jarea that is of extreme Importance Is that of the relation- 
ship of the superintendent of schools, the principal of a scho'ol , . the- 
•'School board to the teacher". - 

Teachers contend--with opposition fron\most school adtninis-trators, , 
although not all, ancf from most school boards^ not all--that collective 
bargaining is a solution to the problem. The controversy, rages , and 
across the nation threats and countef-tVeats are made repeatedly. The 
National Edjucation Association contends th^ 1t can, will and does elect 
national, state and local officials, and wiH\defeat->tfiers if they oppose 



to\solve the probjem, but to 



ERIC 



collective bargaining. ^ 

The purpose again of this Writer is n6\ 
point out that In the governanc^e Vjf the school^, ^he collective bargaining 
issue Is a "ho.1; dfne" and one that hais b^en^dv(idatled repeatedly by sc*»o61 
teachers, denied -by .school boards and rejected b^ mo?t school administrators, 
It can be pointed out that col lectlve* bargaining is working effectivelr , 
in many places. It can*also be pointed o.ut that collective bargaining^ 
has led to, a heavy expenditure of 'money In many places and is leading in 
some cases, according to local administrators, to' bankrup'tcy or near bank- 
O • ruptcy, when all 6f the desires of the teachers are granted. The issue Is, 
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what Is the role of tollecfive bargairring in tl^j s<:hen»e of thi,Q^in 
operating the stj^]s, and how shall this be handled? 

' . \ ^ ' . FINANCING EDUCATION 

A problem' thrat has ei^isted since the beginning of American public^ 
education has been that of who'shajl finance education, how much financial 
support >s' needed, the source of thg money, and how it will be spent. 
Better working relationships and a better partnership should be developed 
between the. different levels of support. ^ 

Local support could very well moving out of the picture as far as 
one of the important sources of revenue. If we are fo 'consider equalizing 
educational opportunity, is it not time to talk abmk a state program of 
financing education in partnership with the federal ^program of educatioi3? 

Jhe mobility Qf our people, the ease. with which they move from one 
airea >to another, job opportunities wh4ch move, pepple across .^the nation, 
different kinds 'of preparation ^)rogrdms for skill-s and education needefl, 
leads me to suggest-^ that federal support sTiould have a more prominent part 
to play. It also appears that if local control is to continue to be a point 
of importance that some means shdtild be developed' to provide for state 

support, less h)cal support, but retain the locdl contrpl* This is^a very 

t ' ^ ' - 

complicating lactor, but it is an issue which is bedeviling every local 

system in every state in the nation. 

The question of finance is very important. Should support be cata- 

y- gorical at the federal level or' shot^ld it be general at the federal level? 

Should it be catagbrical ^and to w^at exVen.t at, the state level? General 

versus catagorical aid; state aid, -federal aid or both? What partnership 

shouTd exist? How much control? These are vs^iaR whicft' are' prevalent, ^ 

present and controversial. f 
\ ) ' ■ ' 
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■ ACCOUNTABILITY 
Who is^accourrtable? How cl^ you determine who is accountable? Hqw/^ 
do you p.lan for accountability? How do you know what should be done, 
unless clear-cut, well-defined objectives are first planned^' 'lioit^an you 
hold a person accountable when you are not sure what he is supposecj. to > 
be doing? Schools do different things in different ways. T4ie question- 
then of objectives and accountability, becomes one that s?i^uld be pf grave 
concern to every Chief State School Officer.. It is not suigested here what 
accountability should be or hDw it should be maintained, or who should be 

accountable for what, but it is suggested that 'accountability is an issue 

« 

that must be faced more realistically in the years ahead if the public is 
,to continue to^do and say what it believes a school should be and how 
it should operate. ' ^ , * 

DtSCIPLINE . 

The results of a Gallup Poll, as published in the Phi Delta' Kappa n 

in a recent issue, pointed out that the American public, the general public, 

xthe citizen and taxpayer, believed that discipline was the number one problem 
1 ^ 

in\the Affferican school system. It was pointed out that the use of narcotics-, 

vandalism, destruction of property, premari,tal sex^and pregnant girls Who were 

in high schools, and even'junior high, the general behavior of boys and girls, 

attacks on teachers, and all of these fell in the category of discipline 

» 

problems- ^ * , * ^ ^ ^ . 

To talk about discipline is to talk about-^purposes and goals of the 
schools, if we believe--as many, people, say we do--that there should be 
opporturfity, and equal opportunity, for every child'to attend school, then 
what ar^e the goals for a widely divergent population across this nation? 
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Unless we establish goals and provide the programs,. )iow can we attack,, 
the problem of discipline when perhaps the veify thing we are doling Is 
odusiag a part of the problem and causing the student to rejec't what is 
happening? How do we plan a program, .how do we^accot/n^for the dervelop- 
^ent of ideas in such a way that ^boys and girls know and under stai;(drt he 
ro^ of the. school and will feel that they have a part io and a respon- 
sib\lity for carrying out the program of education? We may ideal i sticaTly 
say Wiat education is for'the welfare and the saVe of the child but unless 
the^.ch^ld somehpw comes to, accept this, perhaf^ it is idle chatter. 

; who determined the goals for these people, anrd how did we arfive at^ 
the decision that certain things are good for John or. William or Mary? How 
do we wori\ wrth 'homes and communities and churches, YMCA's and YMHA's, and 
all the res\ so that a different attitude toward schools, a respectfor 
property, a ^respect for authority become a -part, of the general al^jjosphere \ 
in the school? . / v ■ . ^ 

It is my suggestion that we deal with this to a very critical wa^ 
in an attempt to find answers before we bring the institution down around 
our ears by something that in all probability can be handled ef fectfvely. 



Another topic mentioned in the Gallup PblVwas-thBt of 'busfng. Some 
of the questions appear to be appropriate when we are considering busing 

and the ^'^P^j^ ^'^^ schools. f ^ ^ - 

Imroediatety ffter the Supreme Court decision it was assumed that the 
problems resided largely in the-South. It Seemed- that the "bad guys" were 
in the 3outheastern Region and the "good guys" were in the rest of the nation. 



The^^fellows in the "white^^^^a Iking afeiOut what the South' should do 
resided for the most part in the big cities and the large' states. However, 
after some 10 to 15 'years of busing, integratioti, and the problems that went* 
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with it, it is how developing that some of the "bad guys" may reside -in 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland=-or some of the other big. cities. These 
cities have not attacked and- solved 'their problem. . ' ' ; 

The question of integrating schools , Steven i.n Wa*shington, D.C., is \ , 
of questionable value. Many have not been integrated, except in theory. 
The white flight out of Washington has left the schools largely black, and 
tie white flight out of many of the large cities has left the schools largely 
black. The question then becomes; if the schools become bUck anyway, how do 

-you- deal .with this in* such a way, that the original intent--which appeared 
to be both socval as well as educational— is achieved? 

This is^ no effort on my part to try to solve the. problem; it is to 
suggest that there maybe some sinners in places other-than School s- and that 
the^soTutlon to the j)roblem m^^^^r^st with housing more realistically than 
in the school building. The question has not been answered yet as to how J 

-rfding a school bus for an hour each day can improve the educational quality 
for a^child. Neither ha*^ the question been answered about how not riding 
a school .bus**could be used to provide a much better program of education. . 
These hrave been talked about superficially., but the real issue is how db we 

:jdeaJ withi^-tjoth black children and white children so that botfi gain^and so 
that neifhfer one is going to suffer as-.a result of what might be done through 

.busing. This, is not to take issue with the Supreme Court decision, it is 

not to take issue with the busing situation; it is simply to point out 

that Wje. have not solved ^he problem by the Supreme Court decision, federal 

court decision, by rules and guidelines handed down by some who -have been- 

designajted to implement the programs. 

i ^ ■ ■ . » 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT M) NATIONAL CURRICUl-UM 

Wh\fn the original 4dea was suggested that national assessment should, 

i3J 
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be started and federal funds should be provided for a t(Jp-level group of 
researchers to conduct national assessment, opposition was expressed 
immediately "from many sources. The opposition^simply stated that situat;4ons 
vary so greatly frpm state' to state, anc^within the states, that it would 
be. impossible to develop one test that would measure alllRxe things, to be 
measured, if accuracy and reliability wera to be established. It was also 
stated that the' purpose of starting this kind of national assessment was. 
to lay the general groundwork for national curriculum. 

Not so, shouted the proponents of the idea and those that were 
supporters of the idea of national assessment. It was their purpose, they 
stated, to provide soilie accurate infortnation so" that schools at the local 
level and schools at the state I'^vel could change the>x curriculum, their 
programs', their organizational patterns to rio wfui tj^ould be identified 
and-to correct what would be identified as weaknesses in their own programs. 
Local systems, and state systems^ were, not doing this and, therefore, someone 
should be doing it for them. 

After several years of national assessment, what has happened? I 



■ shall not attempt to reach conclusions with you but to raise the very , pertinent 
question: " what has your state done to modify its program, its offerings, its ^ 
objectives to comply with the weaknesses suggested by the national assessment? 
Some fnay say that national assessment was not designed to' identify our 
— ^ problems to that extent, but rather on a regional basis. Th"is may be true, 
but my question still persists. What impact has national assessment had in 
your state on your educational program for elementary and secontaify scho^^l' 
children? What has resulted from the expenditure of several million dollars 
in this enterprise? What have you done--if ajiythtrrg— and what w^ill you do-- 
if anything--in' the future, and what impact wijl nationaTassessment, with 
its expenditure of millions of dollars, have on your schools? 

ER?C ' /3A 
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^ What are you planning, ho^^ are you working with it, or.are you simply 
'ignoring the whole business?. It appears that"T<lay of reckoning should come 
somewhere and from someone. Perhaps the Chief State School Officers should 
say, "this is great, proceed with it, it will revolutionize education, let's 
get on with, the bus.iness;'^' or we should say, "we have spent the doHars, we 
have made the studies and nothing is happening, so let's forget it and spend 
the money 'somewhere else." The question, however, is an. issue, and in many 
conferences'*^uestions are raised about national y:urriculum, national aspss- 
rflent impact; so, what i§ the answer? How do we deal with it? How do- we 
handle this issue? ' , /' " 

There are several other issues that I would Ifke to identify simply 
as* issues .without m^jch, discussion about any of them. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The next issue ><i 11 be that raised by vocational education programs.. 
What is the partnership role of the states and the federal government in 
providing an adequate program in vocational/technical'- education for boys, - 
and girls who are not college bound or boys and^girls who may be college 
bound, but who. want a vocational/technical education? How do we- put these 
together and provide for this program in a nation such as ours? Colleges 
and universities are not sufficient. Vocational/technical schools are a must 
if we are to have a balanced program.^ And^ fiow do we handle it, how do 
we fund it, what kind of program do we need, how much of it do wejneed, who 
determines it, and how should it be handled? 

EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
In "recent years, parents have demanded that equal opportunity be 
provided for children that may be classified as exceptional children. The 

/33 
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contention Jias been made, and Pightfutly so, that mentally retarded children 
with sp^ec^ and faring defects, blind'children, and the Tike have not 
received the same opportunity for education that other children have 
received. Federal courts h^ve' ruled in several iitstances that equal 
'opportunity must be provided. State legislatures are enacting laws .which 
not only require equal ^opportunity but in many cases have special conditions 
^ which must bemet. Obviously, it requires a great deal more money per p"pil 
tO-^provide an equal opportunity for these children than^or regular, normal 
• children. Where does the responsibility for e?iucation begin with these 

children? Is it at age zero? How* long does it continu«--is it age 21, 24, 
, or even 30? If these special provis^ions are made for these children, then 
what about the >same opportunity for other children not included' in these.. * 
' categories? If (identification and classification are required at age 1 for. 
these children/what aboat other children? If educational programs are, 
provided aVz,3,4, and 5, what are the implications for other children? 
How much money should be spent extra? Even though some patterns are developing 
these questions have not as yet been answered satisfactorily. 

The entire question of how these services shall be provided is a uery 
debatable question, MaTnH*»€aming versus non-mainstreaming, residential schools 
versus regular schools, resource, centers /x^onsultants, specialists, class- 
room teachers, and teacher aides are all topics of ^lively disci^ssion when 
education for exceptional children is mentioned. 

The issue which evolves around funding for these children is a very 
♦ acute one.. It would appear to the writer that all of these tra^ics are ones 
which"^should^be considered by the Chief State School Officers--not with any 
^ attempt to secure final answers -but in an effort to secure better answers^ * 
than are available at the present time. , ' 

ERIC • . /3V 
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f^lffi-".^ . .OBJECTIVE, GENERAL 

The'''next topic would be general objective. How do we, 1n this nation, 
'est<Jb1ish. the goals and objectives for our schools? Do we have a cleaNcut 
understanding about wha|: each school systein |n eath state i-s supposed to be • 
doing,, or do we leave i,t to the locality, thp local schoc/f system, the local 
board; the local superintendent, to determine what that §chool will do and' 
how it will be accomplished? ^ ' > " . 

I know we give i lot of lip service to'thisfbut really and honestly, 
what is' the'number 1, or 2, or 3, or 4 objective of .American education today? ^ 
Yes, the seven cardinal principles liad a part to play--they still do. There 
are other princiHDles that ^lave a part to play'--th€y still do'. But what, 
really, are we trying to do to improve tbe elementary and secondary schools 
of this couRtry? Can you i^entify'5 things that every state is doing? Are they 
important? What are they? It seems to me -to be important and \^ry necessary 
that -we look at goa^s of education for elementary and secondary schools. 

^^R qUESTIONS • ^ • 

I would like to raise some other [questions about early guidelines. How 
do we get early guidelines developed by the U.S. Office? How do fhe Chief 
State School Officers have an impact on federal legislation? How do the local 
superintendents, in cooperation with, the Chief State School Officer, have 
an impact on federal legislation? Uat are the programs that are mo»t_ 
important? Wfrat kind of pt»ograms, what kind of funding, what general 
philosophy should we have as reference to education for exceptional 
children? Recognizing as we do that the great contributions will be made . 
from our intellectually^ gifted and our able people, how do provide^or • 
them? Have we done it, or what can we do? Recognizing in addition that 
a great work force in this .nation contributes to our econorny, how can we ^ 
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train them,- how do we prepare them-does the school have a role or - 

These are some of the issues thatvcome to mind as. I think of the 
issues across, the nation ancf the importance that should be attached to theiji. 

m 

LOUISIANA ' ' / 

* ♦ » Louis' Michot ^ ' ^ ' 

State Superintendent of ^Education 

INTRODUCTION 

.The intent of this paper is to identify some oiF the [y^ob1ems_facing 
-states as-a result of federally legislated education programs.' It would 
be presumptuous to attempt to define all those problems. If would be* 
equa-lly as presumptuous to' attempt to begin such an identification of 
problems without stat'ing that federal programs hava,been.a positive force. 
New programs have been created, good -programs generated, and » national . ^ 
interest and emphasis in education has been and is continuing to 'be initiated 
by Congress and the Office 9f Education. There is -much good to be .recognized* 
and it is my hope in citing some of the probTems that We may jointly work 
to solve them and continue to improve education through objW«Jy€, positive 
teamwork. ' . • ' 

IDENTIFICATION (i| CRITICAL PROBLEMS 
The enactment of the Education Amendments of 1974» -after more 'thari> 
a year of Congressional consideration and. compromise, represents a melting 
pot of new, revised, and warmtd-over federal programs.'" The Amendments have 
been termed as an Act "to extend and~amend the Elementary and Secondary 
^' Education/Act of 1965, and for other. purpoies." The heart of the Act is the 
extension and .modification of Tftle I, compensatory aid to disadvantaged 
' children. However, the legislation .extends to other pragrams and the provisions 

Er|c . ;36. 
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of LKpse programs, as t^se of Title I, are being affected bf th«, process 



of rerjiil^ti 



ons and guidelines. , , * ■ 

According to re<;ent testimony at o.versi<|lBt fiearings on the Education 
Amendments of 1974, the Office of Education proposed regulations for-ESEA 



''TvtVe I and a vl^Sp^y of proWems with consolidation seemed to be bothering . 
chief state school offi^cers and Federal programs coordinators more- than 

anything ^Ise. •■ ^ 

The procQ^ of formulating regulations and guidelines with'in tWe 
Office of Education, has caused a great deal of unhappine.ss among educai,ors^^^^__ 
and Congress^ - The way that federal 'bureaucrats have prepared r^ulations 
for some educatictfi laws resulted in Congress providing a means to review 

draff regulations. Under the Education Amendments of 1974, Congress may 
• ■ ^ • -r • . 

review draft regulations and if necessary or des^rable,^ reject those , . 
r^la^nons by concurrent resol^jtion of both houses, " ^ " " *W ' * 

The regulations or guidelines drafted by officials in -the' * 
executivejvjjr^hpf the Federal Government provide ^tl^federal administrators 
and potential arant recipients with precise information on how ttf aUocate . 
or qualify for appropriaW funds . The problems occur when the' regulations ^ 
"b*ecoriie too exacti-ng, too preeise, and at times exceed" th% very intent, of^ 
the law. When the intent of the law is^exceeded and misinterpreted, the impact 
IS ^-reaching and crates confusion, djshanyiiifl^.!!^ a halting of l^he 
progress of education.^ ' - * 

F6r in^tarjce,! the regu-Tations^propoieTfor governance of Tittle I ' ■ 
■comparability' requirements have created an .inflexibility/for states that ' 
equalize expenditures 'down tp the local school.. The r^^^i|lati6ns should be 
'f]e)^ible ehoug-h to allow a 'resolution' of conf 1 icts^etween state equal i/.ation 
'efforts and the regulations on comparability. • . 
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^ The Title I^regulations require jcomparing the average non-Title I 
schools witfv^^ch Title I school. rtCcor<jing to some educators, such a method 
is not statistically sound and the states and local Wucation agencies should* 
be allowed to develop their own criteria to prove comparability and then 

V 

submit that criteria to -the Commissioner for approVaT, 

The Title I regulations a'ppli£|^le to teacher training are not ^ 
sufficiently specific as to which teachers may be in training and fer how 

long. * . ' ^ . ' 

The regulations governing the Simplified State Application under Ti£le IV, 
Consalidation 6f Certain Education Programs, are structured such that the > 
"simplified' state application"- is a complgte misnomer. The annual progragi * 
plans required by the regulations must coatain everything that used^to go % 
into state plans which makes the general application additional paper wcirk. 
To compound the problem; programs whiQh didn't need a state application at 
all before, now >?ave to submit a yearly program plan to the Office of Education 
for approval . • ^ ' % y 

These are but a. few of the'serious problems affecting states an3 local ^ 
education agencies as a resiilt of imposed regulations which restrict and, 
Confound the progress of education. ' " '\ ' - - 

^ '-^e^gulation^re on^iljffient which determine^he health pf the law. 
Another is appropriations. • These two elefifents have more ifhpa%: than the law. 
itself on*St\te education activities ^and the' programs of local school districts.- 

Appropriations are the^ monies actually ayaiJable for expenditure; atithari- 
zations are funds tte Cofigress may provide for education laws.' However, there . ^ 

is almost always a decided gap betweem wh^t might be spent and what is actually 

V * ' . ' ^ 

.availatfle for ^expend^iture. The authorization figures included ijn an act 

^re influenced. primari>y by members of the education comrlittees Of Congress; 

appropriations are ipifluenced by the President' s budget request. Hence, the ^ 
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ever-present-gap "between the two amounts results in somewhat Tess effectiv^;^ 
programs or at other times, no programs at a.H . Such a problem is a 
frequent visitor tq a piece of legislation and it is not uncommon for parts 
of the law to receive no funding. The program is authorized but no money 
is appropriated. - - - • 

'The passage of the fiscal year 1976, Education Appropriations Bijl 
provides approximately $7^0 million a bov,e fisc^il yeah 1975 leyelr. However, 
the Presidefit's budget for education was approximately $775 fiil.lion below 
comparable 1975 levels^ The appropriations bill is a billion dollars over 
the budget. President Ford has repeatedly said he will veto appropriations 
that exceed his budget requests. 

Co'ngressional insistance on a high level of education funding is 
faced with the* deferral prospect un<ier the new budget process. Under the 
new Budget and Impoundment Control Act wh.ich became law last year, a deferral . 
becomes effective iwnedi^itely when requested and continues until' either House ^ 
' N adopts- a resolution of disapproval . ♦ , 

Khe appropriation process and th^ regulation process* can easily be 
identified as the. f ront-runneryfn ^ucation probl^s. If these two elements 
are not functioning smoothly, education across the natiSn becomes adversely^ ^ 
^ ^ affected. The impact of ^confounding, poorly structured regulations and a 
"^Wight to "the finish on the amount'of money te be appropriated throws fhe entir^e 
education' system on a backwards course. 

' The provision of the Education Amen(^ments of 1974 has placed a joint'' 
(^ligation upon each of the states a,nd the linited States Commissioner of 
Education to compile, analyze, Sind report the ajlocation of state-administered 
" - Federal educatidn funds withia the-Sta^te. . The existing and pending legislative 




^ reporting requirements have molded state reporting capacities to operate and 
Q cope under fragmented,, redundarft' and confusing circumstances^ J, 
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Public Law 93-55fr, The Commission of Federal Paper Work, with 
justification decla^hed that, "Federal information report requirements have 
placed an unprecedenteji^paper^work burdeg upon private citizens, recipients 
of Federal assistance, bus^iness, governmental contractors, arid state and local 
governments." Levels of such' unprecedented pper^work have Jiever been so 
apparent and demanding as they are in the educator sector. Exa1?iples of 
•the reporting requirements are overwhelming; the cost in funds and staff 
time of the, Federal, state and local Vevels are astronomical with an inestimable 
detrimental impact on the services provided by state and local education 
agencies . • - - ^ . ^ ^ \ 

At present, there are twenty-two, mandated studies^ required by the ^ ' 
passage of PubVix: Law 93-380'. Demands in these 'reporting requirements wi.H 
be increased and complicated* by the establ ishmeht of the new^fiscal year. 
Couple that problem with untirtfly appropriation^ and it is apparent that state 
"and local education agencies are placed in un^anageaMe positions. ' , 

There are countless examples of .^vfttat. Appear to state aind local education 

agencies as fragmented and uricoorifThated i^pcirting requirements. The (nandafted 

♦ • * ♦ * ^ > 

studies, the new Federal fiscaVyear, and untimely appropriations are biit 

a few. ^ • " 

* * ' . ^ • ' 
Congress is getting-more and more "^^erbjpse-^Snd taxpayers are shelling 

. • : ■■ ' ' . i ■ 

out more t-han $108 million this fiscal year to pay for the verbal inflation. 

• % ■ . . 

The public printer ha's estimated -that there ^f«ll be a volume increase 
of 43 per cent in copies' of heari^ngs, congressional ileba^es, bills and 

resolutions ahd the recpmmended gppfropriatipo for the Government Printing 

■* - ' 

Office for fiscal 1976 is ^^OS.IoO.OOO. ' • P. . 

. / 

State Departments of Education have- been negligent in assuming -the 
leadership role in prov.iding Congr'fe^s with the'J^Jnd of ^hforiMtion needed.^ ' ". , 
By that, I mean that states must be able to communicate effectiveljt the 

ERIC /y^> . ^ 
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impact and dtffi.iiulty that some 'reporting requirements imposed on state 
local education agencies are causing. . 

tach of the areas cited as critical problems - regulations, guidelines, 
ap|jropriations and reporting requirements - represent ailments in the education 
system.^ * As stated ear'Tfier, these are .not all the problems, but they are 
indicative of some of 'the most serious malfunctions^. At the same time, 
these areas identified as problems cart be the key opportunities to contribute 
to ttie health of the education systefn. If- the problem is Identified, the 
cure cannot be -far off as long as we work as a^ team tq- implement that cure. 
. \ 

IMPLICAJKONS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE. AND LEGISLATIVE CHANGES " 
The importance of taking advantage of opportunities to change and ^ 
improve the education system caqnot.be ov'^estimated. Problems have been 
identified and now it is cJur responsitllity to suggest method%ito alleviate ^ 

t^os^ problems.. The recomtnendations outlined below are suggestions for a 

♦ ' ' ^ i. 

begmnwg : ' , ' ' 

- Recommepdation No. 1 . Establish an organized procedure to work^with - 
the Office -of EducattenM'n' drafting proposed regulations and guidelines, for 
.various federal 'programs^^ior to official publication in the Federal Register. 

'Such a procedure should be documented and approved by the Chief 
state School Qfficers^and forwarded to the Office of Education 'for toncurrence. 

Recommenclation No^. 2 . Provide for a more timely dissemination of 
information on federal legislation and appropriation measures to'each Chief 
State School Offfcer. 

RecommendatiQn No. 3 . As'sufe a ^stematic and comprehensive coordination 
of all activities of Federal, State and local Sgenc'ies which relate to eduction 
information, reporting requirements and Congressional data needs. 
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\ 

Recommendation No. 4 . Establish a working relationship with the 
Congress to assure that Congressional information needs are understood a/id 
can be met prior to the establishment of legislative mandates. 

ROTE: Recommendations No. 3 and No. 4 are not intendedtto conflict 
with the efforts of the Committee on Evaluation ai^d Informaj^ion Systems. 



^tAINE 

y ' H. ^Sawiif Millett, Jr. 

State Cofffni #sioner of Educational and Cul turaV-Services 



' The following lis.t of educational issues I believe r£present s&me of 
the more critical problems we in Maine are\faced 'with; 

^ 1 . Declining student enrollments an^l the resultant impact on program 

quali ty and staffing; \ 

V 

2. Collective bargaining andy^tts intact- on local management' decision- 
making; ^ . ^ X. 
3..^ Student discipline In view of current attitudes and recent courtW 

decision; - ^^^"^^-^ - 

4. '^Legislative attempts at expanding , the mission of the public 

school without providing additional funding; 
,5. Mobility of student population a)h^the resulting impact. or^acility 

and prograin planning; 
.6.^ Need to 'provide more meaningful Inservlce educatlon^programs for 

teachers; ^ 
7. ^Fede'i^al vs state vs local control of .education; 
8» The shifting balance of teacher supply and demand and its impact 

on the employment of teachers; 
9.^ Student attendance and the truancy-dropout problems; 
'^10. Working the *'bugs'' out^ of a new school finance law; • 
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11. Providing meaningful -educational programs-for the handicapped when 
a mandatory law requ ire's compliance at a faster r^fi tha,n such 
programs' can be developed; 

12. - The- governance of teacher certification; 

13. The most- efficient means of delivering high-cost vocational 
programs; . ^ 

14. The governance of post-secondary education; 

05. . The impact which the courts and the federal government are having 
on local educational policy. 
This list is by no means intended to be a complete one. I can amplify 
further upon these issues as the format of the conference requires. 

• MARYLAND , 

JamesA. Sensenbaugh 
' ^ State Superintendent pf Schools - 

Jhe State of Mar'yland- has been working on a nmber of concerns, and 

has been making some progress toward their solution. However, much more . 

needs to be done. Among those problems which will be in the forefront in 

'* the irrmediate years ahead are these, not given 1n any order or priority: 

Funding Education Costs ' , ^ 

As other vital services for pieople compete with education for funds 

\ 

financing schools V<ill become litore difficult. Edupator^s will nped to 
demonstrate more clearly thair need for tax dollars and will haVe to assure 
•the effective use of the da^ars they receive. . 7^ - 

While it may be easy to calculate -financial resources on a simple 
formula approach to budgeting, landing formulas which are:ftot predictable, 
"^and which do not contribute to ' prog f am effectiveness will not be tolerated 
' in future years. Equity in school support will probably com* through compre-. 
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hensive planning and accuriite budgeting rather th^iniby fictitious formulas, 
A true cost effective tool wifl need, to' be developed in order for school 
systems to have the proper information in marking decisions on alternative 
programs and spending. Factors' of s-tudent needs, cost differences amqij^g 
locations, and local capabilities of support will be the type of information 
on whicfr a funding model ought to be based, 

s Maryland is beginning to experience this direction in, its support 
for transportation^ where computeri,zed scheduling and routing of buses has 
-been utilized. A step in the same direction has been taken for special 

education where a system of data coll|f:tion has been used for funding. A 

> 

third^example is the school contruction program which is bas^d upon actual 
• needs, school system by school system, rather than by formula allocation.. 
Concerted' effort ought to be made among the states to develop; 
techniques for data dgl lection and interpretation which wi^l be basic to 
■ funding based on actual needs of the various aspects of school operation?. 
. When this happens every child can better be assured of an adequate education, 
' regardless of the happenstance of residence. Equity then will be measured 
in terms of programs received, rather than dollars spent. 

Of course, there still remains. the prtJblem 6f appropriate sharing at 
the various levels--local , state, federal. 
Special Education ^ 

Ediication ^^the handica^^^pe^ is a |ajoc .problem confronting Maryland 
in the years imml?diately ah^'. Not only does a court decree (1974) resulting 
from a class "^action ^suit brought by the Maryland Association fdr- Retarded 
Children against^certain Maryland school systems and the State make mandatory 
educational progrW^-^ftrT^ETie ha^ but also the General Assembly of 1973 

mandated adequate educational programs for all handicapped children by 1980- 

ERIC ' - /«/y 
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For FY 1976 the S,tate of Maryland has allocated $43 million which, 
added to sums appropriated by the 2'4 local -school systems, will be__Jn the 
neighborhood of a $90 million package for specia^^r^ducation.-^ It is anti- 
cipated that accommodation, as mandated, to^meet all the special needs 
by FY 1980 will require a total annual sum of $150 million above the normal 
budgets of previous years, at current dollar values. ^ 
Among questions to be resolved are these: 
* What children ^re entitled to .benefit from special programs of 
education? 

"flow all the children eligible be -fdentified? 

How can adeqi/ate programs for the multiplicity of needs be developed? 

How should the programs be funded and what is the appropriate sharing 

at the various levels of governm€nt--national , state and local? 
^E arly Childhood Education (Pre-Kindergarten) , • • . . / 

At a time^hen the country is endeavpring to eliminate vestige^ of 
discrimination in employment based on sex there is the concurrent dertand to 
provide for the needs of preschool children during the working hours of the* 
parents. The mechanism by which these need§ are a^corrtrnodated as well as 'the 
financial means to cover program costs are problems whifeh will be confr*onting 

administrators, public and private, in the years ahead. \ 

► * \ ^ 

Educators must realize things, good or bad, will be ^^one for or to these 

small children who are in need of supervision for many of their wajcing hours. 

It Is important^that th^ime be put to good advantage. Certainly other 

agencies, such as tiealth, mental hygiene and social services, have a Togical 

stake in providing programs for the early period of life. However, education 

has a big ro>e'^if not- the dominant^ one, in seeing that opportunities are 

« 

proper^^^^utJJ^ .Additloi^ally, the declining sc.hooT enrollment in many areas 
*sh6uld make available pubfic owned facilities which coi/ld be utilized to good 
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advantage for preschool age boys and girls, . ^ 

The opportunities are far too precious for educators to side-step under- 
a.llegations of/responsibil>ty of others, excessive cost or inappropriate 
philosophy.- ^ - ' ^ 

Adult Education ■ ' . 

It is difficult to realize that in spite of universal opportunities for , 
schooling, today 27.4 percent of Maryland's 2,082,000 adults age 25 and over 
are lacking an eighth grade education. An even greater number^ 48 percent, 
have not graduatecUf rem high school. Consequently, basic and secondary 
edudition for adults are high priority programs. The suc(?ess of tfie persons 

iryi^ved in adult programs will be determined by the opportunity for 

If 

^continual learning' as one obtains basic skills and begins to climb the ladder 

^ of growth as a worker, as a parent, as a citizen and as an individual. 

While_providing programs fn basic subjects and specialized skills for 
« 

work opportunities are gerterajly accepted and acconmodated, at least in part, 
frequently overlooked is the need for programs oriented to parenthood and, other 
life coping skills, whether a parent or not. What fs being done to assist 
adults confronted by the complexities of life— the many regulations in licensing, 
- in taxation, irv credit buying, in estate planning; the problems incident to crime, 
to drugs, to liability; and the traumatic experiences -in divorce, in protracted 
illnesses, in death? 

s Keeping a job and dealing' with life's frustrations: are a major part of 
every adult's -life. Adcfitionally, the individual needs educational programs 
which will bring. 1 ife- fulfillment. The photography class, the seminar on 
great books, the cooking and sewing labs may lead tO' additional or even primary 
income-fo/the adult. More often, however", these programs fill the important 
needs of leisure, mental and emotional" growth, and socialization. 

V * . • 

o ' ■•■ • . - - 
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* ' The influx of refugees from Vietnam and Cambodia Js a stark reminder 
of ^erica's continuous absorption of new citizens.' For these newcomers 
and for, all Americans the roles And responsibilities of citizenship are a 
source of educational need. Schools have an obligation to help its citiz^s 



get in tune with and stay in tune with society and, changing times 

- ) 



Career Education 

The concept of career education has emerged, over the past four or 
five years, as a str^egy for strengthening existing educational programs 
at practically all levels. ^ 

Obvioys^y^ the implementation of career education involves some degree 
of change in existing educationaf programs. Stjaff members need to be trained, 
existing curriculum needs to be dna>yzed and modified, and some resQurces of 
materials will^'need to be re-allocated or developed. Most schools have found 
that the advantages of incorporating career concepts into the existing program 
have more than compensated f^r whatever costs are involved in the changes. 

In Marylan^, most of the school systems^ have folloWgd the State Board 
of Education in nam.ing career education as a priority. The State Department 
of Education, in cjiop^ation with local school systems, has conducte^d 
extensive training ^ oj jgrated model projects, and developed resource materials. 
This session the General Assembly provided the first funds for career 
^dLication--to be used' to train Nearly 300 counselors in strengthening career 
guidance. - * ' > 

In spite of the public support and the enthusiasm of most educators for 
career education, much remains to be done in the State within the next 
several years. The identified needs! include: 

1.-. Increased State support for staff and program development, 
- espee-Hilly- for the smaller sctool systems in the State. 

ER?C ■. .,!/7 
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2. Continued and increased resources Within; the State Oeparbnent 



of Education, consistent with the priority nature of career 
education. <- * , 




luiatii 

3. Special emphasis on the development of processes through wh^ 
the effectiveness of career educatiorTprVgrams may be determined' 

4. Greater involvement of other departments, other agencies, other 
institutions and the community. 

Acceleration of Learning ' . 

F'Or school chiefs who have spent fifty years on this good earth it is 

not difficult to recognize the fantastic developments which have occurred 

during that period of time--intellectually , scientifically, industrially, - 

socially. If, as we are told, at the end of the next fifty years what we know 

today will constitute but 3% of the knowledge package, schools will need to 

exercise cape in \yhat they endeavor to teach or the competencies they hope 

to develop. 
» 

Obviously no one wiH be able to master this growing stock of kndwledge, 
nor would it be desirable to do so. What is important is the competency to 
Sieleqjt ^ital information from the va$t storehouse -and bring it to bear u|ion 
the solution of problems pertinent to the individual. 

" Not unique to any on£ sta^e but comrfion to all concerned with educating 
will be the challenge to accelerate the learning process,- anVto help one to' 
sharpen skil Is in identifying issues and problems, in selecting and applying ^ 
vital content, and frequently in acting without the benefit of prior experience 
directly or vicarioiisly. Education in times- of rapid knowledge and intellectual 
. expansion takes on a sense of urgency.^ ^ 

An analysis of processes and techniques available for learning and the 
selection of those contributing most effectively to;success are an important 
phase of the educational enterprise. Although schools may not be utilizing 
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as well as they, should what is already known. to be good, educators must be 
on'the alert to d'lscover still better ways o/^teaching. Research, innovation 
and dissemination 'should-be playing an .increasing Vole in^JJije years ahead. 
Vitality in the Curriculum ' ^ / . ^yJ ^ * . 

' A continual problem confronting schools is that of keeping content 

' updated. Too often sthools teach to whet "has been rather than what is or 

'What will be. - . - 

Where 'once we taught problems of a .democracy we ought now toH)e 
ext^anding this content to problems of* thfe world coiinmunity. Because >/"e live 
in close proximity with other cultures- of the world, brought about largely 
through improved' communications and transportation, we find that people 
pro1>l ems^'ha^ie^ d^al of commonality around the globe. The prob^lerfis' 



of environment, of conservation, of ov^erpopulation, of .poverty, of food, 
of consumer protection, of housing, of recreation, of health— all these and 
others are current in every country, thqpgh variaUe in intensity, and -have 
effect beyond the borders.- As Dr. Champion Ward indicated in last surmner s 
institute global understanding needs to be developed in terms o*f common humanity. 
^ Doubtless the-dropout problem in many of otrr high schools is jue -in part 
to the fact that muCh of what is taught hasf^little^or no meaning to Ithe student. 
Teachers need to know what it is which has meaning to the student-s and make 
contact, at the points of relevance. Many high* schools' operate on outmoded 
requirements for graduation. Attention should be given to these requirements 
* ' in order that flexibility to cover a wide range of students and student interests 
is provided. Maryland recently ha > taken a look at its requirements' and ^ 
hopefully the new standards, when completely implemented, will proVldle the 
^' degree of ' flexibil ity needed. ^ . , 

America is strong because of its^diversity. _Jhe curriculum should be 
O characterized, in a similar manner. 
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Elimination of Discriminatfon 



Although much progce^s has been made incriminating discrimination 
from^chools in Maryland based on racial and religious differences and plans \ 
are under way for doing likewise on the basis of sex, still much remains 
to be accomplished. ' • ^ ' 

The numbers game may" have some merit in identifying the extent'' of 
resolution of the problem. The 20%' disproportion from t>ie norm of the minority 
group in a school^ system utilized by HEW is a purely statistical approach to 
the problem and does, not take into account causattve factors. The problem * 
of satisfying HEW compliance assurances evolves out of residential housing 
patterns which have as common denominators monoethnici*ty , economi^ status and 
sheer discrimination of whatever vintage imaginably It ^*s unfortunate that 
the federal government expects one sefrvice (education) to correct what it i 
permi^^^anot^ service (housing) to create. . ' • 

The utilization of basing, when used discreetly, can be an assist in 
solving the problem. Unfortunately in many large population (Tenters tKe 
logistics in accommodatir^ large numbers becomes cumbersome and expensive, at 
a time when dollars are becoming. increasingly difficult to come by. In large 
urban areas, the metropolitan concept exists in matters related to busii^es^7' 
cultural enrichment activities., sewage and water. • It does not exist as a 
viable concept-when related to the desegregatioji of public*schools, . 

The years ahead will be very crucial to education \ji Maryland and the 
natio/1. Unfortunately, the solutions apparently will have'to emanate froni^ 
the^olitical sector," More importantly, educators must realize that schools" 
exist to educate children, that poor human relations robs ever). the best 
achiever from realizing his'full pot^'tial. Failure 'to learn to live devoid 
of fear in multiethnic situations today w>ill have grave implications for the 
future. 
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«. . ' ^ , ^ ETImjnati^n of d-iscrijli1nat/<m, is far greater -th^tn proximity of hui|||i-~^ 
, ■ •bj)die|.% More-difficult- is the ^elimination of the subl'eties of the, pcoblem— 
'^he,atti:tjj[des^ t^e iiirt)rkingVelations, the content^of instruction, employment 



prdctiGes\* There cift out a- big task for education as we move into, the future. 
^ Pfomotidn of Educa.ti6na1 Progress Through Leadership 

, It.is^ wi^h Minsiderable that one school chief (pertiaps there 

40 ' Lre others) recognizes n«^^[jjjtfve developments recent^^ye^5, at least 
^ changes in the operation of schools, have been brought albut outside of the 
leadership in education. •While educators have been busy In ffhding fuods, 
facilities, .furnishings and formats to ^commodate, numbers, others, especially 
t^xjoyrts, have been casing- the shots in the direction of social movemenL 
aSs if*a<^cts education^ Pterhaps this is the way it has ^ilways been, perhaps 

this Is tne way it should be. . • * ' . 

''*'•** . _ 

In the last te'n or so y^ars tf^. courts have decreed the demise of the 

' . ^ , > - ' r- '- ' \ ' . ^ ' - ^ 

3f * duaJ system of education, -equal employment opportunities relative to rac? : 

^^^1^ . then to^ sfe^t; rights of the handicapped to free education, necessity of 

wbi^ir\gual instruction, the llabiVity of board members, and the^-^uitable 
* ' / ^ ft ' . ^ . * 

support of eduction. Courts* have been noted for making landmad^k decisions 

' pv«> the- years Which have ha£ far reachinci effects upon education. However, 

it does seem that recent years h^ve' brought on an' exceptional . pertod jbf 

'activity, which should give pause to the"" discerning 'educator to postulate 




whether he has been giving direction as he or she ought. 



' Should school c'hiefs^, s,tate and local., be on the forefront of social 
. pf(3gress and afCordinAy endeavor to move education forward- irithout'1>eing 



pressed 'into action' by the courts? 

■ ♦ . . . 
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Gregory fk^Anrig' * 1 • ' 

State Commissioner erf- Educatipn ■ j * i- ^ 

Educat;1ona1 Strategies in Increasil'giy Unfavorable' .Fiscal Envoronrngnt? 

I. Direct Indications and Causes /)f Crtsis ^ 

« 

A ^ a) declining revenues an state and local levels. ' . ^ ' 

b) increasing "buiTt-in" costs of existing educational and 
'* • ' , social welfare programs on Federal State and local levels 

c) public-school costs have gone up at%a rate nearly four * • 
^ ^imes.ythat of the Consumer Price IndeJc 3uring the last ^. ^ 

seven years , ^ 

d) a national ^idministratlon seeking to deemphasize federal 
aid and intervention in state and Ioq^ programs 

e) an apparent lack of fit between tjjg. existing job' marfcef - 
and entry' level skills, on the one hand, and -the emphases , • * 

' of existing educational programs on/the >ther . 

. . ■ \ • • ^ 

IL Complicating Factors V ' . 

^ ' a) decl inina pupiTenrollments following an extend^ed^^^ 
' - of education^ expansion . . • , v 

b) increasing public d'isillusfonment with the l^pa rent' failure 
^ fcof schools to' provide pupi,ls .with basTc skills ^' 

c) growing hostility on the part of state legislature^ and local 
^xpayers to the burden of ,cont4rnually increasing e*Icational \^ 
expendi'tures with Itttle apparent effort by educators ^o ^ 
•ntrol rising costs ' ' . * . ! 

d) the image of public schools as unable to control increasijpg ' 

. > ^ ' * ^ ' . , V : 

student drug/alcoijiol usfr viblence, and vandalism 



e) pervasiveness of racial and socio»edononiic isolation in 
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' ' • . urban schools'^ * • , * . 

^) *i?jcreSs1ngM*n$!frvention of the courts >n njatters of educational 
rights and 'remedies * ; ^ 

• III. Pre-existing Educatiorftil Goals • . ' . ^ ^ • • . 

• ^ f - • 

s *a") increaje in studJent achievement l,evels in. the area of basic* 



academic skills ' \ - l^ 4 



b) •the^el imination of obstacles to equal access to educationa^l 



serviciBS on the basis of race, sex, language, ^nd/or wealth 
of contnunity of residence 
c) the integration of schools and the educational Rroc^ss with 
^ } fhe realities of local community lifejl^lth special emphasis 
^ ^on the transition from school to work ^ 
IV. Strategies fbr the Futu^e 

^a) the public demonstration, by educators of fiscal responsibility 
> through more rigorous a4ninistration and cost control procedxjres, 
( while seeking to avoid' sacrifices in educational quality; greater 

. utilization of services frcftn other social service agencies at 
the local and state level and. clajfif ication of Mas and - — ^ 
' responsibilitiei^of all famiTy-sjerving public institutions 
^^^^^^/^"^ b) increay^ing resort to long-range planning to generate ^road,lyr 

^ * drawn future strategies to ease- the painful consel^ufences of , 
• in inevitable shrinkage in the size of the pu4)14q educ*t1i 



'^n inevitable shrinkage in the size of th^ pu4)14Q educational' 
establishment • \ 

' c) - a greater degree of openness to public demands for Information 

about and input Into, educational • decision-making 
I d) an effort to provide a' cl.earer public vision of the somewhat 
limited capabilities of schQols as vehicles for social r 
(J *'' ^ problem solving- * , ' - 
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e) an' increiased willingness to resort .to regional and metro- 
politan solutions to problems which escape the capacities 
of individual loc^j school systems • ' , ' ^ 

f) 'increased attention to alternative us^ f or exis-ting 
^ ^ educational facilities" and personnel , 



' MICHIGAN 

[ John W. Porter 

' St^e Superintendent of P-ublic instruction 

INTRODUCTION ' , . ^ 



There are many problems confronting publ ic" elementary and secondary 



education in these United States, but in my opinion, the mo?t triticUl issue 
is ' the current variance between secondary schooling, a yotiith's educational 
experience, and the world of work , . ^ 

In recent years i a jiumber of Antiples and studies have been written 
^ on this singular issue, but >lone of the articles seem to offer a clear-cur 
simple formula .for dealing with the complex issue" at hand. 

To date na specific pr^sals have been advanced which wpuld initiate 
action on this most^^mportant youth (jj^blem. ^ f ^ . 

, ^ .In this pape^, I offer to the tffvit^ States Office of Ed.ucationi eight 
specific issuei which, can .be. and should be translated into eight ,/:ecomrhendations 
f for acW on *if» a'ny constructive change is to take place in responding to the^ 
critical problerfis , which 'confront oyr youth, particularly thoSe in urban and 
rural settings. *^ . ^ - • 

./ If life'c'an be categorized >cc^rding to the. f otff life cycle's ofJ) ,rearino 
2) schooling, 3) working, and 4) retiring, antf if the wprking cycle (which for . 
most, people is the longest) is the most rewarding as, many say it is^Ahah a much 
\ clearer artitulation between the schooling and working cycles needs to emerge 
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in our highly technocratic society. • . ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I offer to the Office of Education and to my colleagues,^ the Chief 
State School Officers of the United States, the following proposal as one 
possible solution to the '"nK^st pressing problem 'facing ouk schools. - 

YOUTH ^TRANSITION TO WORK.. 
^ The United States has become the first society in the history of the, 
world that could co^linue increasing its gross 'national product without 
relying upon the manpower of its youth, ages 15, 16,^ and 17. 

Our natiorVs technological inventiveness is th^ principal reason ' ^ 
this claim can^tejmadervand the fulure,holds no panacea for. our youth, if 
persons in the work force continue to be allowed to work through «ge 65. 
Current trends anticipate most working adults being in the labon foi3j|e for ^ 
nearly 50 years, which means probably some major reorientation of existing . 
objectives for' high school education and other training institutions during 
the'last quarter of the 20th Century, * If these data are relatively .accurate, 
there is probably nee^fOr some kind of a new National Manpower Policy. 

The major problem which confronts American, society in relationship 
to the issue "of Youth Transition,' to Work is not whether or not our secondary ^ 
training programs, for students'^re^ re^.lisffc,'' but wFfether or not there will 
be sufficient job Opportunities /for yout*) to transfer from sejpndary schools 
. to the world of wofjc. / * ' . ^ . 

I have every reason to be^ievJ•t^at the;school programs, can be, improved 

' • " '• ■ • '* V ' ^ - , , . 

^if work bpportunities are-maLde. available.; Hbwever, some-hecdnomi-sts have . 

suggested that the current recession nil! ndt be'' turned feround to^-the point ^ 

• where;our "industrial might" wilT-be able to generate the kind of new jobs which * 

' ' • ^ • > ' . ' . » • V 

will be necessary to cover the demand's of our yout^. Therefore"/ as one consider^ ' 
'thf Jong-tefm economic factors that will probably have to be. taken into , ■ 
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consideration, it seems'th'dt the country as a whole will have to consider 
strongly a nfew type of job generation similar to the Civilian Conservation . 
'^Corps program of the *30's, and the NeigJ^boriiood Youth Corps programs of the , 
'30's. These job opportunities jwe^e generated as a result of public funding, " 
and tt may well be that private .enterpri se will have to rely again more 
heavily upon the generation of public employment jobs in the future if 
you,th transiti4)fi to work is to be satisfactory and smooth. 

I have reached this conclusion based upon the present relationship 
^^^J^ education (schooling in the narrow sense) to the basic issue of 

"how the y.oung become adults,"^ which is the "real" problem confronting our 
industrial-ized society. The rapid -and significant alteration of this relation- » 
ship in the Rast 50 year's is adequately documerrted in report issued in 
• May, >S72, entitled "How Do The Young Become Adults?" ' , ^ 

fhe issTue before the country, as Willard Wirtz has jstated,' is reordering 
the "policy," if the 'nition i.s serious- about trying to interrelarte education 
and the rest of adult life experience. Wirtz. belTeves that wtthout a new 
*" "policy" the educational system i's subject to pursuing -valiantly goals and' 

objectives which i-oreal ity -cannot be' reached, thus, leaditig to more and more 

^ ^ 2 ' ' ' 

frustration and failure among our yout+i. ^ ■ " 

It has been stated by the writer th»t in- many instances itis hoUllTkely 

that the- children of the present generation of the nation's leaders will be 

able to reach similar heights of accomplishment, because the job opportunities f 

for doctors, lawyers, teachers, engineers, e-tc. h^ve" pUteaued. • ^ 

"In addition to th'e basic is.su6'of job generation, there are other, 

1 "How Do The Young Become Adults?" May," 1972. James S. Coleman. Report 

No. 130, Center for Social Organi zation' qf Schools, The JoKn .Hopkins, University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. ^ ' ' . ^ * . " 

2 Education to Make a Living; Keynote address by Willard- Wirtz, former ■ Secretary 
of Labor - 1962-69; presently President of National Manpower Instftute. Prepared 
for delivery "at Education Commission of the States Annual Meeting, Miami;' 

. o * Florida, June 20-22, 1974. . • ■ ' • . 
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hlc-timuit be addressed if "Youth Transition to Work" is to * 
slogan. i * ' ; 

/ Som^of the^Ment reasons the country cannot implement a program of 
youth Vansition to wq^ revolve around, the following assumptions: 

1. The education'^pstem's assumption ait the secondary level that 

/ ' * * 

,th^ counsel ing\'and guidance function should remain within the 
educational system."^"/--^ / ' ^ 

2. The education system's assumption tliat it can teach about the 
world of work and the Work ethfc, and then adequately place people 
in the work world. 

.3. The education system's reliance upon present manpower needs and • 
infonnalion in shaping the courses and curriculum to be5)royided, 
which^results in establishing high-cost programs which tend' to 
outlive their usefulness. ^ 
4. The-educatioh. system's belief thata highly selected segment of 

the population; the teachers in the schodls, can be held accountable 
for the major./responsi-bil-ity of transmitting the work ethic through - 
institutions called public schools/ ^ , - f 

,'5. The education system's present reliance^upon so-called "career'^ 
education" to solve the problems enumerated without any major 
structuraT changes in the^ education system itself. ^ 
There is no doubt that attention on the youth transition problem facing 
tfte country has been given added emphasis because of the inWest of the President 

President Ford has suggested the^ed to develop a national commitment 
in regard to thAssue of '"Youth Trinsition to Work." As a result, three 
Secretaries of the Administration jointly agreed in the summer of 1974 to study 
the issues and recofmend to the President a course of action. The Secretaries 
proposed tile appointment of a new National Conmissi on. The President assigned 
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the task to the existing National Contniss^n on Manpower Pol:j^cy. The Issue 
before the Manpower Commission i-s not "e'ducation'* but "jobs." ^ 

Such an approach seems plausibje at fir^t glance because it restricts 
the. persons eligible and .it presupposes some transitional training in the 
schools. ^ Howev^fer, some very intriguing statistics haye emerged which point 
out that for every 100 entering high school ninth graders, only T^compl-ete 
high school, 30 of wl?om go on to college', with only 10. ending up with a college 
degree. Such statistics raise interesting questions as to what approach should 
be taken. For example. Should a National Manpower Policy on Youth Transition 
* take iato consideration ,thexKjC the 70, the 30, or the 10?\ 

I believe it is reasonable to focus dn "wha^t happens af^er young people 
>eave secondary school or college," but one. cannot overlook the fact that many 
people drop out of the system^^nd at alarming rates in the inner cities where 
the ^ployment problem is the most depressing. 

Although probably not ^sential, it would be "a)>propr1ate to seek 'the 
a/lVice of knowledgeable persons' who could assume the task of preparing working 
papers on policy related themes, such as: ^ ^ . - • 

1. The dimensions of the problem and the state ol current knowledge. 

2. Employer practices regarding the hiring 'of youth. 

3. Community case studies of improved linkages among ii^ti tutions. 

s 

• 4. An assessment of the federal government's programs related to. 

» youth employment. 

^5. Bridges to work: European experience. 

6. Work study programs: their status and potential expansion. ' 

, 7. Spec.ial problems of minority -youth and women. 

£t- The challenges that; migrants fart,. ■ • 

9. The competence of school leaver^s. 
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10. Alternative maturational modgls, 

11. Closing the informational gap: r^^:- ' 

12. Training structures, includ-ing-apprenticeship. '^ * 

Such a series of papers might be useful for a conf^ence, but at 
t 

tfns point of little utility in dealing with th^#undamentjal issue which 
faces the country, and that is "that many of the youlth.^ire not now prepared 
to enter the job market upon leaving the schools," or "if they are prepared^ . 
the jobs are not available to -all who seek them." 

Once a person has traveled through the school ill-equSpped to- face the ^ 
work reality, or hasjeft school because of its unreality, <3r has acquirecj, 
the skills but cannot find a job,, a bitter taste of democracy is left unsweetened. 
But that is, Sk\ effect, exactly what is transpiring. 

It should be noted that this, is not the fault of the secondary schools, 
since? they, were not created In the first place to carr^ out this task of 
"Youth Transition to Work," nor have they in the second place been given the 
societal support necessary to Achieve this objective. 

This paper focuses upon two problems which confront the politicians 
and educators of the^country: 

The first problem is that there are not enough jobs tp absorb the 

% ■ 

qualified; and ^ • , - * ' 



' The second problfllt^is that the schools are not turning out students 
with adequate sinlls to be hired without major retraining. 
Because of these two problems, I would propose that before any studies 
are undertaken to determine what happens after young people leave^ school , that ' 
the National Commission establish a policy framework on Youth Transitior> to Work , 
which means that in^either case the Issues aVe job creation and job training. 

Such a policy 'framework couldNapproprlately focus upon the currant 
American Youth Dilenma, which, can be described in three recent changes 1n^ . 
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American culture: 

1. A major ihift in the basic piirpose of secondary schools; 

* ' - •» * > 

2. The establishment of. universal attendance; 

3. The increasing variance between schooling and education. 

Issue No> I ' ' ' ' / • 

Secondary schools until recent years were not held "accountable'' for • 
the effective transition of youth to work. Most work prior to World War II 
was manual labor or agriculture relatted. As a result, yooth who were 
motivated could leave schooV and find adequate emf>loyment. The men of the 
country were also dispersed in society and were able to assist ^^jii>the youth 
transition to work process. This is not the case* today . 

As a result, secondary schools are now saddled with the fall responsibility, , 
since our adult men and now wofjen have retreated to the business and industrial 
complexes of the suburbs and xlowntown edifices with little firsthand contact 
with youth of today. To solve the current j^outh transition problem, the , - 
business and industrial ctfmplex must assume a greater share of the responsibility 
for jdb experiences by creatijig within their establishments ''Youth Serviceyob^ 
Oppor'tunities ." ^ ' . ^ 

Issue No. II ' / 



Since the second World War, the nAtion^has set a^^ goa^, universal high 
,hool education. Such a goal is lofty and desirable, but , it creates problems 
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retofore noUjmfized.^ 

Secof^J^ students generaJly fall into three categories as they progress ^ 
through ^e schools. One category is#.the so-called .50I lege bound; another is 
t+ie g#neral education-vocational education stude^tj andthss^thlrd is the dropout. 
The secondary school in most instancer Is unable* to handle the needs of those 
'not geared to academic credits, and the labor market has made no- provision for 
absorbing -them since the high school diploma hai become an entry card to even 
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While focusing upon a policy of youth transition to work after young 
people leave school, it'will also, be necessary to establish a better in-school 
work/study program which will^ effectively prohibit the 10.'5 million secondary 
students, age 17 and less, from becoming statistical casualties of the 
Labor Department figures. , ' 

To correct the twofold problems involved, such students should be 
given a sdQ;:6med "YDuth Service Job Status" as long as their primary gg_a1 
• IS educational preparation, thus reflecting a tru^c labor market picture and . 
elirrtlnating, the youth from active competition with the adtiU job seekers . 
Issue No. Ill 

At no athfer time in the history of mankind has the variance between 
secondary school expectatipns and job-related education been so great. 
Because of this variance, it is possible that the 70-75 percent high school ^ 
completion is the maximum achievable under the present structure of the 
educational system. In urban centers, due in part to a 60-75 percent 
absenteeism, the completion rate drops sometimes to below 50 percent, which 
~ argues for some kind of new incentive. 

It would seem that a return to the conceptof job placement and follow-up 
needs to become ai) integral part of an educationrbusiness-government consortium,- 
' in order to* close the gap between schooling and education.^ This may necessitate 
state and federal legislation to implement and finance a counseling and guidance 
system which is r^elated to the real world of living and directly involves the 
employment service, educational institutions, labor, and the employers . 

Growing o.ut of this discussion are a series-of issues which need to 
be discussed if any meaningful attempt^ at solving the Youth Transition to 
Work issue is to be Realized. % " 
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ISSUES TO BE CONSIDERED 

1. A National Manpower Policy that would genierlte job oppor^tUnities 

• - after young people leave school. * 

2. A generation of "Youth Service Job Opportunities" for some 7.5 
million senior high school students (grades 11-12). 

3. A tentatively planned program for the 6.0 million 9th and 10th year^ 
students^who are teetering between "droppiffg out" and^ "holding of^." 

4. A plan whereby np senior high school student be required to spend ^ 
, more than a half day 1n the high school building. 

5. A minimum of one semester credit for optional community servi'ce 
work, which is job related, according to established standards. 

6. A system of contractua-l arrangements to implement school -work 
related experienced, such as co-op, on-the-job-training, etc. 

7. A procedure whereby. the business and industn'a-l community assumes 

a major responsibility for youth transition-counseling and guidance. 

8. A state-federal financed program of Job placement and follow-up,, 
utilizing ttie cooperative efforts of education, labor, business, 
and government. 



*These principles are predicated upon Increasing job opport;unities for after 
school youth. If according to Wlllard Wirtz, In a speech given on. August 1,- 
1974 ^t the CCSSO Institute In" Jackson Hose, Wyoming, that there will not be 
a major Increase in job opportunities, particularly at the nonprofessional 
and technical levels, the need for luch princi files Is even more paramount. 



MINNESOTA y 

Howard B. Casmey 
State Conmissloner of Education 

Our domestic educational system has been concurrently impacted by an 

explosion of knowledge as well afs Increasingly justifiable competition -for 
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resources from other institutions. This has resulted in the requirement fo*r 
educators to teach irore wUh less. - 

•Problem's evidenced by statistics over time indicate that traditional 
education meth^^^are.,uilable to resolve the historic and projected paradox. 
Because traditional education is labor^'ntensive,. major cost reductions 
cannot be effected without .commensurate <iuality reductions. To make 
education responsive within anticipated economic constraints requires ' 
changing the base of the education institution from a labor to a 
capital-intensive industry. ^ 

In Minnesota we have been actively investigating this possibi-li ty , and 
have come to the conclusion that the same tool that created the knowledge . 
explosion can be harnessed to provide the solution to our educational 
dilemma. That tool is the computer. 

More specifically, the application of a computer system h|s been 
identified as the most probable vehicle to both enhance the quality and 
breadth of Education while reducing the expense of this education's delivery. 
The system PLATO (Programmed Logic for Automatic Teaching Operations) has 
been in development for 11 ye^rs and has fully-developed and proven hardware 
and software. Its initial installations in ,an elementary and secondary * 
setting r'equires a subsidy for courseware development and equipment manufacture. 

Courseware, or the trarialation of conventional curriculum to computerized 
curriculum, is available for purchase in certain areas and can also be 
developed by loc^l teachers. Hardware, becau^Se it is not being created in 
large quantities^ is more expenstVe to build and acquire today than it will 
be in five years (witness the price-^of electronic 'calculators five years *ago 
vs. today). '\ - ' • 

Because of the. experience we have already-had with computer application 
Q Y in* education, as well as our geooraphic proximity and c9nsequent access to ' 
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the leaders ifi the field'of computerized education, we f^jsl uniquely qualified 
to undertake the development of ii/hat is destined 'tiecome. the future 
edgcation^il strategy? of this country. ^ ' ; • , • 

Tfle State of Minnesota cannot undertake this rest)onstbil Itj^ alone. ^ We 

''have gained the'support in the development of i computfer-based education 
capability from the largest education-orient^ computer corporation. They 
have pledged the availability of nationally-recognised' education and jcoiirseware 
experts in this area, as well as availability of the tens of minions of • ^ 
dollars ^f research already expended in computer-based education. 

V I personally see no alternative solution for our educational dilemma on 



"J 
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the horizon. I intend to solicifyoun. support for the development of a future- 
directed educational system. To furtheF build a base of mutual understanding,^ 
I. submit this \^hite paper which addresses three principal points in detail; 
(1) the problems .faeing education, (2) the inability of traditional educational 
systems "to solve these problems and , (3) alternative solutions. 
I. The prob^lems facing elementary and secondary education.* 

w « 

Every journey begins with a first step. In Minnesota we began our f 
search for an adequate method of educating our crtizens with a' goal. ; 
In pursuit of this goal we identified four basic concerns: 
(1) achieving Aiuality of education . ^ 

r 

- (2) meeting individual student needs ^ * , . ^ 

(3) keeping pace with the knowledge explosion 

(4) living within realis^c ecorToinic expectations. ' • * 

Each concern cjeals with the mePgtng of environmental forces and their 
impact upon our current educational system.. ^We recognized that to, 
acrfieve our objective required that we first define these concerns and 
consequently find solutions. In this paper we have followed that same ' 
logic. First, we havft defined each of the aforementioned concerns. 
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Second, we havejqoked at>^radi tional educational processes' ability- to 
ove?come these concerns. And last, wAiave defin*a^the role of the 



compiiter and n't^linkage with traditiofial educational techn^que^ as 
a jystem of educat;on ip tiie future, . ^ 



1. Achieving Equality of Eduction ^ , , * 

.Although Americ^ins would like tcf belie>^ that bec'ause fhe United States ' 

js a democracy, equality of education is assured, we know that ^jBfs^ 

' ' . ' - • ' j> - ' , • 

ideaThas not yet b^een achieved. Ttte policies of .local school districts 

*. • " ^ 

, * -4 
and counties, and of state and federal departments concerned wivh 

education have been unable to meet the needs of many of their constituents 

ancf their children. SoJhe childrenCare virtually condemned to failure 

.because of 'the social and economic disadvantages they face witti-thei*- 

' parents and communities. , * ^ 

Several Mirme^sota school districts' have taken steps to provide 

increased educational opportunities in those ♦scJ^aJs serving concentration^ 



.of low- income or disadvantageci students. Among the stfeps which hav^ 
lead to additional, costs are: . 
M. A reduced student-teacher ratio in classrooms. 
- .1. ' Sk reduction of .the- adult Ipdent ratio by adding parent and comiTunity 
aides in classroor{)s-. • " ' ' ^ 

3\ Provision of additional professional and pa'raprofessional staff to 

* facilitate added^health and afr^dance services, • 
4^ The provision of significantly larger amounts '.of diagnostic APd 
refer#!l services. • . * ' ^ 

' 5. The provision of additional reading and math curric^m materials. 

6, The provision of additional extended day program^ supportive of ' 
.educfation. s * ' • ' ' ' 

7. The provision of additional staff development for^dministtrators>.!|pb|L 
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tethers, paraprofe'Ssionals, and cleri^afl di«l^|^i>orial slt^iff. 
8.^ Provision of funSs for additional field^rips and extracurricular 
actlvitiesi to support educational involvement for student^L 
; 9/ Jne provision of additional dollanS to support sMirlty measures. 
To. The provision of nutritional support. in -the >rfay of breakfast, . 

i.. snack, andZ-or lupch when circumstances so warrant. ^ 
In 1^67, Minnesota established the firsf State Department of Human 
\*m Rights in the nation, and work began on a desegregation and equalization 

\Nilan because it was generally felt by Minnest^ns- that school segregation 

' *^ * ^ 

wasvlegally -suspect, edutationalty harmful, and morally wcong. 

In September of 1973, the -Minnesota Stat^ Board, of Education established 

desegregati^ regulations which indicated tha*^ Minnesota W9s*prepared 

H to use legal sanctions to end racial -segregation ^n^ublic schools. 

School dlitVicts implementing desegregation/Integration programs llfill 

\ ^ • , ^ - * ^ ^ * ♦ 

• receive additional state funds to cover Increased costs in transportation, 

in-service training programs. Staffing additions>^ parent partflcipation, ^ 

Vfeadership staff s, •^curriculum development, and evJiuatioh in order to 

insure the successful ^completion of these gQjff?tC ^ 

Another concern in -Kinnesota ^ for the provision of equaV^^opportunities , 

in education fo^r such groups rural childreTr, drop-oyts, apd those 

chilciren requiring remed^fcl instruction. 

It is hoped th^t the financial equalization plan wiN funnel more equal 
amounts of funding into rural communities which 'fonherly had far less^ 
to spend on educational enhancements than tj||e affluent ^cfty Suburbs. ^ 
Thpse children may still suffer some edtrcat^loh inequ1i1/^l|^hl|ever, 



\ "''"''^^"''^c they ytve sp far frorn^he learning source,. the schooT and its 
teachers.- * Some ^children attending consolidated schools must spend as 
much as^wo hours on the bus golnjf^ school each morning. ^This may 
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prevent their participation in many of the special* learning activities, 
town t)r city , schools can offer. It is also 'sometimes/diff icul t to 
convince the most qualified teachers to come to^ these relatively ' 
isolated areas tq teach, arfd, at times, the fairly small number oT 
' Students in such schools'can make the outlay'^for the hiring of 

teacher^ for such "specialty'* areas as phys^ics and l^rehch finawcially 
impossible. • ^ >V *^ 



The MinriesQta Department of Education is-also concerned about the 
percentage of its students who drop out of school, 7.6%. These/ 
school failures pour out into the streets --i approximately 900,000 

5 the country ~ to join, their predecessors. Bepause^ 
most of them can't read, they can't. frnd work. Their imfriaturi ty> and, 
inactivity often combine and result ifl ventures' into crime, the I 
, crime r^te has gone up 124% from 1960 .to 1971 for boys and-'grirls under, . 
• ^18 y^ars of age. ' . , *^ V ' 

In order t^o niore effectively combat tli'e -problem of dropouts, the 
, Minnesota Department of Education, the Minnesota 'Department of Corrections^^i 
representatives from^o^ther state agencies, and representatives from , 
Minn6sota^industries and businesses hope t^)-work together more closely ..^ 
in the future in order to^combine resources so that thfese problems, 

M . ^ ' , ' ' . * . 

' in -which* all have a- common interest, may be more effectively handled:' 
Of special interest to the, groups identified above is 'the problem of 
V, / learning'disabi'l.ities. According to the Western Interstate. Commission 
for yigher E4ucation's Correction. Programs Division, a characteristic 
that all institutionalized youth have in comnon, whether they come 
from sparisJ^^^pul a ted rural .areas or dense urban concentrations, is 

, stjiool failure/^-^. ' ^ ' ^ ^ . . 
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Many studies, including research conducted by Dr. Dennis Hoganson, 
a Minneapc^lis psychologist, on populations from the Lansing Boys 
Training School (Michigw) and the Red, Wing Boys Training School > 
(Miftneso^, indicate that reading* failure may b.e the s-ingle'most - 
significant factor in those forms of delinquency which can be^ 
described as ^rvti-socially aggi^ssive- — 
Dr. Allan Berman, an Associate Professor of Psychology at £h6 University 
of Rhode Island^ -examined 45 incarcerated juvenile cfelinquents and ^ 
controls in that state' and found th^t undetected adaptive,cr liarning 
disabilities play an Important Etiological role, in the development , - 
of the life 3tyle. that results in delinquency. Through hi !{ 'research, 
- *Dr. Berman has'' come to the conclusion that youngsters, who become ' 
delinquent are those whose perceptual ■ difficulties, whose learning 
disabilities were not diagnosed, n and who were therefore caught up in 
the cycle of failjire and despair^ which eventually resulted in delinquent 
behavior. It is fervently boped by those agencies involved, who 
represent both *th^ public and private sector, that, together, can 
work out appropr^tete femedial means of diagnosing and treatitig 
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each individual sti/dent'^S problems, so that more appropriate and 
effective remedial programs, ^rticularly reading programs, can be 
developed within out Minnesota schoolSr^ The state and its schools 
and school districts must continue to search for alternatVve\educational 
delivery systems, artd to explore programs geared toward {ncr^ased 
\ efficiency and productivity^:^ 
2, Meeting Individual Student Needs ) 

A second general problem facing education in carnation's schools is 
the challenge of meeting 1ndiv?dual student nedds. .EducJIition. in ordfer 
to keep pace with today's ipt^ety, Ihust be both more highly specialized 



's wt^ety, Ihust be_ 
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and more general. In order tto accomWt'sh this dichotomy, schools 

must offer a system of education vyhich'has.a higher degree of individuali 

zation, so that individuarl^ neejls can met . - More a^ention, therefore, 

gidfst be given to pupil problems as ci^basis for individual opportunities 

to learn\ The task before our teachers » then., '.is to find for e^ch 

child entrusted to them'an •apprtfpriate r^ationship b^tween^wha^: is 

- to bq learned, the^ay It is. to be learned^ aijd the^earning .an^ , 

developmental stage the cAild is in. We in MirKiesota are sti.11 v^rking 

« * . «^ ' * . , . ' '\ ' 

toward tK'e so^iltion-of »tf*^ problem.' . ^ ' . 

3. Keeping pace WitK the . "knowledge explosion'^ / 

Our job as educators is to prepare- students for the future; fyture 

jotjs, as future cons'uiifeips and for futyre crises. The dynamic nature 

. of man's existence is dramatized today, by the frequency with which he 

. faces crises. The energy crisis, the food crisis, the environmental 

- --_ " ^ . * * ^ ^ 

- ' crisTs, aM-^yj^fr- .inflationary crisi? all sefve to 4TTustrate how 

( • """^ . V\'"'<J^*. • ■ 

o cifTiprlex life has become'. iBut in times. of crises,- maji excels. His 
, . s . , , ' . • ^ i . ' 

^ inquisitive, creative, and dda^)trve -nature leads him to.discQvfer new ' ^ 

• knowledge jnd new. ways^.-of -applying gld k>M)wledge a$ he brings order 
\ out\^f chaos. ' 'M* * ' * ' 

^The. crisis with potential for ignft>n§ rnajor conflict is the ^nfergy ^ \ 
crisis,. Knewn itftroleuifi reserve^ on this planet will ,b« deplelW in 
a few decades is developing^ natidns^t)iegin to use oil at the rate it is 
consumed by iltbustrialiied countries; The severity of the problem is • 
enjph^sized by t^e ejstimate that kR0*j[n reserves of petYdleimi in the 
United States may' be depleted in a few decades^' Yet, we -kfiow. th^re 
is approximately twenty times as much oil in the oil sh?le deposits 
• i of Colorado, Utah,* Jmd Wyoming than in allj^bf our, current reserves. 
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Extracting oil from shale niay be of questionable economic value, and 
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; runs, the risk of seriously dartte^ing the environinent , bur man will gain 

> the knowledge needed to solve the problem as he sti-ives to meet the 

I ' ■ ■ " " \ '\ 
-energy ens vs..- -vJ - ' . 

Resolving crises thrpwgh the discpvery and use of knowledge illustrates 
the rapidity witlryiich mao njusi,t acqutre^riey^ fact^v understandings / and 
skills. The ever-} ncrea sing complexity' of contemporary l^ing, co^-pled 
Vfith the commensurate frequency of . crises, is Tending to a knowledge 

. e)^plosion.^ It .has been projected that man's acquired knowledge wirll 

' ^ ' ' ' ^ -/^ ^ 

, dOL/ble every ten years within the next half century. 

How is 'the knowledge, explosion affecting the way live and the way 

we educate? First and fofemost* it is pro^idiog man with the means 

to de-emphasize indulstrulization. ^ • 

As we benefit from the advancements of various technologies, we also^ 

realiz| that most of our previously->earne4 information has become * 

obsolete. In an attempt to keep pace with this explosfbn-qf knowl^d^^^ 

there is a trend by both individuals and i^nsti tutions towards specialization.' 

" The challenge, then, is to effectively an^ efficiently communicate this 

♦ ^ - i - 

new-/ound educational information ^from the specialists to "the increasing 
number of ijidividuals who have a need for'it, • '} 



■ To keepfpace with this explosion of Information, some of/these same 

n tech^lo^ies ^re being Used to. provide a solution for this problem. 

. ^"^These t^echnologie? include high-capacity information storage systems 

- ^ . and cornmuni cations faf'lllties stich as; ' • ^ V 

*Wdrk Processing Machines * ' " ' : ^ ' 

• ' - /Computer , Data Banks < . • 

'♦Information Storage and Retrieval Units ^ 
" . • *Cofnmunicdtions Satellites^ - . ^ 

*Video Ph6nes , , ' • 
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4. living withifi realUtic econbmlc^xpectations . • ' ^ 

J\s in marfy other states- Minnesota is spending a decreitsing proportion 

^of available revenues ^'f or education/- This reality is due to changing 

' \ / ' * * ^ 

demographics, ecjonomics'and the resul tant^hange^ in politics.^ " 

Clearly the problem becomeshow can we achieve equally-distributed, 

individualized, and timely e<jucatiw, given continuing constraints 

on available resources. To explore that question, we will first 

- * . * • 

^nal^'ze' the ability of traditional eijucational systems to resolve this 

problem. Secondly we will take a look at a non-^ffdttional educational 

JJ* i^.(S$'stem. < . • 

tK^ The inability of traditional educational sysjems to solve these problems. 

The crisis situations of the last few years, involving such- attempts as 

busing to correct inequalities, are evidence? that the traditional ^' 

^^ystem is generally incapable of coping with the need for eqAjal educational 

opportunities across geographical and socio-economic barriers. ^Some 

characterijstics inherent in the teacher-based traditional system 

indicate that equality simply cannot be achieved without recourse 

to ^n alternative system. Among such/^inhlbi ting chai^acteri sties are: 
• * , •> 

♦Inequality of locaU^^ipport of teachers. 
♦Varied attracfti veness of resMence. • * ' > 

V *Unequal population density. ^ 

These factors plus^many others, tend to lend support f(Sr Improving. 

^ the educational programs- already at the better ewl of the spectrum 

while' th^ppfajt the opposite ^d receive' nothing ap^i'odching ^he 

tHreshrid of a^ssi stance for improvement. . . ' 

Al^migh equalization' of financiaV support conceivable, it is unlikely 

that^a^urely financial Solution could be contrived such that educational 

talent- b(B^(Jmes equally , distributed as a result. .Since the tradnional ^ 

educational systems are jso fully teacher-centered-, and equal distribution 
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. Of instructional talent so fully unr^aVistlc, it is impossible to even 
theorize 'how traditional education could ever reacti a satisfactory 
•lev6? of equality. - . \ . ' 

'The probTems/of individualizing education in the traditional 
classroom, setting are many. While creatiye experimentation has led_ . 
to (a) the reorganization of the physical setting, (b) the reorganication 
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of student^ into novel groupings, and (c) t^he reorganization of curricul 



um 



• ^ to initiate and isolate areas of teacher and student specialization, 
the real ability of conventional teaching meth9ds to respond to 
individual student needs is found in an analysis of reading disabilities.^ 
. ' • There are children -who are referred to as having "specific language 

disabilities.*^ They possess an average and often above-average ability' 
*^ "to learn. Tj3eir handicap is an inability to learn through traditional 

instructTonal'methods. 
' Traditional Socra.tic methodology*assumes the following two facts: (1). 
• ' that a meaningful dialogue can take pjace between student and 'teacher, 

' ' * ' ^ 

and (2) tha,t the student can leaf* only that knowledge t^at exists 

within the .teacher l^s intellfe^^al reservoir. '.The knowledge 
/ ' explosion impihgesftipon both of these basic tenents. As the ba?e of 

human knowledge grows Ihere does not appear to be" the growth in human 
y . intellect to maitch. . As a resylt, we continuously develop jnore and more 

specialized functions as individuals in socjfety. The elementary and 

secondary teacher lays a foundation of. educ&tW.t^ the student builds. 

hts specialized intellectual structure oi/vis $ higher education. 

The. foundation ha.s to -be sfronq anlrf troad enough to serve the student's 
. " •• later' intellectual needs.* Eldhenta^y .a^(^ SeconSdary education has to 

be fcfp-to-d*te ^and compijehensive. Given the knowledge explo^ipn^nd ^ 

" * j , ^ • ^ % 

man's, limited ability internalize this Information at the rate it 
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has been generated, it is necessary to shift the role of the teacher 
from a disseminator of. infprmation, to a managep^^ infonpatioh: The 
role of the teacher in the' future must becomeU)ne or selecting and 
distributing knowledge on an individualized need^asis rather than ^ 
on^A of verbalizing historic truisms.' 

Of all the problems facing traditi'onal educational systems, the 
economics one i^ that which is mst difficult to overcome. The 
historic Way to meet the aforementioned needs of our society has 
been to enrich the student/teacher ratio. Teachers are becoming more 
and more specialized. As a result, they con^ntjously serve a smaller 
' and smaller student audience. 

In Minnesota,' as 'in many other states, teachers' expenses comprise^ 
/ over 70% of total operating .expenses. ^The remaining 3*0% of expenses 

have been continuously * cut back until further cuts 'would take away 
mujscle.and bone, not fat. Today the only way we can expect to meet 
(^^the reduced revenues we know are cpming is t(o^examine the management 
of teacher e/pense. 

Because we have l?een experimenting with the computer as an aid to 
educ^ition for the las-t ten years, we see a focusing of all the problems 
\r\ the computer. As industry has realized, increased productivity is 
most readily achlevedf'when the emphasis is shifted from investment in 

labor to investment in capital equipment. This Change provided the 

' ^ ' " * 

basis for the ifidustrial revoTution. Perhaps it can provide the impetus 

^ for the education revolution. - , 

'•Because of the'se problems and the inherent qiialitVes of the'Com|>uter^ 
we envision an educational revolution in which the ever* increasing 
• variable'expeose of teachers is gradually supplanted by the fixed ' 
^- ^ expense of computer 'systems. * . . 

ERIC . . ' . 
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III. A Solution to the^ Educational Problems 

We believe the use of compcrters for tnstructional purples will increase 
dramatically in the next decade. A number of forces lead\s to this 
conclusion, but four seem to dominate: (1) the world situation is 
such that educational productivity' must be substantially increased, 
^(2) technological progress is making computer^use educationally and 
economically viable,. (3) educators ar^e learning how to use compute^^-s 
effectively and efficiently in a wide variety of instructional environments 
and (4) the individual is demanding that educatica^jl proces.ses be used 
that are indivjdua.l ized, timely and responsive to human, ne6ds. 
The following remarks give an fndVcation ftacroscopic of the way in' 
which the computer affords a. potential solution for the problem as * 
^stated earlier. • * ' . ^ . ^ 

* Equal ity : Two of the major problem areas in equality of delivery are 
in the, area of geographic dispersion and minority education. A computer 
terminal can be installed in any remote losation^ that can be reached by 
3- telephone, and a computer terminal is unbiased, infinitely patient, 
and ununionizeil. . 

*I ndi vidua lizati on : If one reviews the curriculwn illustrated in Appendix 
^ (not included in this publication, but -available \ipon request from 
the Minnesota State Department) the diversity of individual learning 
Styles and of attltudlnal reactions, onw qu4ckTy comes to the conclusion 
that t+ie only delivery tool responsive to these phienomena is the computer. 
' In^th^s context, the richer and more flexlble^'the device, the greater 
^ the potential for Individualization and attltudiril^ Improvements in ( 
the educational process. - 
^ Knowledge Explosion: There is today a demonstrated knowledge explosion 
both in subject matter and In pedagogi^cal methodology. The computer is: 
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^ A 1imit1es;5 repository of know! edge ;| 
* An extremely- flexible cataloging device fdr such knowledge; 
>i * A hig'hly sophisticated diagnosis, analysis, ^nd prescription 

tool" • • , . 

•These capal^ili ties clearly indicate the computer as the'only source of 

educational de.li^er^^espoftsive^ to the knowledge explosion: 

*Economics : The history of the computer i^stry <learly indicates a 

significant potential* for long-term cost redu^ions. Research and 

development activity currently underway will lay the foundations for 

^ these cost reductions. . * . . 

It is dear'that all the necessary components for a solution to a major 

societal problem are in plaCe. What is needed is vision, concerted planning, 

discipline management of pilot and evaluation activities. The logical source 

for siipport of such activity with its national focus is the federal \ 

government. ' , , . > 
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6, H. Johnston . ' 

State Superintendent of €ducation , % 



1. Special Education Services 

. '■ r ? 

The n^ed for providing services to all chiildren in the state 
regard'less of '^landicapped "con^i^ions i^ rapidly becoming a. major 
concern. Through the introduction of state legi-slatiorT, through ^ 
the passage of federal legislation, 'and through court suits sfate 
officials are being asked to locate all handicapped individuals 
and to provide an appropriate program for them. * 

. This'Will be an extremely expensive pTOoedure^ Witholit assfstance* 
from the federal level, few states will be afble to finance a complete 
program of services to hancft capped persons. ; This can beco'me an 
almost impossible situation if pending federaH eg illation (S. ,6) 
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mandates states to provide these services without providing the 
rtecessary funds. ' * 

In-service Programs for Teachers, . . 

Placing special education stEdents in regular classes during a 
part of the day will create a wi^despread need to' provide considerable 
in-service education to the regular classroom teacher. This^ 
'^mainstrefeming" of special edi/cation students, combined with the 
efforts to identify a.nd place all handicapped children in school 
will frusfrtJte teachers unless they are prepared to cope with th-^^s 
^ new situation 

3. Moral and Values Education 

World and national situations in recent years ^ve created an 
atmosphere of cynicism among many youug. people. The view that 
government is corrupt and that the free enterprise system does not 
work^should be conscientiously combated in our educational programs.^ • 
Specfal efforts should be made to replace cynical feelings wiJh tfie 
belief in the worth of individual human beings and in democracy as 
- a way of life.. , ' ^ 

4, Teacher Education and Certification 

Who will control teacher education and certification? Several «« , 
Ji' organizations are making efforts to become the controlling inlquencq^ 

in teacher education programs and in the cert ifie^at ion of teachers. 
>*• Among |hese are th6 U.S. Office of Education, the National Education -« 
' Association, and the American Federation of Teachers. If the Natidnal 
• " .Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 1s to continue its useful 
purpose, the various states will need to be aware of the moves that are^ 
• being made to'^^;hange the structure of teacher education aJwl certification 
. -by the. agencies mentioned above. Will the' sUte.departiwnts of education 
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play a major, role ir> determining the outcome of this situati-on? 

The U.S. Office of E^lucation has just Recently ^placed- the ^ 

" National Council for Accreditation of Tea^cher Education on approv^ 

. ' list for on6 year and is requiring a revi^^ew at the end of a year 

{ ' , *\ ' ' t ^ 

- to determine if they are complying with criteria^established ty',- ^ 

\ ^ , • ^. • 

the U*S. Office of Etjucdtion for* accrediting*agencies . 
% The Southern Association of Colleges ^md Secondary Schools was 

given one*week to make available' information required by the Justice 
Department to determine whether they are in compl lance ^^ith the , U.S. 
Office of Education standa-rds and criteria. 
* The Office of Child Development of the Department of Health*, 
Ed^ation, and Welfare is experimenting through grants to CHild 
Development Association Consortiums witR inethods and procedures for, 
credentiaTing workers in qhild development centers funded the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Could this lead to 
credential ing-of elementafy^J:eachers? What implications are'here 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to prescr^'be 
curriculum materials as well as teacher certification? 
5. " The following problems pertain to voca-tional education. * ' > 
The perenrflal problem of late funding Of^deral -programs probably 
generates more administrative difficulty than any other sinjgle thing. 
The much talked about forward funding would solve this proljlem. , A 
strong stand by the chief state school ^officers might be helpful in 
accomplishing, forward funding. 

The trend toward passing all federal funding for education and ^th 
' . programs through tHi^ governor 's office is, to me, one of. the most 

critical problems fac*ig educators concerned with any sort of ffiderfl 
funding, This places educators ^?n f ptosition of having to answer to, 

ni 
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and in many cases, almost beg- ffl/ the needed funding for the operation 
Of much needed educafi^ial progt^ims": A prime example' of thi 5 is.' 
CETA. Perhaps the chief state school officers couW urge that 
educational monies be channeled through de;)aVtments of education rather . 
than .the Dep.artment of Labol^ and g'uberna^rial appointees. 
- These are certainly not alUthe critical problems with federal 

funding of -educational programs, however, they seem to be the most 
critical at this point. V . * » ^ 

In our Vocational Rehabilitation >rS^m we are faced-^f^ith a; 
. financial problem i'n meeting the mandate of recent federal legislation^ . 
pertaining to Vocational Rehabilitation services.- Public Law 93-112, 
■93rd Congress, H.R. ^0, knownjis the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, \ 
• provides' that if a State cannot provide services to all eligible 
^ handicapped Individual's who apply that first priority of serv'ice be. 

given those with the most severe handitiap. The following is quoted 
from this legislatio\i: • , 

""^ecti-qn 101(a) For each fiscal year in which a Sta£e desir^s'to 
. participate in programs under this title, a State ^sha 11 submit to the 

Secretary for'hls approval an annual plan for vocational rehabilU^fi^n 

services which shall-r- , • , » » ' 

"5(A) contain the plans, policies, and methods' to be followed , ^ 

carrying out the State plan and in .its administration and supervision, 
including a description of the method to be used to expand and impri)ve 
^ '. . services to handicapped individuals wi^h the'most severe handicaps; 
' ■ and, in tliff event that vocatfon^T rehabil itation services cannot be 
. provided to all eligible handicapped individuals who apply fo\^such-.^ 
services, show (i) the order to be foil owed in sei§cting individuals 
* to whom vocational rehabilitation services will be provided, «nd ■ 
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(ii) the ojltcoiTres and serv'ifce'fgoaU', and the time within tbey may 
^ ' be'achieye'd, for. the rehabilitation of such individuals, whicti or<ier 
i ' .of selection for the provision of vocationi^l rehabilitation services 
shajl be deterltiinfed on the basis of serving firSt those individuals 
with the mosj: severe handicaps and shall be >con^istent wit+i priorities, 
in suc-h "order Of selection so ^determin^, and outcome^ and service 
goals for s'erving'handicapped- individuals^ *OT*^blis in regulations 



ft 



prescribed by the Secretary; and 
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"(b) provide^atis^ictbrlf assurances to the Secretary that \he 'State ha*5 
studie^i a|^i''-cons1dered/a broad Vjiriety of mean^s for^ providing services '■ 
to *i(Hcli visual's with tlie most se^re handicaps;" ' • 

I .^ree-'wit^i this provision of the legislation but th^se cases * /' 
wilV require long- and -expeyfisive services and will require manj^hore ^ 
counselor man^houri per case. - A recent study.o'f case service cast'in*^ , 
^ — our.Sfite showed that the average cost of serving th^ severely disabled 

. t ' • ) , " ... .---^ ' ■'. . ■ ^ 

was $71 5 as compared to $572 for the non-s^verely disabled.. Thc^/' . 
average time' >*e quit ed for ^rehabilitation services, to the 'Severej^- 
.'. . disabled, *vas 24 mdfhhs and 17.5 months tpr^h? non-s^vfefely^ di(sable^. 



Unl 
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less" Congress substantially irweases appropriations to states 
ha^litation purposes ,,.ihe levfel^^of;^Vuctio'n in tem^i of numt^r 



■rehabilitated wdM be r*ch lower tftan we have had for the past fevi~ 
yea"- • , .• . 



' / * l ^ssouffi ^ -'^ 

" : Arthur C MaTlpry' " ^ 

Stat^ CommissioHer .of Education ' . ' 

^This is a report of^turreTTt issues and^ problems in^educa'tion whi;h 

, : - - - -\ Vr - ■ . ' . ' ^ 

have been identified as. tefhg of maj.oc» jmportanp^^^The issues^ range from • - 
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■ , fjcal to nationaftn scope, and.represent-the ^hjrerse _points of view of many.. 

people and groups. . • i 

• The firs.! part of the paper, entitled "Responses to Survey on Educational" 

Issues," surmiarizes inliabular foT*m results of a questionnaire' survey of . ' ^ 

' it^f meiteers o*f th$ Department of Elementary and Secendar/ Education. , The . 

• "taljle liste the issues which were named and "indicates the agencies, wWch, 

^ ^ according to the respondents, have a major responsibility for dealing with 
■ r^ ■ ' h ' ■ * ' : 

eich issue. In. the t^ble, for example, "Parent and Community Involvement" 

' , is shown as being- thT most^frequently^sta^ed issue', com^i-S-ing 10.7 percent • 
of total responses. Eighteen respondents believed this-ts be a/ major 
Responsibility, of the conmunity or of groups within the community; five. 
,beVieved''?t to be aTl important part ef the role of th^ school staff* and, 
jjfee associated the lss?e primarily with 'the local board (jf 'education. The 
table includes data from twenty-nine respondents. ' ' ' " ,. , , ^ 

The second part is a collection of sunlmary^ateinentsiof materials on 
educationa#issues from writers from around the nation. -The content bf'the 
arti'cles summarised varies widely with the varying-. perspectives of the • 
authors. Seven articles are included. ^ ^ , \ - ' ' ^ 

• (Text continues on page 177 ^ 



RESPONSES TO SURVEY ON EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 
> .(Bas'ed-on 29 DESE Responderrts)* 



\ The issues named by the respondents' in theyleft column is in order of decr'easing freqira^cy/ The number in^^ch cell 
indicates 'the number of respondents who associated each issue with eaclfbf the legislati/ve or adraidistrative agencies. 



Issue 



School' 
Staff 



Loce^l 



Board 
of 
Educ. 



Commu- 
ni ty 
Groups 



State 



DESE 



Statute 
Board 



Legis- 
lature 



Na'tioaal 



HEW dr 

USOE V4 Congress 



i 



National 
Groups 



% of 
Total 
Responses 



Parent and community involv^ent 

^Curriculum improvement 

Adequate and equi table, financwg 

Equitable financing * ^ 

Quality of educational* services < 

Simplification of program administration 

'Educational priorities and go^ls 

eofrtnuptty snd public attitude's and" 

, awareness ^ i 

Staff retention 'and morale ^ ^ 

Student discipline ^ 

Desegregation and Equal R,ights 

Deternii nation of local policies 

■ Programs for handicapped students 

^ .Policies-state level 
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RE'SPOlKS TO 'survey ON EDUCATIONAL ISSUE^ (Cont. 



Educational Research and Dissemination 

Col lective ^rgaining and teacher 
negotiartions ' 

\ Equal educational opportunities > 
In-Sarvye Teacher Training^ 
Staff eyaluation * - 

As5essment and Evaluation ^ 
Teacher certification 
Equitable property assessment* 

V Technical Assistance to SEA's 
Urban education problems 
District Reorganization ^ \ • ^ 
School .Classification Standards 
Ihter-Agency Cooperatij^n 
Individual. Student Differences^ 
Consistency in -district operations 
Transportation Formula 
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TIME FOR CRYSTAL-GAZING' .^LET'S TRY 1985 (#1) 



Several ideas on the nature of education as of 1985: 
Educational Missions - continued indecision about missicm Q.f 'education; less 
emphasis on transmitting the cultural heritage; curricula ^n which activities ^ , 
will be related to a mission rather than to subject-matter areas. - \ 
Educational Programs - almost univers^ nursery education; more lifetime ^ 
le^irning ^opportunities; job placement services in schools; standard for ter- 
mination of formal schooling at grade 14 rather thap 12. 
Educational Strategies - inci^ased professional preparation for t|jchers; . 
greater flexibility in school scheduling; more computer-assisted «nd programmed 
instruction; more learning at home by us^f electronic equipment. 
'■ Rol'es and Relati'onsjhrtps, - (hGre-and .better use of paraprofessionals; more 
administrators and supervisors, witl( changed roles; largfer anymore efficient 

school districts. ' ' - 

EDUCATION U.S.A. (NjfVEMBER 25, 1975HI2) 
The National Connittee for Citizens in Education (NCCE) cor^ends that: 
The public has lost control of public schools, while teacher organizations 
are gaining in power. The article goes on to describre increasing" teacher power 
as one of the maW new problems ia education. The seriousness of 4he problem^ 
varles^ith geogr^hic region, f ^ T 
■ EDUCATJOfi-U.S.A. (SEPTEMBER ?, 1974r (#3) 

-A-re^ent. edition 4)f the Jouroffl of Research and Development In Education (Vol. '7 
No. 4) proposes that existing forms, of education may.be made obsolete by 
in(;reas«ing, oppdVtu'nil^ies for "1 if elomg. learning:" A shift is predicted in the. 

' ,purpose^of education from preparing the learner for a "static society" to • 

" '-learning how to learn." . ' . ' 
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EDUCATION U.S.A. WASHINGTON .MONIJOR" (OCTOBER 7, 1974) (#4).. 

# ' - » 

A study commissioned ty USOE and conducted by several task force groups on 
ways to Improve American education has produced these rather -disparate yiewsr 

\ 

A. ' "Increased state leadership is needed because 'relatively little has 

been accomplished at the local level* as a result of increased 
* ' Washington interference. " 

2. "Evidence abounds that education is^ doing more»to it^ victims than 
^ it is doing for its owners (the public)." - ^ , 

3. "The first priority is to provide better management and leadership 
training for top administrators." 

« 

4. "Under ^he cirfutnstances, teachers do an excellent job of educating 
students." * - ^ , 

5. . "Better teacher preparation by callegeS is tKe key to improved 

education." ' ~ ^^^^ 

6. "The. day ^ when teaeher^ are. train^ljpy higher education '^al one is past." 

• PUBLIC AFFAIRS REPORT, JUNE 1974 {«) \ . 

This paper describes the publfc's loss of control of the public schools as 
one of the major educational issues. The development of /puwWeducation is 
traced through the 1960*s when according to the author** PM^1c control was / 
virtually lost. He then notes two experiments designed to restore, in soffie 
degree', public control of the schools.. The tffo experiments are the voucher^ 
syst«w experiment in California^and the School Site Governance project in 
Florida. 
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^ ~^ ;MACMILLAN NEWS, OCTOBER 1974 (#6) 

This paper summairize^.the contents of Education Yearbook 1974-75 ,, (which 
gives ^an overview of important trends.aad developments? in educ£gp on -during . » 
the past year. The complete table of^contents-, listing 52 topical articles, 
is Included. . '• . , 

\ REMARKS ON FUTURE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS,- MARTIN BURLINGAME, NIE'(#7) 
The author i'dentifies the "greatest controversies of modern American education" 
as the power of teachers to control their own professional standards; the 
organizational power of teachers to control their level, of e^riomic well-being; 
and the struggle. to insure cost-effectiveness in^ education. Political impli- , 
cations of these controversies are discussed, - 

NEBRASKA - - 



Anne Campbell- 
State. Commissioner of. Education » 



Education issues in Nebraska differ Little from/the educational 'issues . 
prevalent across the country. Perhaps the order of pr\iQrtty may differ. 

' ^Scliocrrfinance' with the eqtjity factor^^lls the Aate. The sheltered 
taxpayer bounded bySchool district^j^'n^j^^ret^jBe^dby the facade of i 
V "local control ,'' of individual i;^d atj^ntibn^Vand of -a^ 

situation. , The battle of the pow^ .v^ ;must'pa>r'from tlie mooey sources of 
income Versus sal^ versus jpropenty taTes have resisted to this point any / 
attempt t(5 face the questi&ri equity. Finance and. school district organization 

■ ■ .'- -' ■ ■ ; • ■ 

go hand in hand. The'writer is convinced' that a reward pr incentive' for a • 
'reasb'rrable organizational structure will need to be <levised. ' Some recent 
research and dfevfilopment- in school finance reform "^at incorporates income w^ith 
' property^ has Jhomise. Additional study. mg§t be given to resistance for • 

plura-lilti.c educational opportunities using the guise o'^f exorbitajit income/sajy 
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taxes. The latter^tends to surfagj^ arourrd urban areas. ' ' ^ 

The«severe finance issue has been with Nebraska for many years, but 

/- 

the sudden infiux^^^T^students, the hi.gh expectations of Education, the 
re*t*#ion of students, not only^ through elementary/secondary education, but 
into college, has made educatihn visible antl vulnerable to overt political^ ' 
attention. ■ , ^ , 

An observation of the point -above is that the structure of governance 
in education is also due for some cons icJerati opt* Wh^t roles are local school 
b^rds, state boards of education, and even lay cforritii ttees for private and^ 
parochial schools ^to have? The legal- r^4a*4onships between state departments 
and' local districts is clouded,- and both are under duress. The very fabric 
of localV student needs' through' educational opportunities are certainly not. 
immune friim the "generdl welfare" debate ' of contin^d political surveillance. 

Education for the handicapped continues to present somt" diff icul tijes - 
with logistics, sparsity, transportation, and the multiplicity of local units, 
as weVl as the tendency for decentral izatipn and non-residential care. The creatio 
of yet anqther Advisory Committee approved by the Governor appeWs to present 
•a double-barrelled shotgi^ approach--contrGl of programs by appointed bodies, 
with the executive's consti.tuti^nal res pons ibil|rty for the budgetary function 
for the agei^ies who mi^st carry out the progr*ams, in addition the appointive- 
administrative responsibility iii sta-te , planning' and programmfng^-Where j s freedom 
and how close is what, howlind who' in education. As the public school systems 
become loaded with theiV r^iponsrbi Vi ties , one wonders about the future Of a 
unique nation-serving mass educational effort which may collapse of its own* 
weight. / ^ ' \ 

Collective bargaining in educatio^i ves rise to a.-Vision of educational 
technicians under the direction of/ corporate executives with Boards of Directors 



selected in another manner th4i^/61Xcted by the people. Yet the educators. 
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* 

"educationists," have a right. to be pedple too* Their strength has to ^be in 

organization. With ever increasing ihrservice training, greater experience, 

most educators have become very fine specialists. Perhaps the medicat model 

> of the teaming of specialists will really become* the practice. - - - 

Inundation of data tends to be the fate .of schools— so -much" is gathered 

that the gatherer's' ratio ta faculty is greater than the faculty/student ^ - 

ratio. ^Reports, surveys, objectives, goals--the, accountabil ity/informatior 

system appears to provide more employment than service. 

• «^ * " • 

Every 'critical issue in the^ocial arena is delegated to the' schools^ 

' " " ^ 
to solve or at lea|t to-^ contrjbute toward its solution. Adult^^ucation 

seems to be beamed toward avocation, personal enjoyment, seasoned by learning 

-to do what you are doing better, but not much in using the adult intellect ^ 

in addressing social issues. For this group survival and self-satisfactioti ^ 

affe the goals. ^ Yet is has to be the aduHs of today wfio solve today's. problems. * 

^Opinio)ls, not knowledge, prevail. ^ . 

-^This epistle has been contradictive and satirical „ but perhaps the; 

words convey the perpetual faith that educational leaders holdr-tha* Bdtication 

can be improved, that it has a responsibility for alj^of the children, that its^ 

fault has been that it ha^ been. successful . , 

Education concerns rteeding attention in Nebraska are: 

1. School finance and school district br^ganization-^ 

2. Refinement of Hnes of authority in education. 

3. Coordination of services to children to avoid dilp^lication and to 
assure needs are being met--education*s role in early childhood 

• ediicatfon. 

4. C5ntinued4mphasis on cultural awareoe^s, bilinguaV education. 

5. * Neglect of the, arts in educational priorities. / 



er|g 
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6. Parenting education and parenVifivalvement in education, 

7. Coordination of education and tr^ning for vofcational pursuits— 
a hodgepodge removed from unbi^^d ^valueti^. 

The above item i5 listed seplrate^Rr. but Is ,a corollary to . 

8. Coordinating of postsecondary education, 

9. Education for the handicapped will need continued attention. The 
Federal role may well be to provid% the cost differential. 



10. Pla 



> 



anning \nd development (\f education ^tension services from the- * 
^ State beparlEment of Education--not extension courses, but tne . 
educationiagent concept. 

11. The volume of reports-, surveys, and other information/data cfatheri^g 
activities. ^ t Y 

12. Last bi^t not least, a concern for education's role jr values>.And^^' 
ethics. Citizenship as it is conceived fs cognitive, not affective; 

NEVADA ; , * ' ' , , ' 

Kenneth H. .Hansen - ^ . ^ 

State Superintendent of Public Irtstrottion ' 1 * ' 

The following Critical issues ^rrd problems.\re listed iji'no order ^ 

^ of priority or importance. Each one of them is of the >iighest order of 

priority and importance -in one^dontext or another, to fcne special -interest 

gro\ip or another, or, in connection with \)ne or another oC^esvqRal of •the 

' major goals of education^ However, taken together they becorte/both individually 

and collectively, critical issues and problems.' 

* - • . • 

Although these issues , and problems are identified af»d ^^iscussed ^ 
* briefly Lithin the context of" the educational system of particular stated • 
they arc in many ways also nationwide problems. We quite rightly in^is| on 
reiterating .the uniqueness, of states, the differences thj^t w identify and 
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cherisff in the 56 state and extra-territorial systems. Nevertheless, the 
. ^ commonalities are sometimes even more signifi^cant than the differences. This 
• we may find- to be true ^s we discuss the critical issuies and problems in 
the educational system of a single state, but also Jook at the implications 
for national concerns , and 'federal educational efforts. 

Issue #1/ How can. we> fill the gaps in our educational system ? - Our 
schools generally do a fair-to-mid*l ing job for jthe student who has no spe':iaV . 
problems. He will probably make.it in school an<| in life without a great deal 

of extra help from us— perhaps, in fact, almost despite what we do or don't do. 

. . ' " ' \ 
vBut the student with special problems--thg disadvantaged, the handicapped, 

the one from a non-English speaMng home, the sT^w learner or underachiever , • 
the unmotivated^^ These are the ones for whom ^e try to develop special sup- 
plementary or compensatory programs. ' ^ . ' '* • 

One proJt)lem is that thelse programs have proliferated in response to 
so many specfal,\(ientified needs that at b6th the state and federal levels - 
the c^egories threaten to overwhelm us .and to fractional ize. th^ educational 
. ^ program beyoniJ any reasHiable, possTibility of i^ts remaining manageable. 

Wexan't dp away with categories and categorical aid without running 
a risk of ignoring identified needs and established priorities. Perhaps we have 
to search for and identify just a few broad areas and support these* with what 
have been called "functional block grants." For example, would it be possible 
* at all. to group speciaV aid programs, both at state and federal levefs, into ^ 
perhaps only three' categories: those programs which are runl&mental to .all--* 
the basic skillsi those programs which are supplementary or compensatory for 
students with s^?ecial needs; and those very few which are on the cutting edge 
and really deserve the appelation "innovative." ^ 

It seems impossible that we will ever be able to^fi^ll the gaps in our 
educational system sjjnply by plugging the loopholes one at a'time, 

m ... i ■. '193 ' ^\, 
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^ Tssue iff T How can we reduce the exponential escalation of educational 
costs ? [lany of us have been involved for years or even decades in the develop-'^ 
ment of "finance 'plans/''^ma4ntdining that* the .primary ne^5 education are 
kfor greater support and greater ^qual ity and' equity both in the taxing and r 
•distribution formulas- " ' * - ' 

By no definitVn whatsoever could I be labefed a fiscal conservative . 
in education, but I am beginning to doubt very seriously thkt we can maintaiiin . 
any reasonable degree- of public support unless there can be. more substantial 
reductions in the rate of growth . of educational cost. . I. realize that none of . 
the cost-savings techniques that have been tried over a period of many years 
•hdve been satisfactory at, all, and I do not have any specific suggestion for 
what to try next--but Tm simply not ready/to give upland admit that there .is 
nqt+iing we can do about the rate of cost escalation in education. 

' Issue #3 : Can we reduce the number of taxing units in education with as 
much success as we' have had in reducing the number of administrati\Ae units? In 
the'pa^st two or three decades, we' have had remarka\le success In^many states and 
dramatic success nationwide in reducing the number o\administrat>v^ units in 
education, nOH standing at about 17,00p local districts. 
• , Without going -tTie uncertain and perhaps perilous route of fall state 
funding, would it be possible to gain acceptance of the ide^ that taxing units 
'in .education need no more be coterminous with administratrve units than the 
.latter need be coterm-inous with attendance uj^its? We have been successful in 
•• selling the idea that where students go to school in an attendance unit has ^ 
. little 'to^ with where that unit" is administered on a broader base; can we nDt 
also sell the idea that where a unit of the educational system is administered 
* should nat limifrour concept of the brpaber base which Qould be taxed-for the 
• • . educational "purpose of supporting both tfie adminis'trative and the attendance. 
O unit?. - ♦ . ' r 

FRir ^ ; . . « • > ... 
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Issue #4 : Can we work our way out of the collective bargaining moifass ? 
Collective bairgainin^ has assu>»e"dly increased the economic welfare of teachers, 
^ut its educational side-effects-. leem to have been more negative than positive. 
In the view of most local administrators with -whom I speak, collective bargaining 

.. ... ^ I 

^akes mora time, money, and psychic energy than it^c'importance to education - 
itself woulcl seem to warrant. Furthermore, it is tnor« than An idle speculation 
to believe that the' ultimate effect of'bargaining could remove fundamental 
educational decision-making not only from administrators but f^m lay-elected 

local school boards. 
" 'j The implications fef these problems for administrative or legislative 

•changes or ini tiatives at either the state level or the federal level, are not 
•clear. Federal legislation in this field wbuld not appear to me on the surface 
, of things to be the answer but perhaps a relatively impartial group such as 

the Chiefs or the USOE could do a thorough study of this issue. ""■ 

Issue #5-: How can we revitalize tnservice education of teachers and 



administrators? Although state education agencies in general do have at least 

' — ~ » 3 

some titular control over preservice teacher education, the real probl ems^ today 
are in the area of inservice education of teachers and administrators. It is 
at the-inservipe level that the bes,t techniques of effective change strategies 
in education caa worked' out. Some state agencies have apparently done an 
excellent job In making-inservice education something more than a routine 
needed to retain certification or to feecome recertified. Would it not be 
.possible that a'great deal more of thTstate and federal efforts should be- 
directed toward inservice education of both teachers and administrators even 
'i^it means foregoing somfe direct support Of "other programs? Although devoting 
• substantial ainounts of money to a priority such as this which would not have^- 
\tePy great popular support either among thp general public or amofig many school 



peopl?^ might seem to be a .pretty risky business, perhaps there needs to be 



. / 
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courage enough to give it a ver^ serious try. ^ 

^sue #6: How can we improve state-l^vtl governance oj education ? 
n — 

^The USOE-supported study by Roald Campbell and others, along with^similar / 

/ 

studies over the past decade or two, make it quite clear that state-level ^ 
governance of education, is far from satisfactory/ SEA's, it has long been 
noted, do not h§ve aVeadily identifiable or strongly supportive clientele. 
St*te boards of education, with some notable exceptions, do^not.seem to be a 
^#^ry effective vehicle for establishing statewide educational policy. Even 
the nomencU^re "state board" is mi sleading,<^for the/e bodies really do * 
not have the legislative or fiscal powers of local bdjards of education and 
yet are often confused in their own minds and in the public mind with local 
boards of education. Perhaps we need tP look at a new nomenclature for 
describing the governance system. , ' * 

Could a consortia of state^ or the USOE itself see where we cou^d , . 
go beyond the studies that have been made of the status of state governance 
into some new and positive suggestions for improvement? 

Issue #7. : Can we establish some organization, agency, or group that has 
. the SEA as its primary con(^ern? The Chiefs are well organized as the Council 
of Chief State School Officers; the state boards of education have their own 
Vrganization; the Education Confuiission of the States has its primary focus 
on the interrelationship between *the political and educationa\'deci sion makers 
in each of the member states. Nobody seem to be primarily interested in state 
education agencies as such.. \ 

Ifhree or four years ago J^ropojed both to some foundations and to the 
,0E a "Center for State Studies" wh^ch might be..set up s'omewhene to concentrate 
on the concerns 'Of the agencies .themselves— not their chiefs-, not their board 
members, not the pol itical /educational decision makers. This -would not be a 
selfish interest: we keep saytng that the state Is the primary agency of ' 
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government and that state agencies should be strengthened. Particularly with - ' 

the impending loss of much of what we have known as "Title" V," wouldn't now be ^ 

the time to attempt to get some sort 'of organization together that could focus 

on the needs of state agencies, serve as an informatioTial clearinghoose, and 

correlate state studies so that^'each 5tate would 'not have to ggj^'t/^own way ^ 

without knowing what had already been done and discovered? 

Surnmary ^ ^ . 

This a^&^gnment has-been difficult, ahd I find myself--as I so of ^en ^ ' 
do--unequal to the task. Much of what' has been'said turns out to be obvious, . 
and ready suggestions for specific administrative or legislative cha/iges or 
initiatives, as the assignment described them, do not^ seem^to emerge easily. ) 

Nevertheless, perhaps this (coupled with half -a -hundred other similar \ 
papers) may provide both the states and thesUSOE witmsome indications of 
problems that are nearly .universal and some, suggestions for improvements thc^ 
mighty wrought. 
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; ^ \ Newell J^Pair^ . / 

State Commissioner of Educatj;oTr \ \ ^ - — 

This paper identifies critical educational issues facing Nev< Hampshire. 

The firsrjsectlon of the repor'l identifies issues which are currently critical 

dividing these into three categories - output issues, input issues and^ process 

issues.^' The output ts«xies identify areas which have been identified asybeirfg 

critical' concerns related to student capabilities. • The ir^ut section id^ht'ifie^^ 

areas which must be addressecl' related. to obtaining the necessary' ediicati^orrtfl 

resourcesl The process sectiOD identifies critical issues in, the procedure^ 

•V, ^ - ♦ 

. we use to educate chtldren. ^ ^ . • T 

The second section of the report briefly idefitifies issues which are \ 
ERiOot yet critical" but may become critical .ih the not far distant futur^ \ ;\ 
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CURRENT >ROBL^S " ' \ ^ . ' . ' 

Outputs : ' ^ 

Fou^ critical areas have been identified in which substantial 

numbers of New Hampshire citizens and educators feel the school must 

bring about program imprbvement. Student competencies must be improved 
: ' * ' . ^ ^ 

in the areas of reading and mathematics, vocational skills and career - 

awareness^skills. This same survey identified a major segment of our 

educational population .which was beingC inadequately served — the * 

* handicapped yp^th and adult. 

The StatJB Board recently added a sixth priority area>-^nergy . 

Inputs f 

If program improvement is to be mffde in these areas, significant 
ifnprovement must be made in the financing of education, A recent 
report in the State of Connecticut commented, "Under its system of 
finance, Connecticut education is, as one expert has put it /facing the 
problems' of the seventies with a/ turn-of-the-century formula* . In 

' ■•V ^ - - ^ . . 

New Himpshirfe, one would have to debate whidh century we were turning. 
Consistently over the past five yea.rs New Hampshire has ranRed lastnn . 
the nation in its state ^id to education. Oui^ foundation aid program 



' designed tp'equalize expenditures among districts will in 1'975-1976 provide 

6J%pf the e^mount of iraney required if full funding were "provided. 

•While 123 school districts ia the State are theoretically entitled to * 
* foundation, a-id, only 52 districts will actually receive afd. Given'the 

political realities af the State, it is^extremely doubtful that the near 

firtuijp •will see a solution to this financing problem, 

A second 'Input problem^lies in the area^of school reorganization, 

• * 

During the past 10 years, Nfew' Hampshire his made excellent progress 
. in the reorganization of our small school diatrtcts. Many of those, 

1ir . . 
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districts, which were psychologically Rrepared for reorganization and 
were physically located in areas where reorgariizatioj^^as sensible, 
. , ha\nB reorganized.. The, bringing 'of improved educationaTlservices to 
• . , the children still living i/n areas of inadequate service will be ^ 

increasingly difficult and will require our adopting creative approaches.^ 
-At the same time, our Southern dist/ict? are faced with the problems 
^ attendant upon tjecomiTig part of the mego^olis. Two of pur Southern y 
counties are among the fastest growing counties in the Onited States.. 
These districts require spphisticatfed services which are currently 
♦ " available only^y contract with University personnel. The reorganization 

# • 

these districts into loose federations for supplementary services 



will be aji important task tn tKe, next five years. 



V 



. A third input problem lies ^*n the area of vocational educ^,tion. 
During the past ten year^i we itiive made gigantic progress in the providing 



ERJC 



of vocational training at the ^st-secondary level. At the. present time, 
close to 90% of pur student ^)#|rulatton can obtain post-secondary voca- 
tional training wjthin comfortTO}^ cbrfmuting distiance.of their homeB*. % 
We^must now focTSs^ our attent.ii^^ upon improving programs at the secondary, 
.school'level hopefully coordinating these proj/ams'^with thejjj(^sting ^ 
post-secondary programs. We l^^^e committed^ ourselves to the development/ 
of twenty regional vocational";eenter^ at tKe high schoo'^evel. - 
Process : ' ' ^ ^ 

' If students are to impro>^e. their performance in the areasf previously 

discussed', we cannot rely on making improvements only In the areas of 

% 

.inRut mentioned. We must address ourselves t6~~Xhe actual process of 
instructiqn. To tha-t end, Hew Hampshire has embarked upon a l)old 
modification of its teacher recertification program. Our plan calls for 

recertification of personnel be based on Ihe-educatorj coiipleting a program 

-..'''*' *• " 

, /99 
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of Self -development which is tied to the -needs of the local district. 

9 

*A1 though we haviB completed the first cycle, of this process, 4¥e -anticipate 

y expending considerable time and energy in the next two years helping districts 

. ^ improve their skills in implementing this' program. 

For the' past three years, the New Hampshire State Department of Education 

Sijas Deen working witft laymen ana educators to develop an accountaDil ity plan 

for education. Excellent progress has been made irt developing commitment to- 

thiJS plan on' the part of the New Hampshire Education Association, the New/ 

y . Hampshire School Boards Association, the Elementary and Secondary Principals,^ 

. Association and the Superintendents Association. We anticipate piWt testing 

our program in three school districts during the next three years, to uncover 

problems which need to be solvedT We believe that the implementation of an _ 

accountability planlTiust be based on a realistic appraisal of the current 

• ^ ^ - ^ \ ' 

level of skill on the part of those required to^implement the syst^, arid be 

/ - implemented in a manner that will allow addressing the legitimate concerns 

of the various groups who wiTl be involved with the process. . ^ ; 

Associated with the accountability process is the need ta assisf the 

department itself and local school districts in various aspects- of /long rarlge^ ( 

i planning. At the present time, very few ejju^ors have developed these skills 

♦ and even fewer have organized their work in a manner that allows them time^to 

- engage in systematic planning. Withfn the State Department of Edocatidn, major 

effon ip this, area has been to. implement the needs assessment In. a manner that 

will produce hard data identifying criti^^l education nee(J^ — ,but to do so , 

in a manner that will, produce an emotional coAfement to action'on the part^of ' 

■ those who must produce action plans designed to correct^ the deficiencies Identifiet 

II. • LONG TERM PR0BLEM3 . • 

♦ 

Over the long term.a number of'.probl^s, not now seHous In their Intensity, 



^ have the potential' for becoming serious problems. ' * 



ERIC 
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' ] .j^ Changs in population characteristics for .many genenaticms, ilew ; 
Hampshire has been a state wi th(^extremely slow aW^fts in population. 
This* is clearly oq longer the case. During the next 25 years, 
much, if not all , of New Hampshire wilT undergo serious changes 
in population both ;i^n terms of numbers and characteristics:. THe 
A population shift is* already apparent — nhe lower one-third of the 
state is T^api<^^y becoming part of the megopolis. This shift 
tends to hide the second major change in the increase in the percent - 
. of population outside the, normal school attendance age.^ The schools 

of the, «tate will gradually find an increase in the demand for ^ 
. adult community education programs with a dramatic increase in the 
need for V»ew career and post retirement educatix^n programs, • 

A third change in population is the expected dramatic increase 
in the Hispanic popi^lation in the state/ Preliminary signs are : 
present which suggest Nashua — Manchester will* see a dramatic rise 

i 

^ -in this populatiotl in the n^xt ten years. 

y 2. Decreasing revenue available for education — as the number of children 
^ in school decrease the 'ability of schools to capture scarce dollars 
* ^ • . will decrease more rapidly than the population decrease unless th^ 
. schools begin to s^rve the adult populat-fcn, '^his will require the 
J development of community education programs of specialized vocational 

programs with an emphasis upon skill development for adults moving 
from one career, field to another and of post retirement ai^d enrichment 

. ' • * ■ \ y ' ' .■ 

programs. 

*» 

, 2.f Decrease In content related courses -- with/ the continuation of the 
knowledge explosion and the improvement in the •electronic transfer 
of information, th^ schools of New Hampshire in the future, wi 1 1- show 
a considerable decrease'in tiiiie spent in low order -content development. 
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. ^ ^ and a dramatic Jncrease in training students in syrvthesis and 

*' ' ' , " • 

evaluation skills and in skifl development in. the affective domain. 

This will requije massive retraining, particularly of teachers 

abovfe the elementary school/ leve? and will result in tonsiderable^ 

conflict between the valued of 'the aduja: generation and the 

schools. The^cry -- "the schools 4on't teach; the basics,," will 

becoflie a^ uproar unless, educators become .more skillful in involving 

and, explaining the ctianges which have incurred. ^ 

4. De-schooling of education alpng with tbe'decr^se in content 

^■^ ^ training >/ill come a movement of education out of school buildings 

into far rt»e>re diversified sitps k^omes, churches, store fronts, 

^the outdoors will become the cpmroon f^tions for learning. ' 

• 5. De-professional ization of edjfation — the professional educa^tor 



I will become the diagnostician and prescriber of educational programs 

4 

with the learner then mov 
^ for acti^al skill training 



with the learner then moving to selected sites manned by practi tione*;s 



Whi^e N^w .Hampshire ha?! not experienced problems that have f^ed many 
' of the states such as the problems of mSgratory worlcfers, integration 'and busing 
problejtts, the Indian probl^ and large influx of racial grouiDS, nevertheless, 
as descril)ed-pre^iously, we are constantly facing the issues of appropriate 
financial support; curriculum reorganization; 'the need for plad^ing emphasis ^- \- 
on the energy crisis; developfheQt of 'alternativf educational programs, that ^ 
will appropriately deal with ou-r handicapped population, as well as other issues 
that 'are common to th^ nation. 

We are constantly tnvolveS in- communicating our concerns to the !ixecutive 

branch of Government, the^legislature and the general populace of the State. 

* ' • - ■* 
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^ A.,Cra1g'Phmi4)s 

State Super.intendent of Public InstructiQa . ^ • 

.,In North Carol irja- several crit^il educational issues and probTfem^ demand 

dynamic resolution, for.tunately, many segments of society recognize this f^ct; 

yet one. of the continuing problems facing the State is that sfgnJficaDt 

jnumbers among the State's leadership seem not to share tMs view.. Though 

"crisis^ -is .a 'relative term, certain of the educational issues /ind p^rpb^ems irt 

North Carolina are approaching the'cri^is level, For the Chjnese, thev!;;^wp 

symbols for the coj^ept of crisjs suggest '^angerous o^jportunity.'^ Acce^tance"^ 

- of this Far Easter^i connotation of "crisis" would suggest 'that the^State's most, 

' ' . * 

critical educational issues and problems, in reality, afford its citizens^ 

t 

especially its leadership at all levels, the challenging opportunity to 
overcome the barriers 'tp educatityial change which too long hav€ been either 
unrecognized, misunderstood, accepted,- or half-heartedly tackled. 
Sha red Accountability ' ■ • 

^ ♦* *• • • 

Accountability is more thap a currently fashionable.concept ir^ North ^ 
* Carolina; increasingly it is becoming the focus of statewide attention. Ir» 
the State A§ency, for example,' 'determined efforts toward' implementif^g the 
concept of. shared responsibility is, a,t present, the majtjr goal of the State 
SuperinteNdent and his sl^aff, especially in view of major financial 'reTfuests 
whieh, for budgetary and political reasons,. yere sla^haj from the 1975-77 
educational budget by the W5 Legislature. Prior to this drastic a|pion, 
arid'particularly during recent y,ears when the State^ency has participated 
in a regional project (Mid-Atlantic Interstate Project) on "accountability," ; 
concentrated ehiphasis has been placed'an the "accept,ance of responsibili ty for • 
the continuing improvement of the teaching-learning process -and its resjjj,ts^ 
In essence, thiS iS" educational accduntibil ity. Or,! as Leon L^singer states. 
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. , ^ . - • ;^ - • ' • ' • . • ^ , 

"Accountability in educatiorr is, arn6f(g oth^r ^thing^^. an attempt to build • 

responsibility into -the systMi s'c[ tKiut-'i t pannot be dVoide?!. " * 

• T.he nature^ of ^ccouhtaJbility^iU'purpose/, its possTbil ifies, and ho'W 

I , ' i^ might ^st serve the overall objectives of educat»on--should be understood 

by all those individuals and agencies whom it^affects:- and particularly by 

. ^ '^t^se responsible for i.ts utilization. 'Among 'such^'i individual s tind agencies 

/ would be< the Governor, legislators, the State Superintendent, the State Board 

Qf Education, 'Comnp^sioners, local bd'aV(Js Sgd committees, local administrato^s^ 

te^jchers, parents, other taxpayers,, as well as students themselves. Such . '/ 

a statement suggests th^necessjty for cooperative study and' ^determijpat ion^ 

firs,t of all, of the placej^f accountability in the* t<)tal^ program of education 

and fpr joifit responsibility in guaranteeing maximum use of -resources, maximum 

^udent achievement, plus an honest evaluatidn and r^iportirfg oLwhat is learned. 

In North Carolina, it is felt that emphasis on shared respopibil.ity, for. 

^ .continuing improvement ^education must be*strer>gthened at every. level >/ithin^ 

the State and that authentic^ cooperative identification of individual roles. 

in a well-planned, well -coordinated total plan must be detd^ined^. Without ^ 

agreement on the significance of such d^termina'tion, ac/countabillty as a 

>. realistic approach to fulfillment is all but impossible. Sinte accountability 

,\ touches every - phase of tl^ total ^ducationa>^program, any sincere effort^ 

* ' .' 

^ impternent the concept would afford all those coi^cerned their most significafit 

• ' opportunity for improving the tota^l process of growth and development.- ^ 

Shared responsibility for assessing^needs,' for establishing goals, for 



V 
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deve^^ping programs for the adhievfemeht of^goals, for the evaJuation of efforts 
undertaken, for the accurate reporting of resuHs, and for the recycling of • 
' f/»edback into the tatal process gives promise of creative cojimitment on jthe ^ . 
part of .aH those concerned with th^ pngoing improvement of edacatiQjj-- ^ 
Q ' administrators, governflig boards, le^t^latures, menb^rs of the business and • 
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industrial commlintty parefiti., state education agencie'^V^student's , 'and teachers . 

. • • ' • " - » * • ^ > ; 4- . ' , , 

* %It. is recognized-that any 'effective progratn t)f apcountabi.l i ty must be ' ' 

^ *\ ^. ' ' r • ' . . * . ' \ ^ 

' continuous. What i'^ learned about needs assessment; planning; the formulation . : 

of objectives; management; teaching methqfls; utiliztticJh of time, talents, 

- ^ ^ , , • 

materials, facilities;, and evaluation— all thiSfinformatJioil must be thrown ' ' 

• ' ■ ' '*.'".■'. ' ■ • •• 

• into- the intellectua-1 , give-and-take hopper for recyclijigi as' it. were- -for 

- renewed assessment of needs ,, goals, and strategies; for renewed, p-1 an n-ing^aiipiiit 

' , programming; a'nd for refined,' more meaningful -evaluatiofi. ' , ^ ■ ' 

Intensified interest In accountability, partifflJy the res'ult.pf dissatis-^ 

faction with educational results, has the very real C^sibillty of ir/r^ 

i involvement and .commitment fbr b.etter education. 





Governrance 



Equally ^s important as tRppied for 4 more 'reliable type of shared 

accountal?ility throyghout the State is 'the urgent need for further clarification 

relative to governance.* Particular attention v/aS focused on this controversial 

area during the past session (1975) of the General. Assembly, though certain 

aspect's of governance have frequently been studied as .waysWf improving edu- 
• . ■. - *- . — . - 

cation have been (rt)nsidered. ^ , 

] ' \ * , , X. - ' ' 

The arowin9 dilemma in the area, of governance of ^WjiiJpjsJwcation posSs- 

in North Carolina .such questions as these:- 

* '"Should the, Chief State School Officer be appointed or elected? .. 
If appointed, by whom? The boverrtor? The State Board of ^du^tion? 
' ' What should be the ROle and fynction- of the State Board of ETOcation? . 

' • ' ' ' ' ^ i " 

To what degree and in what areas should legislative mandate's, be delrried 
appropriate as means of strengthening education?" 

To what degree is citi.2en input relative to the goals of public edgcatipn 
desirable? How best c^in such input become available and how best ut>l,i^ed? 

■ ' What part should citizens paptlcipation play in the affairs gf public 
? " -education as related to the support of public education? 

' ^' * 

ERIC . . . - aos^ V • . ^ , 
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To "what degree should mindrlty input be encouraged and utilired in 
* tiji sensitive area pf changing urban school jdistri^cts? ^ 

^ Who, in actudlity, is responsible for accountability in the^blic 

^ttioolS? Jo wharVde'gree shpuld accountabilii^ty^tje em indigenous proces^? 

*" . ' * • • ■ 't 

• In this broad area of governance, subtle and not-so-subtle encroachments 



. are being made into areas of responsibility once consiilered more qi^ldss sacrosanct 

' ^ ' . ^ ^ . ^ ; ' - . 

by individuals-, .groups, and- agencies. To what degree is thfis appropriate, or 

even legal, in some instances?. How should the problems be faced? For example, 

there seems to be a widespread tendency for Boards of education to move beyond 

the poli^y-makijig function and bepome directly involved in administration and 

' "management, ' legislative bodies are tef^ding to move into areas of curriculum an(J)#^ 

<(|||^hanagement through legislative acts and the- cremation of their own appendages 

J to ervgage in study and (noni toring.. Through collective bargaining and teacher 
- ' ' ••is'- - ' 

associations, teachers are* demanding a greater voice and Uncreated power ^n 

decision-making* ^ 

Governance of another variety relates to the control exercised through 

federal funding plans whicK permit expenditures only for sRibcific student^ 

categories* Directly or indirectly such plans promote seg|hegation , of student 

gr^ogps for special instructional , programs and activities, fa practice wjj^ich is - 

t)Oth divisive and inefficient afld» wh,4|^ ^s negative effects"on alT students. 

. As ,a result of what is taking ^pl ace in governance,- it is neither fool- 

h^rdy nor inappropriate to ask bluntly^ "Who controls the schools?" Is it » . 

educartors? students? local citizens? the general piiblic? special interest 

- groups? Stale Government? the Federal Government? governmental agencies? 

A more appropriate question is,^of course, "In tenifis of productive, me^ingful 

results for individuals and communities, how best should all aspects, of the 

to*tal educati^al pnpgram be conceived, organized, -eoordi hated, administered, 

$nd evaluated? Jfforts to achieve the goal imp>ied*in this question would, of 
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• necessity^, give emphasis' to the positive aspects of governance and make 
mandatory a type of shared accountability whfth the State needs to stress more 
arid more. , 

•s^ Goal s and Objectives . , ^ * ^ . • 

The purpose of ^educational goals is to indicate the 'direcujon in which 
schools should be moving. Basically, then/ one might say that ooals are state- 
ments JDf preferences, choices, and values. By and large, overall goals 
^'evplve'; they are not discovered. Goals, for example, most frequently evolvji^in 
forms of social, and economic philosophy vand in terms of ethical Values. Appro- 
priate implementing objectives tisually ^follow. la reality, educational goals 
constitute a forni of policy; they imply a program of social action based on 
accepted values. And^ since values change, educational purpose*, of/ necessity,* 
must change. Though gertain "e1;^rnal verities" cont^inue to be stressed^among 

educational goals, new emphases, as is appropriate, also continue to find their 

* » . • * 

.places in well -conceived statements o^inis, goals, and philosophy. "It should 

be obvious that until some reasonably firm consensus regarding what society 

expects from the educational system has! been achieved, no systematic improve- 

• ments are'Vikely to occur." , 

In recent years content and process goals have been clearly differentiated 

\ ' V . . ' 

by the Kettering Foundation, each constellation which has its own positive 

features. According to 'the Kettering Commission, content goals are the general 

ski-lls that students mult acquire if they are to functipji at a level that is 

both personally and socially rewarding.- Here much emphasis is .frequently 

placed on course, term papers, examinations, marks, credits, rigidity, and 

conformity. On^ tl;je other hand, process goals are the individkjal abilities 

ahd attitudes .which are 'influenced by procedures, environment, and activities 

I of the School. Jln'^this area stress is often placed on creativity, critical 

^ thinking, independent effort, self-discipline, questioning, responsibility.^ 
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and self-realization , * • . <^ . - . - 

Commitmept to the reali'zatien -af goals lie§, for the most pB-rt^in the . > 
broad, active participation of ^many i^ri detenTT%i>ng goals. It should never 
be assumed, for. example, that educators should have aola prerogative for irfenU- 
fying goals. Jus^;t-^^importaRt/ plain citizens--parerits, ^t'her'lay people, 
as well as members of business and 'indusVy-^should be heard from. And, of * 
course, students and consultants. NO-thfng is more important than..*the fact tfhat 
educational goals should be cooperatively formulated. 

Goals fdr students, it seems, shoijld/femphasize those for intellectual, 
personal, and social development. More important ttmn acceptance of such a 
statement, however*^ Would be the ultimate ^determination- of priorities among ' 
goals by those closest to students. 

.Such idealistic ideas do lessen the frustrating problems- that continue 

r 

to exist in this vital area, rv » , , 

To what degree should sfetools be instrtiments for effecting sociaf change? 

To what degree should schools attempt to solve the tUs of society? • 
Impersonal ization of the Individual? Watergate-type activities? Loss - 
of confidence in government?^ MidespV^d graft? Changing.^ moral values? 
Breakdowns in instltuttof^s? 

» Is'^'^^Jnfeasonable to expect the schools to deal with such problems in a 
/reaspnafi^; P£^f£i^^^^ manner? ' ' ' 

To what degree should goflfls consistently reflect the new type of studeilt 
which populates the schools? In what ways. can students most, effectively > 
assist.in "determining goals.? . * ' * 

* y Should a^major goal of the. school as an institution be tl^t of developing, 
a sensitivity among youth relattve to -changes that seem tg be desired 
as .well as ways of accomplishing these changes? 



:ional opportunities,^ 
jx*discrimi nation,^/ 



To wh^t degree, should goals relative to equaT educati 
compensatory education, pluralism, elimination of sex' 
and .others- equally sensitive and controversialfbe re-examined and modified 
i.n ^erms 6f findings available relative to the^r implementation up to now? 

To what degree should current ^oals pertaining-xte -improving education, in 
urban areas be re-appraised and niddlfied in terms of the many problems • 
still concentrated in these .areas? ' . ' ' ' 



V 
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WhSt are' the best approaches for resolving basic differences of opinion 
and philosophy among the State's top leadership in government, ' ^ ' 
education, industry, and the Tike? * 

' Where,, finally^ should m^ijor emphasis' be placed in the area of goals? 
On social engineering? Civic responsibility? Coping with change? 
Shaping change? Equal opportunities for all children and youth? 

The Curriculu m or What Should be Tau(>ht? v . . 

— " '' ^ . * * ' ^ 

. * Concepts' of the curriculum as a fixed -body of knowledge, as well-defined 

courses, or as identical learning experiences for all children and youth ar^ \ * 
incompatible with practicaliy all verbalUed goals and otffectives. Mareover, 
recent emphasis on individualizeS instruction' (instruction which is meaningful 
to the individual) forbids conformity and encourages cooperative tailor-made 
programs vyhich fit specific students. In essence, therefore, approaches must 
be discoverWand devised— and on a continuing basis--to accommodate what individual 
students at any particular time. Whatever students experience Is the curriculum. 
Determining what is worth knowing should be regarded as the tontinutng V 
responsibility of administrators, teachers, students, aod others who have* the 
• right and the responsibility for being involved in educational deciiion-makin^. 
?\ Realizing that knowledge is not static, that truth does not remain the s^me, 

opportunities and. ambitions change, and that the differences in students ^ 
demand differentiated learning experiJfces reinforces the concept of 'continuing'^ 
and copperative determination of' that which is worth knowing, not only in terms 
of groups but in- terms of individuals also, * . 

Curri.cula of the future,. .it seems, should evolve from the best that. is 
, known about changes infsociety, the needs of individuals, and the successes and . 
' limitations of past educational programs. Inherently this-suggests increased 
flexibility and' wide expansion of individual curricL/>a,- with less emphasis on 
hou^rs, credits, units, and the like than heretofore. ' . 

Keeping that which has genuine merit; discarding the worthless as an , 
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ongoing process; telescoping certain areas into shorter periods of learning?" . 
updating emphases; stressing the interdisciplinary approach to learning as a 
means of lessening fragmentation and duplication; and recognizing what consti-tutes 
the total learning environment should contribute, much ^n next few ye^rs toward 
a revitalization of curricular content. The fact that process is also content ' 
in the, broad interpretation of learning suggests still another dimension for 

growth. ^ ^ - • \ " , 

; Though North Carolina Js headed in this general direction in a numbeV of. 

its* schools, the problem of what should- be taught remains as ^a, compel 1 ing ,^ue, . 
conftstng ahd dividing many well-meaning and splendid xitizens throughout tfj^ 
State. Such questions as the following are significant: 

What (specifics should be included in the curriculum? How should these 
be organized? ' % ^ " 

Who has the right and responsibilti^ for xletermining this? Educators? 
At what level? Local Boards of Education? The State Bo^rd of Education? 
Parents? Students? Consultants in institutions' of higher learning? 
•In business^ and industry? 

To what degree should modification of the curri.culum be a continuing 

process?. - * * 

.V ^ ... 

• I ^ What criteria might be useful in determining whether curricula are 
meeting the needs 'of .individuals? Of society? 

In what ways should earlier maturltibn affect the curriculum? 

'What, in reality, are the "basics" in education? Readin^g? Writing? 
Arithmetic? Rights? Responsibilities?. Wise use of leisure time? 
'Independent thinking?- Decision -ma king? Creative expression of 
acceptable skills amd talents?, • 

•W^at'is the role of the curriculum in the latter part of the twentieth 
century relative to drugs, changing moral valflfes, mass media, the 
dethronement of standards, and other pertinent and sensitive areas? 

How can the needs of minority groups, whether ethnic and/or exceptional 
^ be reflected in the curriculum? , 



When are innovations in the curr'ifculum justified? And who has the 
responsibility for determining ^this? 

To what -degree should preparation for college mold thS* curriculum? 

. \ - ■ 
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What emphasis should be placed on job preparation? How f1exib1|5^ 
can the curriculum be? How flexible should it be? ^ 

, ' How can education for qua! ity \iving replace education for grades, 
, credits, scholarships, and the like? ' ^ 

How can "the public"^ as a who!? come to appreciate individual* sMIl * 
and competence with lesi emphasis ^on competition? 

Who among .us will dare to devise marking systems which reflect the 
best that is known about tKe teaching-learning process? And hoW 
might tt)is 6est be done? ^ , ^ 

^ Mow best can the overall effectiveness of the curriculum be measur*ed? 

To what degree should outside .consultants be used? )j 

' How best are results of such appraisals disseminated? Anjl wMatN^teps ^ 
should follow this effort? . I ^ \ * ' 

financing Education, 

Though the dilemma of adequately financing the schools might have been 

discussed first in this paper and though major and continuing attention must 

be given this all-important area, it is pl&ced at this point since a^l the *^ 

cojicerns presented here deserve priority thinking and constructive acti.on,^but 

m 

primarily Ijecause the SEA has committed itself irrevocably at thisinpment to 

the imjrfementation of shared responsibility among .all levels of the educational- 

i ' ' • ■ 1 

spectrum. , ■ ~ • 

It is recognized that substantive changes in the schools of North Carolina 

will require parallel changes in the financial structure supporting theSe schools. 

In ,1948, 1959, 1968, and 1.972 special studies were made in North Carolina relative 

to the sources of funds as well as their distribution.- All o^J^ese studies ' 

* stress the importan;:e of local initiative, flexibility, and e<^uality of fundi^ig. 

he North tarolina system of public school fij|gnces was designed tb revive 

destitute local systems which had experienced financial bankruptcy as a- result 

.... 1' ♦ 

^ of the depression -of 1929. This system of finance has undergone many ^j'hanges ; • 

but, a system designed, to meet the crisis of the depression cannot be expected 

to provide for the eiflerging demands of the twenty-first century. 

ERIC . ^ ; 
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The present methods of financing the schools of North Carolina prohibit* 

imaginative, creative program planning at the local level. Since numerous* 

contrdints characterize .the manner vn which State montes' (70 percent, of all 

funds) may be spent,. local schoo)f units )iave pfacticaTly no freeddm-as to how ^ 

they may use these funds. For this reason, the State "system'' can be blamed 

for ineffectiveness, where it may exist, than more accountable local officials. 

If schools in North Carolina are to meet the challenge of educating all ctrildren 

and youth for the life and world that is and that which is to come, conrrajnts 

' * ^ * 

of traditional .procedures in state'fiscal support must, it seems, be removed. 

Ways, however,' must be found for more adequate and effective support. Monetary 

policies must^stimUlate growth in excellence of educational opportunities rather ^ 

than stifle it. 

.Concerns which are now more acute than ^it any time in j<|pcent history , 
include the owing: ^ - 

' How can the twin problems of diminishing revenue and increased co5ts 
best t)e .resolved?, What are the possibilities'for a joint stu<Jy group 
(key government leadership, top educational leaders, layment including - \ 
the business coimini'ty, and consultants) in hammering out concrete 
• ' suggestions for "immediate" implementation? ^ 

What approaches seem desirable air this time in trying 'to eliminate 
inequities in school financing? Those inherent ia the state system?. 
Those resulting from local characteristics? 

• What shall be the State's educational pr'ioritie.s at a critical time like 
this? -Universal education, even if watered down? Special education - 
groups, such as the disadvantaged, the handicapped, the talented, etc. 
individualized teaching? Support services? Limited areas with emphasis 
on qual ity? •,. - • 

What are the next -steps in ^hieving more effective cooperation i.ii the 
area of financia) support between the SEA and the State Board of Education? 

What stratfegies seem most necessarW and/or desirable in sjecuring more 
federal funds fo'r education? More 'state support? Additional local 
responsibility? ^ . ' • 

How best can the publ-ic be apprised of the realitiei of the State's 
financial difficulties in the area of finance? And what apjjroaches 
should be made to enlist th^ assistance of "men of good will." throughout 
the State? 
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A Changing Studentf'feociv and Teaching Staff ^ ^ 

■ Today's* students and ^their teachers constitute, to a considerable degree, 
a totally, new bVeed. UnderstaN^ing these 'Js^cieS" is essential in order to . ^ 
cooperat^in the-resolution of their fears and insecurity, their idealism, 
concobitant bravado and impati^n4;'"demands." * -^ " ' - 

* The'process of understand iW^*d cooperative endeavor, will, it se^s, 
necessitate a" knowledge of the changes which so rapidly face us; a realistT. 

• acquaintanb^^of wh^t each group is actually like—their needs, interest; . 
ambitions, etc'.; a knowledge of how learning best takes place;' an appreciation 
of the nature of change and the necessity for continuing change; acquaintance 
with the basic skills of inter-personal relationships} the values of cognitive 
and affectiv.e learning; the need for recognizing optional approaches to conventional 
teachingrl earning pr'ocesses.; and an awareness of viable ways for app^aising the 

/ meaningful ne5s of learning experiences. ^ 

Concerns"' in this^area include arnong others, the following: 

What are some of the most viable approaches for lessening student boredom, 
a major cause for physical and psychological dropouts? 

Are teaches betng prepared in-far too many instances for a world that 
- has vanished or is rapifly doing .so? What can be done about this? 

How^ill developments in the legal field as they relate to student due 
Drocess, Student privacy rights , educational opportunity rights, etc. 
influence the education process? How best^ educators, parents, and , 
students keep abreast of legal information which perta.irrs to them? 

How should activism be dealt witf)? How can teachdrs best be pr.epared 
for their part in this- responsibility? Parents? 

What are some of the practical'and meaningful approaches to alternatives 
to classroom instruction which,many students desire and sometimes demand? 
What implications does this type of situation have on finances, governance,. 
" • objectives, and ttie curriculum of the schools? _ 

How can teacher miVitancy be approached so that teachers and others 
.concerned wkh educational progress can profit, whether the issue s 
salaries, class "size, fringe benefits, absence in the decision-making 
processes, or some other area? . » 
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Can educational professionalism best be promoted thnough teacher 
organizations? Unions? Professional development? How? 

' ' LESS DRAMATIC THAN ISSUES YET FUNDAMENTAL: ONE EX AMPLE 

Fundamen-tal to any resolution of the Iswe^^nd dileirynas currently 

characteristic of the North Carolina educational scene is an awar.eness and 

an acceptance of other specific realities, .oftenmot stressed, specifically 

those such as the following: 

*tfie necessity for underistanding .the nature of change and the \ 
continuing fleed for change ^ . , 

* the^cessity fo/appreciating the significance of affective as- . 
well as cognitivj? learning 

' *the necessity/ for understanding how lear^iing best takes place and 

.for utilizin/what is known in this area'at all, levels of education. 

Since thesje uf^encies are, less dramatic and less well appreciated than 

some others and seepingly less important--except among behavijoral psychologists^ 

perhaps--it is customary to focus attention on the so-called mor€ "urgent" matters, 

such d'S financial problems, for example. Y^t, until there is widespread under-^ 

standing, appreciation, and' ajbcpptance of th"6 importance of these arei§_^ 



:iakion, 

widespread neglect, it is not likely that^the generally accepted "major" issues 
of public concern will be resolved. One example will be used. Wel\-planned, 
prestigious, and continuing attention, rt seems, shou'fd be given areas such 
as these at the national, state, and local level— and ove^J|^time span long 
enough--for productive results' to ensue- "Major" issues {s6 often thase about 
which much clamor demands immediate attention) would,,, of necessity, be attacked 
simultaneously, • » , • 

THE NECESSITY FOR DNDERSTANDING THE NATURE OF CHANGE 
( - AND THE CONTINUING NEED FOR CHANGE 

It is increasi'Hfly Imperative that the process of change be more 

thoroughlyiin^rstood among' all segments of sofclety, if indeed educational 

<d irpprovements are to ijarallel the ever-thanging interests of children and youth 

ERIC : . ' . 
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in a society which'itself is changing more Tapidly*^ than at any period in the 
history of civilization. The ar>ajtomy of change--including its pressures. and 
their varying intensities, goals which must "be considered in view of an ever- 
developing philosophy, indi viilu,als and their readiness for change, psycho^e^cal 
effects^ among tho^- concerned, and approaches to evaluation which jnight 
Tndicate'the, validity of specific changes-^s a complicated matter. This 

fact, however, ne^d^not forbid determined efforts tOMdeirtify those posjti\e 
^ «^ 

results which might result from the teaching-learning process/ 

' ; ■ ■ . 

^, No less than^educators^themselves, 'legislators and other lajpen alike 
muJf appreciate the fact,' and act upon it, that in a world which 'each' day is 

^ unlike any other which preceded it, in a society whose moves ajnd values are 
constantly changing--educational patterns atsa must change, or, more emphatically, 

* must be changed. Haphazard change, revolutionary change, and change by^chance 
do notHzonstitutis the answer. Since change is not necessarily synonymous with 
improvement, it must be justified in terms of its many interrelated facts. One 
might rightly say, therefore, that one of the ina"^ tasks of those concerned with 
education is that of understanding the nature of change and. that of planning for 
change, without fear of such lables as "innovation,'.' "experimentation, Vand 
"change" itself. . ^ • 

Change we are often reminded is the only basis f0r stability. PM^ if^ 

it is true, as Edmund Burke admonished years ago, that "we preservevby chifiging," 

*v \ 

it seems reasonable thk change in education should be^ regarded a sStk opportunity 
for'more meaningful growth rather' than aa a challenge to one's persorial integrity. 
Yet, in spite of the, high intentions of governmental leaders, fducati6nal . 
administrators, teachers, parents, artd ^tterS, the influence of reform, experi- 
mentation, and innovation in recSit yeervhas no£ touched the, majority of schools, 
•according to national statistics. 
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^ . In assuming increased .initiate for understanding change and for helping 

others understand jts nature, educators are ^challenged to keep up-to-date in 

a number of* areas: the rapidly changing society al which all o€ us are 4 'part; 

the ever-changing needs of stude'ht5; the mariner in which learning ^est t^^s 

place; what research iTas^to s^ay about motivation and methadology;* grouping in 

' ' ' ^ i" 

light of contemporary findings; what's worth knbwing; evaluation; optional 
approaches ^to self-fulfillment;'as v^ell as trends awl promising practices. 
When. educators at aJl levels ar^ fortified with knowledge ancf enthusiasm, y 
leadership for changeJcajr^ome a^reality.^ ^- ^ ' • 



' ^DRTH DAKOTA 

t ' / M. F- Peterson ^ 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction ^ ,^ 
Embodied herein are identified Jnd discussed the ph>b^s and issues 
of the principal federal -support programs administered and iuperyfeed by the 
Nofth Dakota State Agency for Education--TiIles I, II, III, V, 'and VI-B,, 
CTO, and G-of^^the Elementary and Secondary Education. Act, and Titl^ III 
of the' Nattona4 Defense Education Act; ^ ^ . 

The* paper closes with cornfients by North Dakota's Chief State School 
^ffiler relative to consolidation under Public Law 93-380 and recommetrdations 



in general .V * • 

TITLE I AC'COmKlISHMENTS • . ' ^» ' 

ProbabTy the most important contJE^fD{^iion of ESEA was spotlighting 

the needs of children. . \ 

Approximately 20,000 public and 1 ,000 norr-public educationally deprived 
children; have received supplementary services each year in North Dakota since 
Title t>j)egan in FY 1966. . • . ^ 

Nearly all of the eligible school districts are participating with 
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273 apprqvea programs* in the State in FY 1^74. - - ' ,y ' 

LEA's'have concentrated" remedialV^erv ices, in reading and mathematics in • 
» « 
the lower grades with t^ greatest concentration being in'grades 5, 3^and 4'. 

Ins^lpi^ of blaming the children for failing y fit ^he school, ESEA ^ 
. asked the scfy)ol to f^t the child; ^o assess the particular needs of their 
Students and to dev*sr^ndi vidu^l i?ed and effective prescriptions for them^ , 
Emphasis is on the individual, stud^t in North Dakota and instruction take- ' 
place in'groups &f\ot ov£r six sjtudents atid often on a one to one ifesis. 

Jfcpecial provisions of Title I were taijjete* at children of migrant • 
workersTT^egleated youngsters' and -juvenile delinquents in various types of 
institi4tidns.' Simultaneously, ESEA spotlighted the chronic -need for expanded 
^ services to handicapped j:hildren. * 

Today our school disO^cts. seldom question the need for federal aid. , 
Rather the debate reyo^ves *bout what kind and how much federal aid to offer 
and how to' bestionstruct a workable federal -state partnership, rather than, over 
the continuity of ESEA itself. Indeed, 'former opponents of ESEA have' come to 
be numbered among the Acts'more constructive-critics and co-sponsors-. > Today, 
renewal of the Act is never in- doubt, as the lORsided 1974 House vote of 380^ 
to 26 demons tr^ites. 

^ READING RESULTS 

The average progress of -students in alKy^arl in school, except first, 
have gained an. average of at^east one grade equivalent. This is equal to 
•at least 33.4% gain over the average rate of gain in prior years. 

MATHEMATICS RESULTS 
Prior rate "of gain for students iji the mathematics pro-jeHs ranged from! 
a' low of .40 grade equivalent per year to a .high of .75 grade equivalent per 
year. The average 'rate of prior gain H ,65 grade equivalent per year. 
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Orfh test rfesuiW have been. respecttible from the very, beginning of Tjtle I * 
anrf with\b^tter prepared teachers Vnd greater concentrition, the results should 
improve. ' ^ \ ^ . 

..PROBLEMS OF TITLE I . * ' ^ 

Title I has always been funded far failure. Late funding -has resu-lted' 
in poor plarininq by the school districts and the loss each year of some of 
the best trained teachers. They transfer to the regular classroom Jn order * 
to obtain stability, ^ . * , ^ 

Forward funding, before Julj^ Ist, is an absolute necessity if- Title 
I is to receive an equal break with other programs* ^ 

The' target provision prevents the State from serving thtf^'st need|^ 
children, only the needy in certain areas. 

Comparability requirements are too technical and inflexible and "^l^^ 
not allow for exceptions in our sparsely populated ajspas. School .districts 
in North Dakota are not'supplanting services throu^ Title j\ The time involved 
in checking, thoroughly, dn.e of our large districts wou>d take at least a week. 
We do not have the money or st^ff necessary to. check comparability thoroughly.' 

■ Administrative funds for Title I have not increase^ in 10 y*ars, or 
Since the beginning of- Title I, while several programs have been added , 
and inflation has been rampantT Tt will' be necessary to cut back on services 
to the districts and more seriously curtail monitoring which is absolutely 
essential in order to administer Title^l 'efficiently. 

Title^ I .teachers need special training and there is little 'mQaey available 
for most school districts to do this, , » . 

Federal Directives^have required local school .districts to concentrate 

* * < 

their funds on those Title Ineligible students having the greatest ne.ed. 

This leaves large numbers of Title I eligible students unserved and many 

idore children whose parents gross more than $1,000 annually ineligible. 
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^School administrators face uncerta;inty each year as the Congress atkl 

\ ' • ) 

the PrCTkident determine slowly aind^heatedly 1;he DHEW - Labor Budget. Yet, 

the same'adminTStrators face the^critlcism, each year ttiat they did not I 

adequately plaru'their Title I prpgrams. ^ ^ • - ' 

We are fearful' that the fiew indirect char^ge. regulation wiTl use ^ 

funds that should f(?r children. Only 1.87% were^i^d under our Statq 

regulations. 

It was the intent of Title I#t^ serve the whole child, but very few 
dol-lars are being spent on supportive services because of- the difficulty of 
offering them' to T.itle I pupils in our sma^Kschool^s. ^' 

north Dakota capable of allocating Title I funds far more equitably 

tharv is. now being done with the Federal Formula*, 

- ^ , J • * 

TITLE II ESEA * 4 

( ' ^ INTRODUCTION c 



and c 



Tjtle H ES€A is denned for the acquisition of school library^esources 
other prirtted and published instructional materials suitable for use by 



childrenand teachers in public and non-public elementary .and secondary schools, 
^ • : EVACUAT ION AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS - ^ 

In .evaluating the Ti±l^ II ESEJa Programs through sdhool visitations ty 



the Coordinator a/id other personnel of the Department af Pulnic Instruction, 

• annual libra/y reports Ihd evaluations i)y school administrators anrf^librarians, 
the fof{ow.ing accomplishments se§m evident: * ^ . * . ; 

^> • • 1. All library materials have been itnpnoved in^ajitity as well as ^ 
quality in our participating local educa-tion agencies. ^ 
- 2. We find more ^nd better library media Selection tools, particiT^rly ^ 

♦ in our smaller school systems. . ^ " 

^ ' J 3". The number qf bo(jXs per student .haS increased considerably as 5/ - V 
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result of^Title II ESEA. 



4. We' are findi ng .that the LEA's are getting a better ba'lance between 
library materials and audio-visual materials. .. 

5. We believe that-due, to Title II ESEA and the requirements of 
^ f'it>e II ESEA, LEA's are stri ving'^toward Better management of 



their media centers. • 

6. In th:e past foi/i^ or five years^we are getting more qualified 
librarians in our^ school districts. ^ ^ 

7. ' Due to the requirements of Ti\:le-II ESEA relative to the maintenance 

of effort for libraries, LEA's are budgeting greater amounts for 
, their media centers. , ' ^ 

8. We find that in fisial yeaV 1975 we had between 95-97 percent of . 
•all the children in' public schools parttcipating' in the Title H 

ESEA Program. This 'indicates that Title M ESEA has-been a' popular 
. program in the State of North Dakota. 

9. School administrators, lit^rarians, and .teachers hoped that the Title 
. II ESEA^Program wo"iild continue because they felt that tMs program 

•had done much for the improvement qf the instruction of the children f 

i*n their schools. " . . ' ' 

10. Administrators and. librarians consider litle H ESEA one of the 

better*federal programs due to the-minimum red tape involved for 

participating in the program.' 
11; We "feel that Title II ESEA has been instrumental 1* getting better 

cooperation between the private schools and the.puMic schools and 

has created a better relationship between' themi • ' 

RECOMMENDATIONS " . \' ■ ' 
* If the Title II ESEA Program would have continued, I would* hav^ .submitted 
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the following recommendations: • . ' ' 

1. Forward funding ^or j?etter ^State and LEA planning. ' . 

^ 2. Increase the minimum funding for' each school "district in the State . 

to no less than $20l. ^ . ' ' 

3. To continue to impress upon school administrators and librarians 

to weed out obsolete instructional materials. 

- , ' •* 

A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF TITLE III, ESEA - ' . ' 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

The Title III, ESEA program in North Dakota has resulted in many achievements 
al.ong the lines of communfty involvement, developmental assistance, needs 
assessment change strategies, management 'systems, performance'objectives , 
staff development, comprehensive evaluation, cos t_ effect! veness and program ^ 
/auditing. ^ - , • 

SHORTCOMINGS . • 

Guidetlnes for w^itvng annual state plans, together with annual rgpop^onns, 
have frequently. arrived after reports were due Jn^Washington. Consequently, 
approval of ^the plans and subsequent funding have been delayedi This has, 
caused -some problems in prograra planning an^l'program management. We, 
however, realize this is ndt a- unique- problem to Title III, ESEA. We do Wish 
to state that our relations wjth the tJSOE staff have been excellent,. They are 
most cooperative^ -we realize the constraints' -uncfer which they operate. 
Lack of expertise at the local level in carry.ing out evaluatiion of local projects. 
Mor6 concern should be given for the brqa'd rveeds of tfie LEA's over all curriculum 

areas. ' ^T* ^ ' • • 

Clearance prbcess for regljlations and guidelines should be streamlined,- ■ 

^ RECOMMENDATIONS ' . _ , . • ^ 

^ 

* LocAl district's need training in needs assessment procedures which would enable 
t-nir-t'Km to Mtd(i these needs with projects 'whi£h te«'r41atcd pVoven practices. 
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Projects should have. strong commitments from' the .local educational community 
with documented proof that the school communityT including the youth, have a 
chancevto be a part of the*commitment process. 

We need a more viable means of disseminating Information to schools thru 
identifiable prografns that would match their aeeds.' | ' 

The role and-function of the Title 306Faci 1 itator should be a part ot the • 
State Department of Public Instruction In North Dakota rather than -a loca.l , 
school dis1;rict. This office of, the Facilitator should be an on-gding part * 
of the Department of Public Instruction if we ara to effect the-change that 
has been demonstrated. . . . ' ' 

"CONS OLIDATION" ' • ' ■ 

• i 

The idea of consol idation -is ^ot all bad but if the purpo.se was to simplify 
the process and provide equa-fity to the states, I feel they have missed. * 
the mark. If we stand to lose the amount of money we are purported to lose 
in 1977, then we hav^ canceled out th? Title III program/ 

TITLE ,V ESEA 

Title V is. the heart of the tleraentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. and addresses itsplf tqJJie purpose >of strengthening, State Departments 
of Education. Its'objecti ve in strengthening the state educational agency is 
to stimulate and assist state leadership resources. 

' - Plans include additional personnel to aid in o'irerall supervision 
and accreditation of elementary school^ as -wel 1 as in secondary schools of 
the state. Distances are'great in North Dakota in relatibn to the population, 
which infreases'the burden* of on-site monitoring and supervision., It is 
physically impossible to accomplish on-site visitation; therefore^ workshops 
and conferences in strategic, places are periodically conducted. Title V 
.funds provide-' the means of these actiVitie&r ^ • ♦ 

1 
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There is^also great need fbjr accurate information relative to schools 

and educatioii--infonTiat1on about personnel, finance, curriciflum, and fa'cilitie^, 
for example. ^ ' 

All of this has to do wUh relationships between the state agency and 
schools, and surely comes under the ^uge category of strengthening the State 
^ ^Department; ^ - 

Title V funds are used to develop new curricula, new study guides, t >d 

\' 

helps irr instructional materials. Title V ESEA has been the most versatile 
of the federal support ^programs for education for several reasons. It permits 
money to be used in different areas, incl uding'staff , projects, and curriculum 

development. .. . • 

Sirrce the "hold-fast" condition seems to be a part of the regulations 

under P.L. 93-380, the consolidati^CW will not change ,api(reciab,ly the administration 

and operation o1^ Title V in North Dakota. t 

Title V funds provide salaries for over one-half of the personnel in 

North Dakota's educational agency. Our st'rong necftmrne^pdation is that it' continue 

and that tlTe amoujit of funding be increased to accommedate the inflation impact. 

TITL€ VI-B EDUCATION OF "THE HANDICAPPED ACT ^ . 
l Tit^ VI-B, Education of the Handicapped Act, has been very helpful in . 

providing funds for "grpwtng ^ge" projects wWch have .demonstrated effective 
techniques in programming for handicapped children. - - , 

Project funds ha been available to school districts and county special 
, education boards for initiating and developing programs for handicapped 
•children. A total of 141 such projects have been fun(|ed through the State 
Department of Public Instruction with Title VI-B funds since its inception. 
.AIT of these 141 projects initiated programs of services to handicapped in 
• sehools or areas that were -not providing these services. • These projects have - ' 

ERIC 
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been most effective #in that over 90% of trfem were continued with loc^^- and 
* State funds after the--three years of funding from Title VI-B funds. 

We realize the need for comprehensive 'planning, accept ,the changes 
' fPi'prioritie? as rteeds ar^e met, and fully accept^the minimal .funding under 
fitle VI-B as supplemental ^funding/ Howevfrr, w# view as Very dangerous to 
our stat-e,- prQposel federal legislation contained in S-6 and HR 7217 for 
'funding in Fiscal Y4ar'1977. ^' ' . ' 

. ' We feel TitVe VI-B funds for the handicapped should remain\as supplemental 
not become a giant funding effort which will abort state and'local effort. 
Educatiortal programs -for ^lie^handi capped, in North Dakota nged to.be Implemented 
'on a planned quality bafis. Massive funding directly to schtfol districts on 
the basis of use it or loose it yvould nofbenefit the special education programs, 
being developed in our state. 

•' . TITLE VI-C RE GIONAL RESOURCE CENTER DEVELOPMENT ' ' 

: ' - —r ^ . 

North- Dakota is one of eight states funded -through Iowa for regional 
developmSnt of services targeted on i<lenti.fi cation, evaluation, and planning 
for individual handicap'ped children, who have multiple or severe handicaps, 
and were previously unserved. This program ties in well with the itew 1976 

• amendments to P.L. 93-380, which delineates state responsibility to locate 
. and- evaluate every handicapped childtjn the state. - 

We have received some technical help froni 'the Iowa headquarters, althougti;' 
they tend toward mi nutfcL reporting and nqse counting. The emphasis of the program 
^ on individual programrji ng, however, ityPspecially important in this area of 

• severely harrdicapped . . A special is a^ai-lable for diagnosis of children 

•and v>e are usfhg that. ^ ^ ' p 

• ^ « TITLE. VI-D^ PR EPARATld>l OF TEACHERS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
^ 'l;., North Dakota ha^ received approximately $60,000 per year in traineeship 

ERIC . J ^jjv^ 
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and fellowship money since 1959. Currently the amount is $50,000. These * 
funds go to selected graduafe, trainees (^ummer sessions) and fellows (full 
year fellowshipp^-trrtelp meet the demand's for personnel in public school 
programs for handicapped children.' These funds have been significant^in the 
past, preparing more than 300 teachers. In addition, the grants to the 
* college or university which accompany each trainee or fellow have helped 
North Oalcota colleges develop their graduate progicams. ^^^'''""^ ' ^ 

In addition, inservlce special study institutes have providec approxi- 
mately 4,800 man days of in-depth study which has made a significant difference 

in program qual i ty. 

Now that North Dakota has committed* its schools to total prograitming 
for handicapped childr%ii by 1980, it is in need of greater numbers of 
quatTFied peopJe. The traipeeships and^ fellowships have encouraged experienced 
teachers to return for graduate courses and degrees. The amount of roonrey 
' - .was reduced to $50,000 at a very unfortunate time. We had requested $100,000 
'to help with meeting the mandate. 

Traineeships and fellowships under Title VI-D have undergirded the 
developrnen^of- gr^c^e teacher education in specia] leducation, and have 

provided North Dakota school with , significant numbers of persons. We will 
♦ 

need "a few people in these areas. , We are now hurting in the areas where more 
'A numbers' of graduate level teachers are neede(i^{mentally retarded, specific 
' learning disabilities). "We need more dollars for all areas of training. 

* I ■ ' .1. * 

TITLE VI-G SPECIAL PROGRAMS fOR CHILDREN BITH SPEC If it LEARN tNG DISABRITIES 

In 1973-1974 and. 1974-1975, the. Department Of Public Instruction 

" participated in a' cooperative effort with the University of North Dakota to 

serve 200 children with specific learning'disabilities,, and in the process , . • 

prefAre graduate level teachers who 'would coirmifat least' one year teaching 
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children with specific lfearning;disabi1ities in a small school (300-1,000 
enr*ollnient) in North Dakota. • ^ • • 

This has been an excellent program and has provided^all schools 
with <iuality personnel. It was very time consuming and because of its^^vy 
emphasis on teacher preparation, we encouraged the University pf North Dakota 
to assume the responsibility of the project in 1975-1976. 

■ TITLE III NDEA - IN RETROSPECT 
The- federal assistance provided by Title.IIlM^DE-A, Financial and 
Technical-, c^me at a very opportune time in North Dakota. Four years pMor 
to the enactment of P'.L. 85-864, the Division of Director of Field Services 
was established in ttie Department of Public Instruction. This enabled the 
Department, for the first time, to assign a person fuLl^t'me to school 
visitations and counsel ing. At the inception of Title III NDEA, a visitation 
report indicating areas of deficiencies and suggestions for improvement ^ 
had been completed for every school district- in the State: 
/ 



FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



WORKSHOPS'ANO IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS- 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION AND U.S.O.E 

rnSTITUTES ^ 

\ 

EVALUATION « 



er|c 



' Pros 

-Improved facilities and equipment in 
vLEA's 

-Language labs are used effec- 
tively and are still being 
^installed in North D&kota, 

-Foreign language enrollments 
increased due to this program 
and are still developing. 

-Schools consistently indicate^ 
an improvement of the instruc- 
tional program as a resijlt of 
the assistance received ,upd€r 
NDEA Title III. ^ '! 



, Cons 

-Need for more funds. 

-We were never able to completely over- 
come the idM that^QEA Title IIKis . 
only a science, mathematics , and 
modern foreign language program. 

-The evaluative process 'for this ^ 
progwim* was not effectively implemented 
by the many school districts, 

-Support was given td some special 
projects In which rather sizf:•a^Dle fpnds 
were invested in installations and 
equipment which have not been as ^ 
beneficial to the teaching-learning 
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P ros . 

-The matching asp^sl of this 
program, required LGVs to make 
a commitment and usually 
resulted in improved seJection 
practices in the acquisiHon 
Qrogram. 

-me fnore Important parts of- 
program included the activities 
in curriculum development and 
teacher in-service. 

-Board members, administrators, 
and teachers h^ve been nearly 
unanimous in the support of 
NDEA because of its flexibilfty, 
planning, and locil matching 
requirement. 



Co^ > 

process as was anticipated. 
-The direct impact of the program is 
difficult to identify in^pupil 
achievement in light of the limited 
funds available- for Title in NDEA 
compared to the total per pupil 
expenditures. ~^ 
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CONCERNS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ' * \ ' 

It is dif/icult to understand the action of the past thipee Administrati'ons 
to eliminate a program that has practically universal support among sclwfel boards, 
administrators, and our Congressional delegation. It also enjoyed^wide support 
by the Nort)i CJakota Legislature when a matching State appropriation was 
required. Many attributed its siKcess to the matching requirement. 

As o.ne^of jLJatge %fOTip of educati5rs^ who question the wisdom of 
Consolidation because of what it will do to accepted and established p^Qa/ams, 
our anticipation as to the outcome appears justified. "The provisions ^f 

ft 

Title IV pf P.L. 9V380, the complexity of the Rules, ffegulations, and Guidelirtes, 
based upon /^ur experience to'date, for all intent and purposes will nullify the 
bahsic goals and objectives of Consolidation, namely to "provide- thaf^ach , 
iosal education agency will be given complete discretion on how the funds it 
receives will be divi.ded among the various programs," ^ ^ 

A recommendation that the practices and procedures currently in effect 
for the categorical programs, to the extent possible, be adapted to the 
administration of the consolidated program would. appear to be in order. 

^^7 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

One of the major causes of frustration and discontent on/ thS part of the 

/ 

State Agency, and local educational agencies, too, is the absence of forward- 
funding, or at least the absence of the certainty of funding and the amount of 
funding for the various programs. Not knowing wh^ert and if funds are coming 
makes ft necessary for us to operate in a vacuum. 

In North Dakotrwe do not check each school relative t]^* federal suppoVt 
programs for the reason the staff ^and funds are not sufficient. This would be 
a time-consuming activity, especially in the. larger districts. Hence we use 
'the system of spot checking and Jiioni toring. We find that this works very 
satisfactorily and seems to be* effective. , • ] 

1 Speaking of TitTe I ESEA, administrative funds have not been increased * 
in the last ten years while programs havebeen added, and then, of course, 
there is inflation. Inflation striKiss in every point; consequently, administrative 
funds should be increased for^all federal programs. 

We are of the" opinioirthat the utilization of a state fOnmna will 
make it possible for us to more equitably allocate federal funds tha^n the 
utilization of the federal formula. In this instance'! am thinking of Titled.. 

A word about Public Law ^3-380, which consolidates severalof the 
federal program's: At the same.- time that cons'^ol idation is ejected, several 
new categorical aid programs hajle been added^-so it seemsAhat we ha.ve as many 
categoricAj^programs--in fact, more than we had before. However, I do believe 
that 93-380 is the step in the ri'ght directiorti -^even though federal^ guidelines 
are quite stringent. 



0 
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Martin W. Essex 

i '[ State Superintendent of Publ ic Instruction . ^ 

"Jt was the best of times, it was the worst of- times....." jand it ^ 
Still is. Today's schools are superior to those of any prior time. Today's _ 
teachers are better prepared and of higher quality than^at any prior time. 
Unfortunate,ly, the best in history is not adequate for our comglex^ technological 
society* with its rapid- urbanization and depressing anonymity. ^ 

This paradox' gives rise to a host of educational issiies--issues that 
are nationwide in scope, yet particularly significant 'fo'' each of . the several 
states. Prompt action is needed to avoid debilitation of our nation's vitality. Z' ^ 

Salient educational imperatives for the states and the nation are listed 
below. While not exhaustive, the Items do reflect the magnitude of the work 
to be done. A brief analysis of each issue and possible solutions'^ found 
on the' following pages. 

•INSTITUTIONAL REDESIGN IN T€ACHER EDUCATION 
Unprecedented social, technological and economic^changes— with concomitant 
shifts in employment markets— have outstripped the capacities of the best 
teachers and schools ever tb "cope with the divergent needs of students. 

Numerous innovations such as the storefront school and school -without-wall s 
have 'not blazed the hoped-for trails to serve the emergent learning needs of 

youth. ' • 

Standing at the vortex of the educative process is the individual teacher, 
whose improved preparation becomes crucial 'if schools are to be responsibly 

responsive. ' ^ . , 

. Teacher education historically has been done on the cheap. Remaining 

at the bottom of the academic pecking order, colleges of education have too 
frequently been perceived and uSed as institutional money-makers. 
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New or modified course patterns for teacher certificatiofi are inadequate 
to break the lock-step bargain basement approach. Fundamental structural' 
redesign of teacher education institutions is imperative. 

The exp^ioraticspis associated with the competency-based approach to 
teacher e^ucitiqn do not encompass ^he necessary structural changes. -Rather, 
it will lead to merit rating. 

' ^ Merit rating has been unsuccessfully %r\ax^ in numerous settings over 
the past several decades and'tias run amuck. With highly developed teacher 
ana administrators organizations, its potential offers less hope than in the 
past. 

The recent NIE evaluation of the- competency-based concept identifies 
the weaknesses which had been anticipated by/experienced practitioners. 

Sweeping reforms for the preparatioji^of teachers- have been adopted 
,by the State Board of Education inW^. Action followed ISfrnonths of 

intensive del iverations involving over 3,600 participants .120 meetings 

■^..through a process^ described as "unique in the jyinals of public policy 
developtnent in education." 

Thorough, bompcehens.iveVand appropriate restructuring of teacher «^ 
education had been called foT-^y the State Board of Education on May 14, 1973, 
cu-lmijiajing six years (U research-based, loK^-range planning in anticipation of 
an Improved supply of teaihers— a condition essential for the transformation of 

{ ^ 

teacher education institute 
• ^ The approach includes coinponents for the development of c/inical skills, 
biisic' methodological competencies and expanded f-feld experieno^,'. similar to 
the Flexner prescription for the redesign of colleges of medicine which were 
engage'd in the preparation of physicians. 

Under new standards for Oh>o colleseC and universities desiring to 

A3i> 
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prepare teachers^ • ; ' ^ * . , 

*all teachers are to be prepared in' the teaching of reading;, dealing 
with discipline problems; and working effectively with young people 
. from a variety of socia,.) cult Ufa 1 and racial backgrounds. 

' . - . ^^^i 

♦clinical preparation .is^e^u?^^ to enab'I^Jteachers to use modei^ . 
diagnostic instruments^' obseryatipnaT ttrd^'niques so that a-pprop^riate 
learning experiences mayjl^e prescribed. ' ^ ' 

^earlier and more freqyent sfchoolrbas'ea experiences are to be provided 
prospective teachers ttj' determine if' they are suited for teaching and 
improve skills in cUsstoom mafiagenient under actual conditions. 

♦practical experience is to be^compl^^ed in different kinds of schools-,- . 
<^ urban and suburban or rural. - 

♦teacher education Is to be organized in a systematic manner similar to 
other professions, w.ith a fully developed syllabus for ea^h course and 
the specification of essential prerequisites to assure sequence and 
- continuity. ' ^ 

♦more attention Is to be directed to the selection and retention of 
. ^ high quality teacher education stiJaents^ . . ^ 

^ treldtionships%/ith school districts are to be explicated fn writing 
. ^th roles and V^esponstbil ities. clearly defined. 

♦broadly representative advisory committees, Including school district 
personnel and lay citizens, are to be used by colleges to plan improvements 
in teacher education. . 

♦follbw-up of graduates is to be conducted to determine how fu^'ther 
improvements in teacher education can be attained. 

♦education professors are to have taught successfully at least three * 
years in an elementary Or secondary school.-, ^ 

^ ^ ♦faculty/student ratios are to* approximate one to fourteen. 



♦funding in colleges af education needsxto be at a level comparable to 
state allocations for preparation -in social work, journalism, agriculture, 
fine arts, dr^ma and similar professional areas. ^ Currently these areas 
are funded approximately 50 percent higher than teacher education. 

Translation of these standards into actionable models for use by Ohio's 

53 colleges and universities engaged in tee^cher education appears assured through 

a special purpose' $1 .25 million 1975-77 biennial appropriation enacted. Jby the 

General Assembly. -v . • , *• 
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Inservlce Teacher Education • ' ' ♦ 

" \ 

- Continuing education needs of teachers manifested by societal conditions 

have been furtlte.r magnified by historically inadequate insfervice assistance.. 

Confounded by a dearth of suitable material, inservice efforts have been typified 

being dull and meaningless. , , • ^ - < . 

A new concept of stand-free, self-study materials— designed to be used by' 
an individual teacher, a group of teachers or an Entire building faculty 
without costly seminars or institutes-is being implemented in Ohio. Illustrative 
of this concept is the Teaching Teen Reading Series . . . 

Designed to prepare upper elementary, junior and senior high schooT 
teachers to teach reading skills and comprehension, each individualized 
packet in the series provides condensed, readily usable procedures^ . - 

Assessment of print materials and student groups, literal and interpretive 
comprehensionr vocabulary development throug.h word recognition skills and word 
flieaniwg, sequences of a reading les'son, individualfzat^lon, and the uses of . 
' reading-study skills* are the topics highlighted. • • . " 

. Incorporated in these stand-free materials is a self-ijistruction process 
beginning-with steps. for "securiffg information, followed by Suggested uses in- 
content teaching situations and^a s^lf-corrective post-eva1^uUi£in. v_^'- 

.Maximum utilizition,-of the series^s being assured 'by district Right to 
Read directors trained during intensive ten-day ^ummpr seminars. Sessions o 
focvr/oli human.growth and development, program planning and reading instruction 
techniques. • * " .' ; ' ■ \ 

> • ' • MAJOR CURRICULUM REDESIGN ' 

Our super-sophisticated technology, rapid"^ urbanization and^need to 
^prepare'ali children and adults ffr both employment and citizenship respon- ". 
sibillties have surpassed extant elementary and secondary curriculums." "Major 
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curriculum redesign is urgently needed. 

* An approjria'te response to this overarching need" woi^ld be_ a national 
commissi on--a.ppoyited by the various education associations-- to assess and 
recommend a major redesign of the curric6lum for American schools. 

Including a majoi^^of practitioners, the commission shj^ld have an 
adequate staff to proceed promfftly.- Publication of an overall design should 
be targeted witljin a nine-month timespan. 

-. Elements of curriculum rede^^^n should include: ^ \ - 

1. One of two semejster courses in both reading, .and 

arithrpetic for all high school students who score below 
nationaf rtorms. Functio'ning both in the work world and in , 
citizenship responsibil i,tie5 reqaires profTciency in the basic 
^ skills. Many 'children may no^ be 'successful in reading or 

arithmetic, skills during the el emefltary grades. However, most 
.of these students, with increased mental matur.ity, can learn 
• 'b^ic skills in" high sghool-if the basics are ta\/§ht. Such 
" courses shoul* be substituted for other offerings thit do not 
- " contribute successfully to" the development of basic literacy. ^ 



Grade placement of learning experiences and instructional matenaU 
that are "suitable^for the varying learning needs and capicUies 
encompassedf within the corfcept'of serving all children 



3 Attention tb t^e concept enunciated by President Ford a year ago ^ 
that could<f&ult in a p?J4^ of goverrtnent and industrj(|.providing ^ 
cooperativelfork experience^ for" drop-out prone or alienated 

youngsters beginning at -age 14. . • . ' 

' * - ' . « . . 

4 fhe urgency to include witfi^, basic textbooks those concept^, perlatning • 
to emergent: Social -issufes such as drug, alcohol and- tobacco abuse; 

. ■ ^ • envirpnment^l concerns; energy limitations; consumer economics; and 

* career opportunities,. . ~ . . 

. • "5. Modification of the schqol "day so° tfiat guided learning experiences . 

♦ may take place thr;oughout the community. • . , ; - 

' ■ ' 6 The position of counsel or'^coordinltor- teacher to. serve students^ who- 
^ . ' are unable- to adjust Sdtisfact<>rily to .school, j^butines, particularly . 

-those wlio exhibit unacceptable ertiotional and behavioral characteristics- 

. i 

\' • . • * EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP ^ 

• conmuriity^art-icipatioB in determining governifilntfl servi 

' cherished and. vital eleilieht of" our Afnerican heritage. Urbani^^-tion afttt tflobility . 
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l\ave spawned a lonely anonymity, and education for citizenship has neither 
been adequate nor jircpt pace tio cope with the4:oncomi tant complexities.. Hence, 
pleaders have been inappropriately prepared and man^ Americans have become 
turned-off, disillusioned, or alienated. Increased emphasis by schools is 
•urgently needed for citizenship^ education and citizen involvement. 
Citizenship Education ' , # ' 

' ^ , , , 

Instructional materials have been prepared by the Ohio Department of 

Education to . better equip students for decision-making in a 'societal ^structure 

t 

marled by g^iant industry, giant business, ^i-ant la^bor, giant government and 
* giant education. The Systgm and^You and a compajiion pfece entitled Education f.or 

Voter Competency: A Guide for Conducting M(?ck Elections have. been disseminated* 
• broadly* , » ^ ' 

A four-part resource unit for senior government students , - The System and 
You explores how every individual maybetome^ contributing participant linked 
to government through vo.ting, membership in political partiesJor interest --^ 
grou^, and ttjrough the basic freedoms of assembly, press and speech.^ . 

{Suggesting in-school registration by students, ^KDliing places and voting 
procedures, Educatioji for Voter Competency: A Guide' for ConduQting^Mbck ' 
Elections enables .simulation of^votingpractices under Ohio law. "Students are 



en6buraged to exploi^the dujpfes' of ^ the* county, board of election^ and to- 
undertake voter registration drives in^oth school and corifnuni^. r 

Soon to^e available!, for distribljtion to help students build <iesirable 
citizenship knowledge are With And Abqi^t The News'Mefja, Citizenship Decision- 
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Mailing: A Sourceboolf^i&f Jnstructionaj Materials, Grades 4-6, 'and The American 

Revolution Bicentennial Sourcebook /for Ohio tcKoo] s ?-^ Development of these 

# * \ ^^^^ \ ^ 
.innovative ctsrrictiium material Si is another move by the Ohio Departmerit of^ 

Education to encourage more adequate preparation of students for responsible 

participation in the political prl)cess and to help. restor€| the nation's confidence 
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in "its institutions. 

. 4 

Ci ti zen Involvement 



New techniques and methods ar€ needed to maximize citizen involvement 
in the education policy development of school districts and the respective 

"■ . ■ . ■ 

States. ^ ' ; 

During a recent 15-j|3flth period, 125,000 Qhioans participated in a. 
massi^ve "Search for Consensus/. A series of _604 local 'seminars, 88 county 
assemblies, 12 regi6nal councils and a culminating statewide conference 
enabled participants to register their opinions for guiding the redesign of 
Ofrio education. 

r 

A VOICE FOR EDUfATIOR 

■ V Education is not exempt from the increasing lack of confidence and 
• credibility which- characterizes the public view of gov^rnmen^-federal , state 

and local. Absence bf these fundamental* qualities has severely hampered efforts, 
to re-sign ^nd reform elementary and secondary education to be responsive to 
' tjie needs ot twenjty-first century adults, ^o4a/'s youth. 

An essential link bet^n agencies (frjoyernment and the public is ' ^ , 
^Ifissing. Articulation of broadly accepted policy di recti on--refJective of ' 
our cuHural and social plur^lism.-is urgently, needed. Absence of this policy 
direction and a recognized unify ins voice fbr educatiop is one of the most^ 
cr\t1fa>issues facing tQ .states-the constitutional body responsible for 

education. . 

'"Identifying Unified Policy Setting Model s" ^as been undertaken by 
Ohio^ Georgia and Iowa through ESEA. Title Vs Section 505 funds. Designed to 
, 4jleQtify. feasible al ternative means for'creating unified directions in education. 
itW's project is in its initial stages. ■ • 

Expertise of experienced educator? throughout the Unifed States' will be 
^ utflized in developing model approaches' to policy development. Ideas^d 
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\thoughts from people repV'esenting all facets of- American education will be 
obtatned to promote cohesivenes^s and Coordination. Results should provide, 
.choices for developing pol icy, ..with applicability and responsiyfeness to v 
individual state concerns. 

eOuity in school. finance ^ • . 

Countless studies, court decisions, tax formulas and disbursement 
plans attest to inequities in. school finance. 'Po.ckets of wealth amidst 
acres of poverty create; respectively, schools. of. splendor. and schools of 
squalor--given over-reliance on the property tax as a source of revenue and' 
as an equalizer. - \ ' ^ \, ' * • ♦ 

Proponents of school finance reform have assumed .erroneously that the 
poor res+de only in districts with low property wfealth. .This is patently 
' false! . ^ ^ . ^ . • . ^ • ^ 

Remedies sought in equity cases such as^odriqu|2 and Serrano will 
fail to hit the target unless both property wealth and ability- to-pay are 
factored into state subsidy formulas^^tt^e, state school fQundation formulas-- 
as a major instrumentality in' equalizing resources for education--need to include 
both income and property. • * - ^ ^ 

EXPANDIH^^EdUCATIONAL OfPORTUNlTIES 

Biecntennial observance of "government of the peoplfe,^by the people" 
is .inextricably attributable to^tlie peopled education. THe "promise of 
'America" continires to be the pr(Sni5€*of opportunity--opportuni ty increasingly 
predicated Jlpon^ appropriate education to Seieve the needs o'f a varied clientele. • 

Extension of educational o^poVtunities to all the children of a\l the 
pe^iple has never been attempted to such an extent by any^ther people. But 
then, no other people have conquere4 sojnany frontiers. " ' 
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Career Education ® r '-.y . , 

As the worlfl of work becomes more masked from the view of youth and 
household chores of yesteryear are dissolved by technology ^ the need for 
• career education increases. 

' Intense efforts have been undertaken in Ohio to provide students 
with ample background. and motivat?ion for choosing careers. 

-Major thrusts focus on career motivation in kindergarten through si th 
'grad, career orientation for seventh and eighth graders, and career exploration 

• or freshmen and sophomores. , / ./ . 

^ Avoidance of -^excessrve ^taft-up and continuation costs is bqing 
accomplished by using existing teachersyan4 counselors. 

Funding at $20 par elementary pupil, $25 for each seventh and eighth 
grader and $30 at the high school level "has been a significant factor in ^ 
providing supervisory leadership., inservice preparation and instructional 
' materials for piloting with 179,000 participating students. 

Being completed at the present time is*a comprehensive series of 
specially designed text materials to make-career education a more integral 
p^rt of- the curriculum, ' ^ , 

Vocationa l Education . * • 

• ■ I ■ ' ■ ; 

Ohib firmly believes that high school students Should have the opportunity 

\, 

to obtain both a sheepskin and a bootstrap, , .the skill to be employed in our 
technologicaWconomy. , ' - ' ^ 

School districts enrolling 96.4 percent of all high school students have 
or exceed'tf basic program in vocational education, or have voted the necessary 
funds tP constrjuct the essential shops,- laboratories anc^,classVooms . 

Ohio's march for vocational education represents a capital investment 
o1^453,436,933 during the psst decade. Local tax dollars have accounted for 
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$208,440^130 of this amount, with matching, state or federal funds totaling 

- $244,996,803. ' ' ^ \' --^ 

* Special Education v * . ^ ^ 

The percentage t}f handicapped children has not^increased, but sensitive 

educational practice identifies more of them; and' increasing accent on 

individualized learning assumes more responsibility for them, • ^ 

When possible, the ideal is- to avoid separating handicapped children ^ ' 

from their peers, but to give them^special learning help. Host of the 

53,712 educable mental ly ^retarded youth in Ohio's '3,994 special education 

classes are joining other youth in general education. \ 

V One of the^major needs to advance further the "mainstreaming" concept is 

the inservice*^ucation of the regular classroom teacher to work effectively 

with the handicapped child. 

Work-oriented education for thefeducable mentally retarded in Ohio has 

I been increasingly successful , *as -employers , community leaders and parents ^ 

acknowledge the occupational abilities of^EMR pupils and create new work 

opportunities for them. This, couples with many new EMR curricular offerings, 

has led many of society's formerly "hidden children*' to the ranks of self- / 

* J 

sufficient, taxpaying citizens. 

Evidence that EMR gradu^tes are now holding their own in the labor 
market has been shown by the fact that 84 percent of 2,104 seniors who graduated 
in 1973 have been employed ^ul'l time since receiving their diplomas. 

••For severely 'handicapped children requirling elaborate and expensive 
equipment of where incti^ence of a parti cul'Sir handicap is low, cooperative 
.arrangements ^r special-Glasses need to be made among neighboring school . ^ 
districts. * * . , 

/^'national study of practices in "mainstreaming," cooperative empljDvment 
arrangements and ancillary leaVriing experiences is' indicated- at this time to 

:}38 
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further refine progress made In helping the handicapped become fully contri- 
buting, participating citizens. ' - - 

'v 

EPILOOyE » 

As this country prepares to enter its third century as the oldest 
representative republic, eighteenth-century American revolutionary commitment, 
enthusiasm and vjgor are needed to explicate tl]ese essential requisites for ^ 
education. Designed to meet the heeds of the times with integrity and prac- 
ticality, the challenge of red^ign can foster an educational renaissance 
to revitalize this nation. 



OKLAHOMA 

• ' , " 1^ Les-lie Fisher 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

r 

, ' State Education agencies are being presented more major problems and 

^ issues currently than any time in the past. The issues to be discussed Jn this 

paper relate basically^ to one major area, Special Education,^ but have impli- 

cations for every as^^ect of public school programming.. The following isswes 

are by no means a>l inclusive, but are selected problems chosen for discussion 

( because of their imperative iieed for prompt discussion, study, evaluation, 

and exploration of alternative solutions. 'The concepts creating the is^es are: 

1.' The proliferation of funding authority to a multitude of diverse 
agencies with a conflict^'ng USOE requirement for responsibility to ^ 
rest in the State Education Agency. ^ 

' ^ .2. The "zero reject" philosophy seen in court decision. 

1. The "Least Restrictive Alter^nat^ve" philosophy for delivery of 
{ services. 

4. The observed major thrust toward pre-school programs for the handi- 
capped, i.e.: what constitu^ elementary and secondary* education. 

.5. The conflict between equal funding (money fdllows the child) and the 
provisions of adequate educational opportunity for all children and 
• L youLth. ^ " 

ERIC . ^ «as39 
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6, The conflict between confidential ity. of personal information and 
the nequirement of identifying a>l handicapped, their location and 
the status of the educatiorfal programming. 

Now a more detailed look at each '.problem area. ; 

A. Proliferation of authority vs\ *sinqTe agency responsibility . 

Current gu4ilBJ44fes to implement state plans for Part B VhA -as amended 

by*P,L. 93-380 indicates that the Sta.te EducSTion Agency should be designated as. 

the sole agency for the administration of the State Plan under. Part B." A summary 

of the main points set out in the Hpuse and Senate reports Indicates: 

• a. The full services goal arrtTimplementation plan is to be concerned with 

all handicapped children regSi'dless ''of their location or the agency 

that Tjs serving them. ^ • . ' , • 

b. The plan is regarded as a State plan and not simply afi SLA* plan.' 

c. OJther agencies are expected to provide information on the children 
for whom they are responsible; and alT appropriate -agencies and 
disciplines are to participate in the planning. ^ 



d. Federal funds for education of the handicapped from other federal 
r acts are to be included in the resource allocation plan. 

e. The plan is expected to be updated periodically. 

f. Tha Commissioner is expected'to establish "Criteria" which if 
followed would enhance tbf^aghievement of State goals. 

In Oklahoma, as in manh other states .^Funding authority and responsibility for 
'the education of th^^ndicapped p^ested/^ several agencies. The Department 
of Institutions, Sasi^l and Reh^/iililjition Services has^^uthori ty over the 
^ ^Schools for thei Ret^^ed as w^ll a,s the State School for the Deaf and Hard of 

Hearing and the BliNid and Partially Sighted. The Mental Health Department has 

V 

the funding and authorfty over the schools for the emotionally disturbed. 
Vocational education is a separate department from* the Department of Education 
O •and there are several district legislative authorizations such as: 

ERIC ^. 
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a. Cerebral Palsy Center, Norman, Oklahoma 

b. University of Oklahoma Science Center (Program of Deaf Education) 

^ c. University of Science and Arts of Oklahoma (Program of Dea/ Education) 
d. Discretionary'grants from various federal agencies directly to 

grantees in the state without input to the S.E.A. • ^ ^ \^ 

In addition, Oklahoma maintains a separation of state from prlvate^edu- 
cational operations. ^ • " ^ 

All of. the above factors complicate the actual development of an effective 
functional "State Plan*." Cooperative efforts between the mentioned agen.Gies have 
been excellent; howev^er, maintaining communication and flicw of data creates . 
time problems for the coordinating agency, the S.D.E. ^ 

. SOLUTION ALTERNATIVES 
Require responsibility only for areas over which S.D.E. has authority. 
2". Redirection of all federaT funding for the handicapped st) as to be 

handled by the S.D.E. ^ , 

3. Promote implementation with assistance from the Governors, Chief ' 
state SchooT Officers and State legislative bodies, coordinating 
* legislation to provide the SEA as the sole agency for coordinating 
and planning all education for the handicapped. 
B. The "Zero reject" Philosophy 

' Recent court decisions have confirmed the right of evefy individual to 

an appropriate education. The decisions imply that every individual regardless^ 

of the degree of HandicaKD has some potential for learning. The writer, in no 

way, denies the validity of the above statements, but is concerned about the 

implications- o'f^e rulings as they are being interpreted^and-appl ied to the 

determinMion of who 'is responsible for the provision of the services and who 

. <. • ~ 

Is' to determine the appropriateness .of such services. While no specific 
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delineation of responsibility has been made, there appears .to be a movement to 

consider public education as responsible regardless of degree of handicaps. 

The major- concerr/1 ies in the extent and degree each local education agency 

will be r*equired to provide, within that local community, ^ a program for each 4^ 



individual child.^ 



ALTERfNATIVE. SOLUTIONS 



1. Recognition , of the continued need for institutional 'placement of 

^ some Chi Idren. ' 
2 Recognition that some children and youth are so handicapped the problem 
1s medical rather tharv educational. 
' 3. Involvement of state ag.errcies in recommending solutions before any 
y * major mandates be placed on L.E.A. . ' ^ 

C, . The "Least Restrictive Alternative" Philosophy 

1. All special placement jnust be viewed as it relates to the individual's 
needs and his chances 'bf success in the suggested placement. 
Enforcement of placement changes must be a gradual, planned movement 
and only ^after all supportive services needed are .available. Gi^plete 
knowledge of the individual's problems must be available and under- 
stood by every , teacher involved. Most important is, the readiness to" 
accept the additional load and above all the child xith problems. 

D. Pre-School Education for .the Handicapped 
I,t is generally recognized that a high percentage of an individual's 

•abilities are developed by age four. This development assumes intact physical 



icai iv, 

\ 

indivi- N 



mental and emotional abilities as well as an environment conducive to the 
dual's growth^ By definition, the Handicapped child meets his environment with 
impaired abilities. The result is delayed development in direct relatix>nship 
to the degree of impairment. Specialized intervention at-^he e.arliest possible 
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mome'nt is\ must if the impact of the clis^ility is to be minimized. The 

question 1s not' should there be ^intervention; but, how soon, .by .whorfTand 

wh»t should be done. .~ ' ' 

Once agai-n^ it appears that public education is being viewed as the 

vehicle for reaching these children. Head'' Start Programs, usually under 

^ commtfhity action programs, have been involved to some extent as have the so 

•A 

called "Well Baby Clinics" under Health Department auspices. The fhild Study' 
Center under DISRS in Oklahoma City and Childrens Medical Center in Tulsa, 
t^oth have extensive evaluative services and some educational prograrmiing. 

the diversity of agencies and programs already partially involved will k 
call ^for extensive inter-communication and cooperation to insure maximum im- 
pact without duplication and yet,^ provide for contijjui ty^as one agency reaches 
the extent of their allowed involvement. 

If public education is going to be required to coordinate and be respon- 
stb(le for a "State Pl^n", extensive support from all levels of education and 
gover>Hnent are a^must. Legislative involvement in removing legal barriers and 
in providing funds become ^bsolute necessities. Edubation personnel, both at 
the state an(l local levels, must be fte^cible in viewing "What is Education." 
Traditional l>^>nany "educaUwp^-^^ their function as t)eginnilTg when the child . 
is ready . That is, ready to-be^in to read, write and cipher. There-will ne/ad to 
be much inservice education to develop an accepting climate among many educators 
before meaningful pre-school programming can be successful. 
/ • ^ ' ALTERNATIVES 

a. State public education be^ assigned the major responsibility for pre- 
"school education of-the handicapped with appropriate funding and 
authority to accomplish the task. 

b. - A#iuUi-agency consortium be established by Legislatur€ or Governor 

to delineate responsibility and function of various agencies for , 

erJc aK? ' 
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segments of the program., • ^ ^ 

E. ^ Equal Funding vs. -Equal Opportunity 

Recent^'philosophy being ejcpound^in the Congress of the United States 
and expressed in court decisions such^as the provision of equal dollars for 
physical activities for both men and women is causing great concern among 
educators;, Title IX, afid people responsible for funding of educational efforts,. 
State taxing structure Js under examination again on the ba§is of unequal -funding 
per child. Carried to its extreme, this concept coukl cause a multitude of 
problems. Comprehensive educational programmtng is replete with examples of 
^high cost and low cost programs.' If equal funds were expended 'on each individual 
student's program, many specialized classes would not be possible. x 

* ' Some students need more specialized. help if they are to succeed; therefore 
equaV^xpenditures cannot be equated with equal opportunity. 

' The handicapped provide a major example of the need for differential 
funding and programming. To provide a program, for example, for five deaf , * 
children with the funds generated by them from the tax structure is obviously 
"Impossible. 

The Chief State School Officers should take a very carefilf look at this 
'concept as being presented by Congress in rfetation to the. Education of ttl| 
Handicapped Act. Funds distributed on the basis of the number or handicapped 
in any L.E./\., unless there is a massive" increase in funding, cannot provide 
sufficient funds to^ initiate programs of suff icientVize and scope to be adequate 
in meeting the need of the handicapped. Carried to its' logical conclusion, 
equal funding would destroy equal opportunity f9r individlwl growth. * - 

ALTERNATIVES 

a. Distribution of funds based on evidence of programming of sufficient ^ 
size and scope to meet determined needs. ' , 
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b. ^Det&rmi nation of specific program cost with funding based on. 
•program, not number of children involved. 
P. Confi,^er1t4a1ity vs. Need for Information to. do Adequate State Plannin g, 

Recent jjecisions on parents' rights to ir^fonwation and the need to protect 
'the privacy of .the individual as it relates* to personally identifiable data 
presents a variety of problems.^ ^ : 

Amendments ta* the tHA by P.L 93-380, as they relate "to the- handicapped,. 



need.'^iT)&^ study and clarification. The "full service to all handicapped" goa] • 
includes the need for a statewide location, identif ication^nd evaluation of all 
handicapped individuals to age 21. Involved in this goal is'the ability to 
detenriine if tlje identified handicapped are being served or not and is the 
service provijded adequate ti^jjj^et their needs. - 
Present guidelines are less than definitive as to who may have personally 
" identifiable data. What type of data is al so- under question? 

It is obvious that in order to do adec^gate state planning, comprehensive 
information "must be readily available to the plaaning committee. -Every attempt 
possible needs to be made to prfevent the final guidelines and regulations .from 
becoming so rigid W^to prevent needed information being readily available. 

ALTERNATIVES 

Allow state education agencies to maintain a file of all the handicapped 
in the state. The use of some coding system coul^ maintain confidentiality 
as the only location of actual names would b6 at the L.E.A. This could 
be curtailed by the Privacy Act or Buckley Amendment, 
b. Establish a common system at the L.E.A.',so that data on the handicapped ^ 
chil^ could be derived with minimum time lag. 
» * SUMMARY 

• • This paper was not an attempt to exhaust the long list of issues and 

Droblems facing education. The issues chosen were viewed from the impact 
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they would have as related to ha nd1 capped children/.yh is point of viev^was used • 

* . > • / 

■ as these general concerns became more visible whert' viewed' from the. standpoint 

• ' \ • ' ^ • ^ . -: 
of a"t^n^iiJbd population whose special nee'd accentuate t(3e issues. The' issues 

, • are relevant in varying degrees, as they impact on different segments of public 

education. Hopefully, the comments made will generate-general interest- and 

involvement in seeking various alternatives as solutions to the issues. 

I 

OREGON 



Verne A. Duncan 

^ State Superintendent of Public Instruction ^ 

Special EtUication . ' , > 

Oregon's initial legislative response to court d^fisions extending 
the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to public education for 
the -handicapped ( Pennsylvania Association of Retarded Citizens v. PennsyKrania ,^ 



and Mills vT^oard of Education ) has been relatively swift but falls short in some 
respect^. Specific.ally , school districts have been given new responsibilities 
without the major infusion of dollars they need .to meet these, 

Jii 1973 the Oregon Legislature. enacted HB 2444 which struck from the 
compulsory school attendance law those provisions permitting the exclusion ot 
children mentally'and physically unabel to attend school or those ^determined by 
the local school board to be unable to benefit from education^ House Bill -2444 ^ 
also required local school boards, to identify handicapped childlren in their * 
districts who had not been masijstreamed into the public school systemyind to 
* consult with parents befere deciding to p\ace a handicapped child tn a special 
^ education program*. The bill called -for assistance for local districts from ' 
the Stale Department of Education "whene>usV* possible-" - 

This year*)S Legislature passed SB 157, introduced at the request of the 
State Board. . As originally drafted, SB 157 provided 50% state fundfs fqr the 
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appnpyed cost of education for hantii^ppey jehildren served in joca] district , 
'prQgVamS','and a^;nurabec of witnesses pn the b^tl urged 100% state support.. As 
■ final lyjwissed, licfwever, ^S&. 157 provides 30%. The bilV al.so, remedies an iftade- 
q^iacy of HB* 2444 by providing a hearirlg process for placement of children into 
'^becial educatiOji. ' ^ ; % ' - 

Oregon has. taJcen^some^'i^nportant steps with the enactment of th^se two* 
l^bills, 'b(jt there 'are still major ]^^p|p.* ($uest1iDns havetbeen raised^fbout 
^wKetber surveys. conducted by local sthool districts to determinelthe number of 

fendicapped children were thorough,^ There may^^well be handicapped chiWren still ' 
' "hidden" to be lt)cateci and ma i (is beamed. And while the 30% state support will 
^ help sign^'fic^ntly, local districts still face major financial byrdensjn 
sT mainstrean[)ing*.h^i capped children.* • ^ ^ . • . 

^' ' • As a resu?!,' bills now before Congress tO-twrovidle expanded federal aid 
'for'the education of the handicapped are a high priority. for Oregon. Because 
^xf!the Department-s role so far in helping 'to devfelop education fi^r the handicapped, 

fl^re parti cularl)* concerned that state 'educational agencies be responsible 
, ' for thfi.-a^lofation of funds ^pproprlat'ed^nder -these bills. ' ' ■ 

• Indian Education ^ 
'^A . ■ The' fundamental questionN)f whether^ separate schools for Indians wifl 
'■Ttie^-tfr should be- -perpetuated is curr*entl^he focus of some controversy in • 
* 'Qregon'as Chemawa Indian School, a bearding school in S.al em* serving approximately 
, 200 Ipcfian students, seeks funds for rtfew facilities. 

The related* question IS whether the Bureau of Indian Affairs 'will continue ^ 
■ to' play r-majpr role i.ri- formi^ting federal education policy for Indians or 
' whetfier*(JSOE wi31 «sume an increasing share of the responsibility for Indian 

education. • , . ^ 

• To help answer- these*-(fliestioh"s, "Congress" has fo^ed the Ameri^^n Ijidiarv 

Policy Rav.iew Conmissio/i. This CoMiission", wh'ich includes "six Congressional . 
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' members and five Native Aragdcan?, has estabmhed a task force to consider . 

educational issues. In the meantime, Oregon's Senator Mark Hatfield has- 
■ proposed an amendment to the Bureau of Indian Affairs budget that wouTd' * 
provide $5.5 million for Chemawa's new facilities. The fate^^^bf this school 
I. IS not ^ik#ly to be decided without further controversy between those who 1:hink 
' separate schools such as Chemawa ar§" essential to the preservation of Native * 
" ■ ^^m^irican culture and those who feel Native Americans Should be mainstream^'' 
ir^ our public educational system. 

'i ■ * 

Other issues . I 

Partly because of the results of a statewide assessment in reading, • 

improvement of reading skills has become a major concern in. Oregon. Urlfor- 

tunately, despite -several years of^rhetoric on the Right to Read , federal^funds 

for this cornmitmept havfe faile.d to increase significantly. 

The role of state and local educational agencies in early childhood^ . 
• " f^T^ ~ 

education shQuld be clearly defined in any legislation in this area. ' In'Iregon 

' — . ' • 

>% the mat^i responsibility for day care is vested in ti\e .State G+ii'ldren^s Sendees 

^l' ''^'^^^?"» however, the 1975 Legislature directed the Department of i4«<ratidn to 




e^abtVish guidelines for early childhood programs in local schooj^ districts. 

/ AHhough^he drop-out rate' Is increasing at an alarming rate in even . 
a ndn-urban stJfte llk'e Oregon, drop-9ut prevention remains a low priority for 
federal funding. ^ 
New Legislation on Faftiily Rights' and Privacy Act ' • ' . x. 

The new federal legislation regarding parent and student confidentiality 
has created-some pV'oblems regarding the forwarding of student records across 
state' lines. In some cases>, school ^distric^j^re'chcosing to wi thhold- student " 
records for reasons of privacy. In other cases, they are' withheld because of ' 
lack 'of payment of fees. In the former case of withholding student records on 
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the' basis' of privacy, this 1S' clearly not the Intent of federliU legislation. ♦ 
la the latter case, the practice' of withholding student records' for .nonpayment 
Of fe^s is. illegal in it^ost cases and against accreditation standard^ Iq others. 
"It is recommende.d that Ch'ief State. 6c;,hool Officers iss.ue a statement - 
"\^to theiv respective *sehooi districts urging, them to *for>^ard student records in 
accordance with regulations which have been established. Clearly, th^ position/ 
of educators should be to provide maximum -siipport to .students in .transferrlfig 

r ' * 

from one state to another. Wittiholding student records can only resDlt in campli- 
^eating and making more difficult the adjustment to a new schoo.l situatipti. 

We should encourage other states to enact procedures that r^uire forwarding 
^ of f^ecords s'^milarxo Oregon's requirement. Perhaps federal le^^ation should^ 
' be amended td reqwre prompt forwarding of records on notice of transfer and 
• that'i^wouM be illegal to withhold student records on the basis of nonpayment 

.Qf fees.; - . ^ ' ' , . . 

. -J ' ■ • SOUTH CAROLINA • . 

t,- ■ Cyril B. Busbee * * * 

. • State Superintendent of Education • ■ 

CRITICAL EDUCATIONAL ISSUES: , ~ , ' . 

"^"^^1. EquaJ izabion of edueational opportunity through Educational .Finance Reform. , 
• ^ 1^ ' ■ , ^ ■ 

r'TJ^f^gregation'of publ ic "School systems throughout the United States and 



2 



its (territo?)i^1 units. 

both 



3-:-n^ Seeking judicial interpretations and decisions that will preserve 
- the rights of individuals and educational opportunity. 

4 * 

4/ Securing a Federal aid to education program that. will tend to equalize 
' \. financial resources among the States afid Territories. ^ : 
'■ '5. "Ori'entingf:tducati6nal programs' to. the needs* of .society. Defining society 
in terms that the masses can understand. ^ ^ ^ X 
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6. ^ Finding an acceptable balance between the educational well-being of 

children and teacher welfare, 'If not';found, this problem alope can 

■ % 

spell the doom of public education. 

7. Identifying and instituting a^steiji of governance of Education that 



is related -H^the source or-sources o.f support, 

SCHOOL FINANCE REFORM ^ 
The decade, of the sixties. in the fie^ of public edgdation was characterized 
by a proliferation of desegregation plans, court orders, and bussing to achieve 
racial equality. Parts of the nation are still heavily involved i^^i desegregation 
issues, thus leaving the history books opeq in' the area; howeyer, a. new chapter 
has begun for the seventies with the major heading being school finance' reform. 
1 As early as thfe 1920',s writers lajd the theoretical foundatioji for the programs 
' being implemented in many states today. The impetus iFor today's revival Jn 
■"legislation regarding school ftnance- is probably linked to the social reform 
^ - of the sixties and the taxpayers.' revolts of the. late sixties and early seventies. 

School finance reform has in recent years been i two headed movement., 
One area was epitomiz^in the Serrano decision, which illustrated the fiscal 
neutra.lity doctrine. This doctrine provides in its 1>asic form that each chi^ld, » 

/ ■ n ■ - • ; ^ ' ■ ' , • • 

' as an educational ward of the state, mus-t be guaranteed equal access to the 

state's wealth devptdd for publie education. The second area which was brought < 
■ ■ to 'the forefront in Rpbinson v. Cahill establishes that not only should the state 
• ' provide equal, accesg to dollars for each child', but the level of acces-s should 

be educationally ^suffioierit for the, child. . - * 

, . While numerous real results have |1 ready been recorded, the scl:iool, finance 

movement is still gaining momentum even in $pite of the present economic rec.es.sion. 

To date, practically, every state"" in the union has initiated a study of it^ finance 

" ■ '' ''^ ■ • * - 

- "scheme and possible alternatives. The- Federal government is also getting into 

ERIC • : A 
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^ the act responding W the complaints jof thos^ states which hav? >niti^t;&d ^ 
equalization plans only to. find such plans compromised by the flx)w of Federal - 
funds. This response is seen in some of the nevf gutdelines and' proposed amendr 
ments for the distribution of Federal funds which recognize local t^x effort 
and equalization plans. - ' 

• In attempting to characterize the sc^\O0l finance reform legislation that 
" • has been implernented, the stfy:alled equalization model seems to be by and ^ ^ the 
most popular form. Those people who fiJrv'e cojfie in -contact- wUh school finance" 
' issues will recognize the»equalization model as the plan which, distributes state 
* money to local districts in inverse proportion to the lotal districts' ability 
to pay. Since in most slates the major^t^y of the loc^al revenue is d.erived^ f rora 
property faxes, the only m^nipgful aeterminatio'nfBr local ability is the ^ ■ 
-valuation of ^jrcfperty subject to ad valorem taxes. It is significant that 
practicaHy each state'which has revamped or even closely studied its- finance 
. scheme has had legislation introduced dealing to varying degrees with property 
tax reform While the school' finance'reform' movement cannot take full credit 
for these changes in 4;he properfy tax area, it must be considered a contributing 

factor. • , ". . * , 

- ' Equalization models fall into one' of 'tyyo 'broad, areas t^ose- that take 

* • ' V- ' • ' ' 

. * into consideration the necessary variations' in [WfJll needs either through a 
weiglit.ed^upil unifor some, other special unit whi ch* jsrovides -for, the cost 
differences between pupil categories, and those ^bicb pr.ovide a uniform amount 

» . t ^ ^ - , » V , 

oer untt without giving donsiiJeration to variations in corst for the .cti^^«''e"t 
educational* programs and services. However, eveti ig tho^e states whidh fajl 
*' ^ into the latt-er type, some form of^differentials are .usually Tound in other 
sections of their finance scheme. .Therefore^ ii: is safe t® state that ^e 
concept o< providing funds according to est^lbl'lshed standards of need,, while 
O TOt'a new'concetyl^ will be Included in alinost all nisw financial legNslatju 
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'Another common factor in those states which have implemented new/inaoce 

laws, is*the increased level of sypport from the state. This^ increase, usually 

a"* product of state's increased revenue potential during the early part pf the 

.seventies or the use of Federal revenue sharing funds, helped those states to 

^upgrade the funding level of the poorer districts without causing any dramatic 

changes in the funding level of the richer districts. The states wKich have 

implemented changes in the last year or so and those states which are planning 

changes in the near future are not afforded this luxury^ In these states, we 

find elaborate "hold harmless" provisions and "phase in" plans with the initial 
* - , 

funding level of the equalization program being at, the very minimum level. The 
problem is^eompounded in wny states which now rely heavily on^ocal funding 
because no additional financial support can be exp^ted from these* local 
sources. Therefore, the addit^nal funds needed for equalization imjst be provided 
from the state with itsjjroader taxing base or fronj new programs from the ^ . ' 
Federal government which is surely unlikely for the foreseeable future, 

la regard to-local add-ons or Vecal leeway, there is great variation 
among the states. The spectrum his generally run from those states which are 

e 

systematically reducing the leeway option to a zero level to those states which 
have left the option entirely to the local governing body. i<atiffa}ly most*^ 
states have installed plafis which are between the two extremes by al.lewing 
limited leeway. Some states which have the^fiscal capability are power 
equalizing the leeway options either thrqugh state funds or charge backs on ^ 
the rich local districts, 

In conclusion on' the movement nationally, it is interesting to note in 
many states where new school finance legislation exists that tHe .legislators 
have seen fit to include sectipns in the law to insure that the funds-^^^ill be 
expended in the appropriate .•fnanner. It is qfuite clear that such laws are. ' 



O definitely helping to usher in the accountability decade. 
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Accountability in addressing school flnanqe reforrn is as appropriate 
as is accountability in the operational phases. Thus, the-following questions 
about any proposual for improving the equalization of ^ state's educatfonal 
aid system should be addressed before a specific program of reform is proposed. 

(1) Why is a new^equal ization plan necessary? What are .the present 
variations in taxe^'s afld Expenditures* among the 'State^s school districts? Do 
these fi^scal differences result in inequitable and burden-some local school taxes? 
Do they demonstrably affect the jibility of school districts' to offer high quality 
educational services or to even attain the iftandates of the Defined Minimum Program? 
Unequal educational services and taxpayer inequities have generally prr/)vided the , 
rational-e for finance refonn Iti other states; their existence and- severity, in 
South Carolina would be a natural backdrop toVo^^^i^S any new equalization pTlan. 

(2) What are the basic principles of a new equalization proposal? Other 
state school finance reforms have sought to (a) neutralize wealth differentials ^ 
among school districts, (b) recognize educational need tn disbursing state aid, - 
(c) be aware of the fiscal demands of high-cost school districts, or (d) 
gradually equalize the spending levels of all school districts within a-state. 

To attain these goals, states have redistributed education aid to poor districts, 
areas with concentrated educational needs, or school units that have to pay a 
high- price for their educational services. Which of these aims are to be central 
in a, new state school finance plan? 
V Are. wealth differences the main finance problem in the state? Are poor 

districts not raising theip school taxes -due to fear of local tax tompetltion? - 
* ' Are local property tax bases growing faster in richer cownunities rather 

' than poorer "ones? How do differences in educational need manifest themselves 
among school units? How do retention and dropout rates compare? What about the 
relative incidence of special education, vocational education, and compensatory 
^ Vacation stud-ents? '^Jhere are t^iese high-cost students located and how well are 
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they being served by their school districts? ^hat about educational price 
variations? What do different districts have to pay to attract various 
types of qualified edojcat^ion^l personnel? How do the prices of non-personpel 
services vary? Do non-educational service and tax burdens differ from distiru:t 
to district? Do*t*hey reduce a district's ability to raise additional money 
for local schooU? Should tftese various factors be recognized in a r)«W school 
finance plan? ^ , ^ * , 

* Closely related to these questions are matters concerning the feasibility 
of trying to determine these wealth, need, tax effort, and educational cost 
cjifferences among districts. * We have alf^ady begun to examine some of the 
problems of determining accurate estimates of taxable property values. Similar 
ones occur in other areas. How are students to be classified if educational need 

f is to be met through a pupil weighting -system? ^-How well can different types of 
Students be identified in the school population? What are the levels of service, 
hence pupil weighting, to be offered to students with difVerent educational nee(Js? 
On t-he price side, do we have accurate data about the costs that various sc>)00l 
districts have to incur to attain various services? Do some di,stricts settle 
for inferior personnel and other services when they cannot oay thegolrip price? 

• Do richer school units corner the market on the pool of avJLUaWe high-quality 
services? Can accurately measure residential and individual Heal property ' 
tax burdens? Does a high level of municipal services dry up-available monies:' 
for local school taxation? Detailed tax, expenditure, personnel ,• pupil and local 
budget analys.es may provide the answers to many of these feasibility questions. 
(3) What is the specific type of funding plan that is best suited to meet 
the qoals^bf any new equalization proposal? If simple expenditure equal - 
iiation is the aim of a new prop'osal , fu 1-1 state assumption of all educational 
finances might be a suitable program. If wealth -differential.s are the key finance 
plan, a full-scale foundation plan may.be the answer. If, oii the other hand, 
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lopal districts are to retain their freedom to chfiose the levfl of their 
education budgetsTa d'istVict power equalization or guaranteed tax, base plan 
mig'nt be the vehicle for a new finance plan. Are pupil weightings or a gate- - 
gorical aid program focused on the neediest districts the best way oif meeting 
diverse educational needs in a new aid plan? Or should a new proposal be a 
hybrvd' of all these measures--a frequent occurrence in many other states. - - 

(4) What is the total cost and fiscal impact of a'new equalization p 'an? 
How much' will the new proposal cost in additional state and local tax mcnar- How 

^wi,ll th^ costs "be apportioned among state and local governments? Are educational 
costs under the plan likely to i-c^crease, decrease, or remain stable oyer time? 
Should the plan be phased in or adopted all at once? Are expenditure controls 
on state or local contributions to the finance plan required? How much wiU 
diffe»*nt local districts be able to raise schoof expe/iditurel or lower school 
taxes or do both under the 'new pjan? How will any-pKoposed pl^R integrate 
Federal monies into the total funding program? What kre the Federal restraints 
in '^qualiz'ation or financeTef&m?^- 

(5) What are the ultimate ends of the new finance proposal? How should- ■ 

a new finance ftlan be evaluated in the future? What are the key fiscal and educa 
tionaL goals that are to be implemented by the reform? Is the quality and 
scope of educational services in different districts .to be raised? Are local 
tax burdens to. be raised, Ibwered, or made more equitable? Is educational 
productivity' to be improved perhaps'in accord with the Defined Minimum Program? . 
What are the frobabi I'i ties of attaining these various! fi seal and educational . 
goals? What -are the obstacles to the attainment of these ends and what other 
legislative or executive action needs to be talcen oufside of the finance proposal 
to make sure that it is an effective and enduring one? This reference^is to 
further district consolidation, degree of lofc^ and state contr.e+/Ttc, 
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^^^--^ SOUTH DAKOTA . ' - 

Thomas C. Todd /• 
State Superintendent VPEducation 

The most important issue in viewing the role o'f the Federal Government 

is publ ic' school education must be the need to tncrease the level of Federal ' ' 

funding. ! , ' ^ ' 

Recent improvements in Federal-State relationships must be continued. 

Continued emphasis should be given to consolidated grants to State 

education agencies'. " . ^ , ^ ^ 

Ind^ian Education . In Siouth Dakota, one of the unique problems p&ftterns 

Indian education and the jurisdicational t^esponsibili ti^s. :The reestabl ishment 

of community schools and the use of the concept of career education can be 

vital outlets in resolving this issue. 

National Education Minimum Foundation Program . ^One of the most meaningful 

thriists- the Federal Government can make in assuring educational equality in 

the United States and its territories is to adopt a national minimum foundation 

program whi^ recognizes^he mobility pf our nation and the resulting impact 

in social change 'upon pur youth and adults. " ^ . 

Secretary of Education , If the Departments of -Commerce, Agriculture, 

Defense, Interior, Navy, Army,-'eind Treasury merit Cabinet sta^lIs, certainly 

the^^^" imjportant function of any government (education) should be accorded 



th 
the 



e^^^Mmjportant functii 
d^Ka degree of^riy|P 

e^Kional levej^pith a 



ition*iby establishing a Department of Education at 



pUDfl 



Secretary who advised the President. 
Feder/l (foTlective Bargaining LegislatloV Col}ectivev..^arg^ for 
c 'employees, the Federal Government should defer to the states in this 




vital' area of puboic concern. 
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■ UTAH 

' Walter D. Talbot ' ■ 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

. Utah, traditionally, has been recognized for high quality education., 

This recognition has come as' a result of a people with intense Interest in 

education and a commitment to the^ ideals which most of them believe are 

achieved through education. In this setting it is difficult td imagine that 

problems are encountered. Yet most of the problemsHn education in the nation 

are found in Utah. Any discussion of education problems by*state will, 

- therefore, ovepclap. , , 

Providing Greater FinaRcial Resources . New sources of financial support 

must be found. Yet,- cortversely, federal government activity, or Tack of it, 

plays a role in holding the lid on the tax base.. 

Nearly 70 ^r cent of the land in Utah is owned by the federal government 

Uta.h is rich in'mineral resource but that resource lies either-^on federal land 

~ ^ or access to^ is controlled by federal ownership. It would be helprful to 

Utah's financial base if severe! things -were to occur. 

^ 1. Provide a -survey of the federal lands 4n Utah and mal^e gore>of them 

" available for private ownership and development. 

2. Lift the moratoriiilH on mineral exploration on federal lands and ^ 
ease thef restrictions on access across federal lands. 

3. Subsidize the development and exploration of known mineral deposits. 
In addition to making federal lands more productive .as a resource for the 

' operation of state and local government, the federal government should: provide 
through direct .appropriation a higher percentage of the funds receded' for 
public instruction. « . 

. - '- ' Publ ic Involvement in Education. Mechanisms ^st be fourj^for jneaningful 
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involvem eit of more individuals and-groups in influencing ^ucational decisions. 
Involving citizens in determining the role of the schools in solving individual 
and community problems is the highest order of democratic practicl^ 

Recent efforts in the Community Education movement is a step in the right 
direction.^^^^J^p^uild upon t+iat movement holds promise. We must spend less 
time trying to convince ourselves and other what the pfeople want from our own 
point of view and ^jistead find methods and processes that work so that people 
may speak for themselves. 

Governance in Education. With the -rnextricable movement of the federal 
government into public education come a iKimber of questions: What is the proper ^ 
role of the U'.S. Oifsfice of Education? Is the traditionally honored concept of 
education as a state responsibility being challenged? Should responsibility 
ana authority in education be diffused aorong many departments and agencies at 
all levels oc government? 

Yet, daily .activity occurs from the federal level which brings a challenge 
to the constitutional authority and responsibility of the Utah State Board of 
Education. * Can and should the, U.S. Office of Education dictate the kinds of 
programs, including ttie setting of objectives and evaluating^ against those 
objectives, that will operate in Utah public schools? Can and should the 
Office of Civil Rights investigate and deal directly without approval and even 
the knowledge of the state office of 'education? Can and should federal laws 

af)d pules and regulations of federal agencies prescribe the composition, 

✓ >• ' * 

function, and precise responsibility oT adv-'isory councils wfvich are' to 
advise atate and local education, agencies* an^d report their ^^cesses and 
'failures directly to the 'federal government or to counterpart council's at the 
federal level? ^ " ^ ' • . 

Complexity of Society. Edi^cators-^iifi^st fj^nd ways of humanizing, 'individualizing 
or person^ izing education not only to give more attention to greater productivity 
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Vin people but to permit people to develop in themselves a more humane attitude 
and a higher self-image. . _ 

' ''TeacKer educaition and teacher training insitutions need to be redesigned'* 
to give to all teactiers the basic skill to teacfi the fundamentals of reading, 
writing, and computing in addition to content areaS^of m§jor and minor subjects 
and to enhance pedagogical techniques and human relationships. 

-Administration must be trained in supervisory techniques\i^ how to 
-deal with the various factions of a community. ' ^ 

Pupil-teacher ratios, at least in the primary grades, must be reduced to 
allow individual attention to be given to students to reduce' failure and 
enhance the self-image< 

Redesigning teacher education and teacher training institutions, includes 
greateV attention to the responsibility of state and local education agencfies- 
and the profession itself for inservice training. >^ 
.Greater emphasis must be* focused upon man's place in the world community 
-•and his relationship td other cultures and the acceptance of other traditions. 

Twenty-four different languages are used as the' basic language in the 
various homes in Utah; an additional for|y-tw(/languages are spoken in the 
' hom6s of Utah thus providing not only a^challenge but a vast' resource upoit 
which the schools may draw to develop their capacity to deal With a 
multf-faceted cultgre. 

VERMONT 

. " Robert A. ^Withey * . ^ ' 

Commissioner of Wucati-pn 

State ATd to Education. State assistance in the« f inancin^^ncrf public 
schools has been a feature of our society for nearly all of the current 
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century. Indeed ^the need for state government t'o play such a role is no longer 

questioned. Left to local government, the resourcesj'dewted to public education 

would be inadequate to The take of provt-ding the kind and quality of services 

desirfed by society. The ability of communities to finance public educcmon> ^ . 

moreover, varies wiclely, reflecting, the un|venness with which wea^ltTi tends 

to concentrate. . " • ' ' ' ' ^ 

Of the 247 scliool districts which received state aid in 197*4, 91 were ' ' - 
granted "Floor" aid. .Total state aid allocated via the Floor amounted to ' ^ 

$678 thousand,, a tiny fraction of the overall appropriation of $33.8 million/ 

/Had the state "fully funded" the system in 1974--which would have required 
a $45.3 million appropriation--only 65' districts^ would have been relega*ted 
to'the Floor, receiving in total $400,000 of itate aid. 

"This so-called "Miller Formula"' was designed to equalize the ability of 
'school drstricts to support public educatvon. It has failed to do so. The 
primary cause of its failure has not been underfunding by the state. It lies 
\r\ the^stem's fundamental misrepresentation of the fiscal ability of the 
school district by its equalized grand list.^ So long as property values continue 
to serve as the basis for distribution of state aid; it woulti be- a mistake for / 
the State to increase its proportionate share in public school finarjce."^ 

The point to be strewed is -that solving^ the problem of equalization' ' 
(financially and educationally) is just like trying to solve. most otjier SGCi.al 
problems; more taxes are almost always required* 

School District Organization, hii tiaT impetus for the current Steter 
Department of Education study on ^tate sc+wol district organizati^ came f rom ^ 
the Vermont legislature. The final report* of the Legislgpiti ve JointWnmi ttee ♦on 
Educational Finance and Taxation, which .had been deliberating for^wo years, 

Tashman Report" , 1-974; ' . . ' 



1, 
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' was issued .in September, 1973. AmongThfe reco^endations in that report was 
^e addressed* to- the Vermont State Board oY Education whfet\ read: "T*fe • 
Committee recorraiepds, the orderly* cojsul idation of -school districts- where such 
consbl idatjort is indicated by educational need^" , ^ 

The assumption is almost urHversally macfl that this can best Jbe accom-, 
plished by more efficient 'util izatipn of funds and that move efficient t ^ 
utilization ;of funds is bes< achieved by fewer and larger administratfve 
^^nits. At the same tiipe., most of the st<jdia6 conclude that the continued 
failure of the State to take action to reorganize itself into fewer an^ 
larger districts is-due. t,o resistan-ce at the local level becuase of antici- 
pated higher initial or permanent costs. Several 6f the studies mentioned the 
%eces^ity of financial incentives in the' form |^f increased siCte aid or other 
i*fethods in Order to get reorganization- accepted. Thus, ironically, measures 
presunted to*lead to savings ir> funds apparently may 'not be effected 'unless 



, more monay is spent. y . . 

Few pQopfe realize that today we operate sev^n different types-^f school 

districts (towh, city, incorporated^ joint contracts, union, unified,^- and 
. interstate ;sthool 'district?) each governed under a different set of statutes. . 

One of , the /values. which Vermonters hold ^dearest Af |(( theiV public affairs is 

local, control . Maintaftiing the status qi^o will irfall likelihood allow citizens 
* . , . ' . "« • . ' . . ' 

less and le'ss real control over the\Conduct of their local schools in the^future 

- ' 0 .. . . i ; ^ ■ • 

at'the sam^ time that*it pet petuates' the enormous di5fa4ritie^ in school services-*^ 



from our 278 existift^ districts. . . ' - - 

Early Childhood Educati#n - Parenting*. - "The development of a child does 
not begin the day he is born-**-or at, the alge of thr6e--t^t much earlfer, du^ng 
the formative years of his ,f)arents. The schpoUs t^sk^ is to aisure that 
adults >^ill have the education they f^eed to raise healthy,, productive children.' 
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(Commrssioner T.H. Bell, "Parenting and .the Publ ic^ Scho(^J^; ^n e 2, 1975^ 

Atlaat'ic City, National PTA Congress.)' The State Department oT Education "seeks 

{'0 establish^a position on early childhood education in relation ofi S^te ' 

Boarrf'of Educjatipn to' its legal authority and responsibility ar)^i>«Tr of^^ 

other departments and agencies, irIclud'fngThe family. ' 

• Racial and Cultural Isolatjon. 19$8-State Board of Education* Re^solution . 

Public SchooTs ifre urged to select materials anci plan curri-cula that provide: 

* ^ «' 

t 1. Space treatment commensurate with t^ieir contributions be given to 
of the various minority groups in our culture. t 

Accurate portrayal^ be given Of the jpc]e of rrffnority groups, and their 
leaders in his-torical events. ^ ' " ' 

Illustrations reflecting the varied ethnic components of American ^ 

- ^ I* ' " 

Society be given in whatever aspects that society is discussj^d. • 

' ^ *■ ^ ' 

Other Critical Education Issues and Problems: " i 

Struggling with Inflation and Reductiop in State Resources . Inflation and; 
the redaction or level 'funding of the State educational appropriations has/ 
already taK^ a bite out of numerous education programs at tiie local Educa- 



tional 1 

Conservation of Energy* The energy crisis has orogressed ^to 'th^»point where 
the conservati'on of energy has become a necessity. Shortage of fuels (reliance 
on exports from Middle East arid Canada')^aad skyrocketing casts are today '-s ^eal ij:y 

Career E-dacation . All teacher! are not trained or corrtfii-tt^d to Career 
Education. The drop put rate has not decreased, ' ' V ' . 

Health EducatioPi . Comprehensive health education to include- bu^ not be 
li.mited to body structure and function 



ion, community heaKlj^, safety, ±|^ea|^. 
hisl^, consumer'^ health, grfwth Wd ' 
development,' dr^gs, and .qiood modifiers-, and .r|Utr*i tion . •* ^ 



protection, family healthy personal 
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Sljidegt Leadership ancf Governance ; Vermont Headmasters' Association 
•'{Secondary School Principals) are presently 'exploring ways of providing ' ^ 
meaningful student leadership training and governance. 

Post-Secondary Xoordi.na,tion . Develop state-wide goals for post-seconda»iy 

education in Veri^t^. The qui^stian o^ orgalii zation, ^1 s-accompji shments 

4japS, resource^s--coS'ts , assessabjlity, duplication and coordination/.cooperation 

. t. 

aire ipnportant 'issues . *^ ^ ^ * 

' ' ^ ^ ^ V " 

Vermont- Educational TV . With the receipt of Federal Funds to purchase new 

♦ 

polor equipment, Vermont Educational TV is still confronted with problems of funds 

for programming, inflationary energy costs, and reception barriers. . /' ^ 

Alternative in Educa^tion . The idea of providing educational alternatives 

or options has become increasingly attractive^ to large numbers of parents., 

students, and teachers. • • • 

^ ^ - VIRGIN ISLANDS . - ' . ^ ^ 

? Gwendolyn E. Kean > , " * ' \ 

• * Actyig Commissioner of Education - 

All aw^oun^the United States, s'up^rintendents a}»e talking about decreasing 
^ ^ ■ * r , ^ , - * . ^ 

enVoTlments; th£'oppDsi±e;is true in the Virgin ■ Islands where the *boom years of \ 

^the ^O's bV-Obfght in imrnigrant labor, from the neighboring island^s. In £Jrder - 

"* ' * • » 

to stem the high ^turn70ver rate, application was made to usfi Title I funds'to ^ • 

* ** - " * • 

train teacher aides of some -ab>l i.ty as teachers for grades. K throug-h 3. 

, In the area' of jln-servi-te-training^^d staff development, %the Department 
of E,ducation* fails-dismal ly for twcr reasons: l?ck of planning. and teacjifng 
personnel and lack. of funds.- ' • • 

Maintenance, of Effort . This loctil aspect of federal funding which^ demands \ 
;an equal or an "increased share on the pa^rt of the receiv/ing state can create 
problems. * / . . 

Bi-lingual, Bi-cultural Edu<fa"tian . There are several Spanish-speaking 




settlements in St. Croix.' Many'^of the children who at^nd the public school 

Lie . . • *^ ' ' 
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^ar^ second and third generations, the' first group having gone to that island 
from the Puerto Rico dependencies of Vieques and Culebra. 

Special Education. A? this point our big probl&n in special education is 
expand^g ourxServices to^clude other handicapped cartegori-es . "Mai nstrearninq" 
"has -not l?een well accepted^nd the specia^education division is ^Concentrating 
on plan's of approach with the teachers involved. 

■ ^ • • V • ' ■ 

federally Funded Program^ . Some attempt stfeuld be made at USOE to adapt 

* ' • . . y . ^ ' ; ' ^ 

.thos"^ parts of federally funded programs wh^ch do not pertain to the terri^pf les 

•of whi-ch are at variance with tjie laws and customs of these areas in order* to . 

I 

make for/smoother impl ementa'tion . 

V ^ ' ' VIRGINIA , ' \ 

, . ^ . |W. E. Campbell. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction" \ 

A cri'tical issue having strong national Implications is-already under 

-d.istussidri in Virg4nia--th€ question of lowering the compulsory school 

attendance age* * " , ' ^ ' " \ 

,Sujne recommendations: 

1. The Committee recommends the development of graduation requirements 

reflecting achiev^ent of competencies' deemed essential to the 

•survival of the individual' and the society. 

'2. Develop alternative schools and/or program al ternati ves, wi thin to 

' ' provide instructional curricular choices for 'parents and students. 

3. Reduce the compulsory school attendance age requirement in the 

> * 
Commonwealth from 17 years *to 16 years effective September, 197^. /t is 

|ed that the compulsory attendance law be aggres^si vely and faithfully 

enforced. To reduce the compulsory attendance age requirement fpt)m 

17 to 15 years in the following school divisions, for a^ three-year 

trial period, beginning September, 
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4. Enact ■I'egislatiQa to provide each citizen'of the- Coirmonweallh with 
12 years of free publ ic^ education beyon^' kinder^arterf, within the 

' public school system, 9 years of which yould bg compulsory andf^the 
" remaining ;3 ye^rs for use at any stagr of lif^. ' 

5. Eliminate the unnecessary duplicati^pn of effort." ' - 

6. ' Wni:k_wi th. the Division of Youth Serv.ices>/or improved cdmrnunication, 
cooperation, and coordinati^ with all other agencies i^nvolve^.vJ^h ' 



youth)services in Virginia. 



• ' ' WASHINGToK ^ 

. * ' * Frank B. Brouillet ; . ^ - ' *' ' 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

-Critical issue% which we. have ideHif'^^re appropriations,' fundi ngy 

(SEA Title I maintenance or effort, ESEA Title IV maintenance of effort, 
romulgfctjlQr) of federal rules and regulations, vocational education, the 
NatiortaT Iristitiite of rfduca.t}oj3* and the creation of a Department of •education, 
Was/iington js^urrently faced with, regressive tax system that is forcing 
. local ^dircatiftn dgencifes to pick up a larger percentag^.of education cests. LEAs 
are being forced to>e(1tjesf larger dollar amounts,- ' \' 

The special levy system has 'created -a confrontltipn between the State of 
* - tfdsfnrigton 3nd the Office. of jEducatiop, The issue ts^ESEA Jitle I, maintenance^ 
of effort', Frtom the jmplem^n4:at%t'^of the Act until. 1974, USOE nevieiw^ te^mjs 
. haye told the Superintendent of Public Instructton ^that the "unusual* event^* , 
. , laf^guage in federal regulationf^^as a matter for the state education agency Xo 
determine. In 1974, the review team changed its stance* -and ruled ^at ian 
unusual event could also be determi/ied by the USQE* The OSPI isufollowing , 
^vfhat it interprets to be the intent of the Federal Regulations aiid legisTation. ' 
Furfds are being^ allocated to LEAs whi^ have suffered levy losses. 
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The DSOE has created a -serious problem in our state by changing ip opinion 
on TUT? I maintenince of §ffort. "It appear^ to some observers that' it is 
trying to br'ing pressure.. upon oor\state to change its tax'structure. 

The states are faced >^ith a problem in Title IV- of PL93'-380, "the 
Education Amendmen'ts of 1974. Thg maintenance of effort language in the law . 
\^esj\ot allow for an^ redOcWt^n in majnteaance of ef'fbrt, not even .001':;. 
If current economic trends, were 'to change, many states would find theilfrelves ^ 
in trouble. It is a poipt that we must cQ/itinUe to'pursue 'and* resolve before 
a serious -problem arrisps. . . f 

Another area of frustration is the promulgation of rules ^nd regulations. 
A prime obstacle js the time delay between the effective dates^of federal 
legislation and the final izatiofr of rifles, and regulati^s. * In some cases, 
rules and regulations are .finalfzed. three or moire years after passage of 
.■ leigslation by the Congress. We need to work toward a goal of halving rules and 
•regulations finalised before new legislation is- impl.elfiented. 

Such terms as "sign"^f icant" and "substantial " are difficult t^ interpret. t 
•USOE . staff members give very little flexibility in interpreting rules, regfi-- 
lations, and guidelines. This results in. a rigidity that leads to problems 
/such as our current -Title I controversy. " ' 

However, states are expected to be in compliance whether or not they 



' have ^adequate inltormation with which to comply. 

Most^f thF probljems created by federal rules and regulations arise when 
V * t"he USOE attempts \to^ £|dd Its interpretations of Congressional iatent t;o the ^ 
regiJIation drafting pi^oCess. % ^ ^ . • • - ^ V 

tWuSOE is not ionsistent in'terms of identifyi'ng^ spetif ic program \ 
requir^nts. For eximple, maintenance of effort requirements are different 
far^ Title I and Title' IV of PL 93-380. yet the purRose of maintenance of 
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effort is exactly Jthe same. An initial step in improving this proc^s^ should 

the formation of ,a committee representing chief state school officers to 
research areas of tommonalit^ in educati^in regulations. 

Coordination of federal programs would be more efficiermif direct aid 
to school districts were eliminated.. I4ien funds bypass the SEA, it creates 
an opportunity for double* funding, as has happened in^Indian Education. Some 
type of flow through ()rdvisiqrr on all federal dollars would be arf improvement. 

In the same ve^in, state offices should be given moje f lexibi l.ity 'in 
st^e^ office staffing. Far instance., whea the U50E directs Washington to 
increase sta^fAr^ federal progfam, they are in direct conflict With a 
hirirrq 1 irRitaftforv 'imposed by the Washington State Legislature. . 

neffl td direct special attention to the elimination of ^he single state 

r * - 

agency cohcepts for the distribution of funds. 

Once"legisla|pfion is passed, the USOE should finally give vocational 
Mjcation the commitment it requires to enable it to reach a higher level 
f effectiveness. . . ^ 

-Chief State* School Officers and the Office of Edifccatiofv could start by 
developing* greater iavolveme/it.by business and industry/ 

Many bills centering on pre-s'chool educatio)/have been introduced during 
th^s^fessto^ of ^Congress. The current situation regardir^f responsibilities 
for pre-school education is in real need of clarification. 

We need to have discussions with .our Congressional delegations a'nd provide 
them. with information on hoj^j^ NIE. can best meet^the needs of research and 
development for elementaj^yand ^ seyofi darv education.' At the same tfme, we need 
to continue to work wijn NI£ so t^?t they know our neetis and d9siVes-. , 

Hopefully we wi^^have a separate Depjrtmftnt of Education , and that we 
might get §ome|Reople to. stay /there long enough. for us to' ^it down anVwprk . 
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out some of' these- programs . I agree with Senator Magnusop and hope that all 
^*of us will set the establishment of a Department of Education as one of our 

priority goals. . , 

r . 

Itns time to reassress the feder*al role in education. Education forces 
^ and specifj^ically state education agencies., must begin to decide the education - 
programs in which the federal government can most effectiv-ely participate during 
the next* ten years. If we fail to initiate this proce^, it may be done fo*^\ 
us. ahd n^ithout our input. ^ . ^ 

WEST 'VIRGINIA 

Daniel B. Jaylor 
State Superintendent of .Schools 

l$sues th^t confjront educational decision-makers in West Virginia are, 
in all probability, not unlike those prevalent In pthpri states.. Issues wthat 
'seem part1cularT;y troublesome currently: 

!• Equalizing educational opportunity. • ■ 

2.' Properly financing pul)Uc education. 
i| 3. Desegregating ijublic education. ^ . . ' ^ 

4. Restoring public confidence in'fuibVIc andeayors. * 

5. Educatin9 sclioal teaciers in a way that wilt prepare them to teach* 
^ gffectlvelyJ ^ * , • 

,6.. ^ Re-evaluating the American High School and perhap* abo>1shihg it. 

7. ^etenjTinlng who shall control public educatlonA 

8. Re-assessing the Federal role in elementary and secon^ry education. 

» 

* ;9. Attempting 'to control the ever-expand1ng*responsityilit1es 

• 9 If- ' ' 

10. Responding 'to the clear, contradiction of (a) shrinking enrollments 

' - , X J • 

* (b*) 'Sky-rocketing costs and (c) falling student achievement. ^yX^ 
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«Th€ shocking Implications^ of s-pendlng more and more on fewer and fewer 
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students with poorer and, poorer results as measured by student achievement 
tests are as potentially explosive a*s they are disheartening to those who have. . ^ 
invested their time, money, and energy in a public education system in the 
belief that the system worked. This critical j^sue transends all others at 
this particular time in" over-all importance, and is .one toward which OE' a/id the^y 
CSSO could profitably direct their energies. ' . 

WISCONSIN 

*• • 

^ Barbara Thompson 

State Superintendent of Public instruction 

Every step into the future re^^uires keen sensitivity to the issues and the 

dynamics for change. Maintenance of a bal ance.^'between political and professional 

"Tctivism require^, a'll policy makers to base decisions upon logical' co))siderations 

scru]tiny of established practices, and evidence-based data. ^ 

/ The following pattern for action is being used as a general pplicy in the, 

Departii^nt of Public Instruction and should^sferve as an assurance that the 

commissioned/papers will be Challenged before suggested pol-uTy decisVons are 



estaijiished an^ implemented. The following is an outline ofthe decision- 

fnaking-HWida4>4at we have uti 1 i zed duri ng my tenure in office: 

' 1. Define the problem or issue 

2. Identify di fferent* points- af view 

' 3. Collect all relevant information ^ ^ 

4. Analyze and interpret information r 

' 5. Disseminate all information and the alternative solutions , 

' 6. Sample preferences to alternative solutions 

7. Announce decisions . . 

8. Evaluate effectiveness of action 

^ • The' issues discussed include the following topics: Early childhood 

education. Career education. Community involvement in ediJcation, Alternative 
' ' schocls,' Educational assessment. Humanizing and individualizing education, 
Inservice education. Teacher collective negotiations. Regional service .uni ts 
' (CESA)\ ancl-federal aid to education. 
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' EarOy Childhood Education:. Policy Options 

A brief summary of the dilemma confronting policy makers in regard xo 
prog^-^ams for young .children suggests that thg^ are three distinct sets o^ 
issues which require attention in order to develop relevant and coherent social 
and educational policy.' They are as follows: 

1. Whatv constitutes effective eariy childhood programming, educational 
or cttoerwise? They do not exist in the United States 

2. Who would most appropriately ^e, responsible for policy development 
and program implementation in early chijdhood services? A variety of human 

service agencfes including health, educ^tfon^ and social welfare unit^» have 

/ ^ f 

f approprrate roles to play in the development of policies and in prx)gram 

delivery sy^st^s.. • ^ * 

3. What. roTe or' roles inight be assumed by public educatron in such 
development? The simplest answer is that public education is implicated in the 

***^development of programs for young children, and probably should assume leader- 
ship. It requires management aiid leadership skills sufficient to provide for 
development of policies ^nd programs- which , in order to schieve service' 
integration, cut thrpugh traditional boundaries amDng the human ser\gces. In 
short, the mos,t appropriate policy option is the m'ost difficult. 
Al ternat i V'^ducation in the State of Wisconsin 

The paper recommends an increased role for ^he Department; this role is 
spelled out in terms of administrative gutdetines. 
Inservice Education ' . ^ ' 

Professionals in teacher education^agree that more or less continuous 
inservice education for practitioners at all levels and in all^ypes of public 
school professional positions is necessary to adequately serve the' needs of the 
pupi^l^l lentele. . ♦ 
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Career Edk^cation . - • ♦ . 

. -^1 : . - i • 

The extent to which local and state educational agencies c^n move tdward 
ch^M^ as operational ized in career education is yet to be effectively 
measured. . , * * ^ ^ ■ 

Federal Aid to Educatibn 

A . • 

Ours is a federal system of government ^where nearly every function is 

shared by almost ever^'level of government. In education, for example, 

financing and control -have become shared responsibilities of local, statfe, and 

« 

federal ^governments. The delicate nature 6f this. shared responsibility for 

education is examined^'^in this paper in which federal fuhds for education are 

viewed as an aid to the states and local corrwnunities: 

*-• 

Federal influence on state educational policy: 

Federal aicJ to education bas*probably stimulated more controversy than 
has any other domestic aid program. For more than a century, debates over 
federal aid have pinched the mo^st sensi-tive nerves af the American people-- 
the nerves of religionj, race, and states' -rights. Generally, those debatp 
center on questions Qf educational finance. , ^ ' 

It is not necessary to discuss- all of these issues in this paper. The - 



centrral concern here is the extent to whifh federal dollars. have influenced . 
state educational polj'cy. Im£>icit in this^qu^s^ is the assumption ' that the^ 
''^ states have primacy in matters pertaining to public education. Overt eVfojts 
to establish a nationi-T school system or directly control ev^n a smalUportion 
of public education fV^om Washin5[ton are uniformly resisted by mos*t edufcators 

i • . • 

and by a substantial number of politicians and citizens. • 

The'first and mc^st forthright response to the general' question atjout 

federal influence onjState educatioa policy is to accept- the fact that it 

exists, and it will continue to exist regardless of the distributioh scherre/ 

i ^ ^ , . • • 

ERIC - ; 5 7/ j . 
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which is writteri' into the l^fw^ Theip power to increase, diminish, or withhold 
funds from -a oublic agency i S| potential ly effective. -Mh'ile such power may 
be denied to administrators in USOE, the y<iited States Office of Education, . * 
who will exerc-ise such constraints on Congrfess? Moreover, on sober reflection, 
who would suggest that Congres^ should havfe m voice in determining .how federal 
tax dollars Tor education are expended, or that such funds be used effectively^ 
The very notion that the federal government should share its revenue with state 
' and^local governments on a "no strings attached" basis appears to strike hard 
at a basic venerable Puritan ethic which'decrees that the pleasure of expendi- 
ture should never be divorced from the pain of taxation. * 

An eW^mple of how the federal government can use its .funding power to 
♦ force educational institutions to comply with its wishes canjje found in 
federal laws and executive orders concerning race and se5c discrimination. 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity^ Act-of 1972, is an example.' This federal law.prohibits educational 
insti tutionSj which receive federal money, from discrimination in employment' 
in all institutions with federal contracts or grants of over* $10,000.7 Pre- 
award reviews, are mandatory for contracts over $1,000,009- * f - 

A more recent example- of federal control exercjsed through appropriation^ 
is found in the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act J^hich was sign^d^into 
^aw by President Ford as part of the 1974 amendments, to ESEA.- This legi'slatf or)|> 
cenies federal funds to any school or college that fails to allow parents to 
inspect*; thalleng|, and refuse public i>se of their »chVldren'S s^ool record. 

^^"is act, aj w^ll as tho5e disucssed above, federal influence extends to 
r^i.ite sctTools--a greater^'reach than is normajlly available to state legislatures 
^'an. Tior^ federal laws and regulations of this type could be cited. So, it 
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seems the only vi«ay for a statue to retain complete autonomy-respecting 
» " , c * 

public education is to reject all federal funds. No state to this date has 

'.^ ^ ^ 

exercised this option. 

Now that the exi-stence of federal influence h'as.been set forth fn its 
basic farm, an analysis of the control features which Congress has wt^itten 
* into federa^l laws promises to^shed more^light on the complex question before 
'us Also, a realistic view of the pofitical limitations of USOE to enforce 
'^^rali regulVions will provi<ie some comfort to those whov^fear the "feds'\ 
This'p^per is replete witK reference to Congressional responses to per- 
g^^ived national needs. Generally,- such responses find their way into federal 
statutes which allocate money for rather specific education programs. Cate- 
' gorical grants/ip-aid , Vathe.r than generakavd to education, have dominated 
the^ federal education scen^ for the past fifty years. 

The federa-1 influertce inherent^in categorical grants Js apparent.' 
Congres^ has said that the money, must be spent to accomplish it goals--not 
neces^sarjly those of the receiving state or operating local education' agency 
(LEA). states may be given a greater or lessel^ degree of latitude in the 
determination of plans and programs, but generally the central thrust must be 
.in the direction pointed by Congress. Titles II anrid III of\)ESEA and the 
Vocational Education Act are good examples. State plans must b^ubmitted 
before grants are made. While there is no record of USOE ever^rejecting one 
of these plansT a nominal amount of influence exists. USOE administrators do 
^ issue guidelines and provide technical assistance for the writing of state 
plans.^Alw some features of state plans may be negotiated between USOE and 
-state departments of pubT,iC»instruction (DPIs). ^According .to Berke and Kirst 
(1972, p. 65), who ^died'the procesi in s^ji^tates, this negotiation is 

\ 
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generally a matter of fellow educators at different governmental levels ^ 
agreeing on how thfe state can prusue its goals within federal guidelines:. 



Title I ESEA is the largest federal aid program arf^is targeted, f^r dis- 
advantaged youth.' Sigoificantl^, no state plan- is required to order, for a 
state to receive its allocation of Title I funds.. The money is instead dis- • 
tributed to LEAs according to a formula setlDy Congres^s. Jhe DPI-s provide 
the conduit for the distribution of Title I funds to LEAs, and they are given 
\^ an allocation of funds tg adwvinister the program and to make educational . 



la 10 maKe eaucaiionai jv 

> A 



and financial audits to-lEAs. ^. ^ 

In practice, hoy/ever, categorical -airis have even less influence on LEA 
spending than might be presumed. School districts, especially large city 
_s>stems, rhave multiple sources of revenue, including ±>onds , iDroperty taxes, 
several categori^5;of state aid, and numerous categories of federal aid. Some 
school- distrfcts are knowrf to have. a hundred or more separate sources of 
incomes and a district which can identify fewer than fifteen is rare. (Milwaukee 
for example, had 54 federally furlded programs in 1973.)* As the tota4^umber 
of revenue sources 'proT^iferates , the restrictions imposed by any particular 
.source becomesJess and less enforceable. This multi-pocketed budgeting gives 
LEA administrators considerable latitude in the use -of categorical funds. For 
example, if a grant is restricted tb an area- in which the LEA thinks it is dofng 
an adequate job, it will workout a' budgeting procedure where the federal 
.dollars ^e "symbolically allocated", thereby releasing local funds, for use^ 
^ in other areas. This multi-pocketed budgeting alloy/s the conversion of cate- 
g(^rical an'dS ijjto general grants, for education and thus def^^s much of ^the 
Congre^onal purpose.* *rhis same phe^omenon'holds true^for OPIs. With 
( several sources of funds flowing in^to the Wisconsin DPI, who is to say precisely 
which funds are actually used to saitsi'y a given state" or federJl, objective? 

ERIC . t 
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In^adcfition to^e weakness^of 'categpr^^ aids ^^as a mea'ns^ of achievutg- 

^ ' ' i 

<t ian(jre€sljDndl purpose, -^hey suffer from a more -fundamental malaV.e. ^ Ther^ 

iVlio cQjfcistenU fedeVal policy or ^purpos^ .served !)y_the many fedorrU [u;ojr (jiit-. . 



'As Berke ^and" Ktrst Have observe^, ;'Each federal category is some '(;onq!^c-:>i.i!idn s ^ 

r ' . ' ^ ' 

footnote \x\ hi.story anid some 8E bureaucrat 's base of expertise. Fragmentat ijjn 

* ' . . ' , - ' ' . ^ \ ^ 

IS extremely difficult to, overcome. {1972, p 334)' A ^g|pd •example of, the 

sevev^e problems inherent* in this fragmented apf)roach can be%outid within the 

various til^fes-of ESEA.^ Title i i§' clearly earmarked for the equalization 

€du(iationa"f o^)portufii ties for^Jld»ijpn •frp? low-income families. Howeyer, l 

Berke-and Kirst (1972, d. 37^0^) ha^e tiottfd that other titles of ES£A tend to 

favor children, of tte>o»:e*. prosperous parents*, if seems that off-sef ting ^^7^' 



nationa^l^rograms cannoi*be ^oi^jed' upttl a consistent policy is estatjllshed. 
'USt)E adfministrftors mi.ght^ respond to-this criticism of earmarked funds by.*>. . 
poi"nt>ng^out IffnA there i's' nothing in^EStA or 'federal guidelines which wOuld 
proftbit |^;^te froni^lJ^eT opi^g a mor^ UmfQrm policy regarding the use of 
^ffdeVal money tch achi^v^^a state purpose. Fof instance, Wisconsin could uSe 
vijtuallj^ all ofjts ESEA funds., anjl a consjderablB amount of ^vocational ^ ,^ 
education 'money, to improve^ educatiHR for the economically disadv^nta^eci- . 

•e 'tQ th^ rather stringeat Control of Title I funds , •"•however, edflcation u 
for the •ecbnon^t^rily di sa'dJanfaged is t1)e"^nly single^state'^rpose fhieh^ 
ccufd be afhieved through the use of federal funds In ^Wistonsin. ) . ^ 
Research* by ^Berke and/K'irst 5ligge^ts that state plans for eachj^f the 



titles of E^EAWary tremendously. They concluded: "If fe^ieral influence were 
t./de^pread ^hd, hiqhly/4ff^c^ti ve, state and local responses^ would tend to be . 
j^iforni..irAs we have»5€en, this is not cont|ruent witJ<»«ur findings"- (1972, 

p-; 378) . ^ 

. -• • , ^ ./ < / •» 

. * . Finally,' federal prograrrjs have a ^tend^y to suffer^-fom *a "hartlening 

• of \he cateQiOries"; Administrators 'in the Wisccmsih DPT ^oritade that sui:,h fs 
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m cC it, -that state* This tendency to protSct--alrd.n,a1ntain^a power base 
„akes.plann1n9 ™ost drfric.lt and explains in part why. the* is no single 
; p«J_tcy regarding the «se of federal, funds in Uisconsi.; There are.„go.ls _ 

■an* Objectives' for each progVam, but-«st,needed of all i -composite 
J stateKfent'^regJl-ding the .use of fe_dera.l-funds.. 

^ ■ ■ 'G,^ven the-^ederaV interest in e^ucatiJn, one mght wonder why USOE seems 
%lrtuaUy'p«werless whenJt co»es 40. enforcing federa; guidelines or regulations 
^Jerome'-Murphy expTai'ns as follows: ^ - _ 

. - iKOF's behavior haTln part been ada;^ed 4o take advanftge'-af its / 

■ :ra iSn ' t 't at 5ni'er"these barga^inj conditions,- the . 

■ .Staff, bu^lack of political muscle. (Murphy , .1971 , P- 53). 

Berjc^ and Kirst (1972, p. 380) add that USOE is I'n an -inferi.or pcflitical 
josition tteqause DPIs existed first.' Consequently, th^y conclude, it h^s ^ 
Jffe. impossible for USOE^^reate a stat^. agency ally^has been tT,e cas^ 
' i^ newer-^areas of'^t^e ehdeavor 'such as welfar; and urba« renewals that were 
. 'ini ti a ted i)y federal grants. ^ v ^ ^ ^ ^ . . - 

PpHprjJ_Fi Jndi'nq of DPI' -^ ^ • ' ~ 

• : Of s'?e-cia.r interest Here is -the extent to whi^ federal funds .jire .used 
to support tM .o'epration of thruisconSin 0tP4r-tn,ent,,>f_Public:jnstructi<«,. 
. this i's^so because of the strat% position of the DPI in- set«*g educational 
■ • "ioVitv In the'st.*-. F.ederal 'don'ars spent at tt,is ieveVhave' the potently! 
■ ,^or -ore inpac, on'-educatm, than would be true, if the San,e funds were 

•. ,■ - -' - ^ . 
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allocated to a sil^gle LEA in the state. The- federal government has in /act' 
spent between-'Z.e and 4.5 million dolTaf-s per year^for the operation of the 
Wisconsin DPI in-the years 1-969-73. This represents betweeji 35 and 40 perc^ent 

of the DPI budget. j * , ' . 

A substantial number of permanent DPI' positions are 'supporte^i^by federal 
^nds. The Di vision'-for Instrhcti onaj Services, the Division for Handi- 
cappedl-Children, and the Di vis.ion'^or Library Services have^been tf^ priTic|pal 
recipients, of these funds.. These three divi sion- account for. all but about 
twenty-tWo\of 1^4 federally funded positions. Funds for the positions come 
from- eighteen categorical programs supported by the federal gov^ment.^' These ' 
programs and Ti.tle V, s'kfion.-503 , support roughtly 30 l^ercent of t>ie perman- 
nent staff qf thife Wisconsin DPL ^ ' , 

ptle V. Section 503 Funds for Wisconsin- • * 

'• A discussion of federal impact on education in Wisconsin would be incpmp^lete 
without a ml^e detailed examination of Title V allocations. This is the case 
because Section 505 Vunds have few strings attached, the purpose being: "To , 
stimula-te and assist, states in strengthening the leadership resourSes of their ^, 
state educational agencies' in the establishment Snd improvement of programs to 

■identify and meet the educational needs of states". (Section 501(a) rff P.L\ 
89-10, April 11," 1965.). / , 

• . Accordingly, Titfe V, S6&tion*503 is important because it represents the 

' nearest approximation to general. assistance whfch can be found in the education 

'•acts "Whi.ie the statute does include a list of suggested activities eligible 
for furidi.ng, in practice DPIs hav.e been -able to obtain Support for/any activity' 

'''consiftent with the.bfoad purpose of the law-to "strengthen"^ DPIs.. The rigni- 
■ficance of this statement is foui|| in the fact th*t no 'DPr Title V application 
from any state has ever been rejected by USOE^ 
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Approximately thirty-four permanent positions in the Wisconsin DPI were 
funded dur.ing fiscal year-1973 by Title V, .Section 50^ funds. Two-thirds 
of the positions were in the Oiyision ^or Management and Planning Services. ' I 
This use of Section 503 funds is highly consistent "with the purpose of Title 
V as described in the staiute. 'Moreover, it is clear that the Wisconsin DPI 
would suffer a substemtial >oss if Section 503 funics were eliminated. The^ 
Division for' Management and Planning Services would be especially aTfected. 

Acces.s to a rather substantial block of general aid poses both opportunities 
and dilemm^ for DPIs. In many instances the unjts within DPIs with the 
greatest manpower rieeds receive the bulk of the funds. This practice was 
critlcizelf severely by Murphy. The major conclusion of hi? study Qf Title V 
program is found in* the title of the report, Grease The Squeaky Whe.el . 
(Murphy, 1973, p 6). 0*ther researchers have not'agreed with. Murphy. * Shanks, 
of the Wisconsin DPI, concluded th^t, a withdrawal of Tit1?"V* funds would 
severely cripple DPIs. -(thanks, 1973). The differences in these views 
probably result frpm d^i ss^iini lar|||j)terpretations of "strengthening" DPIs. - Appar- 
ently Murphy wQuld have^Sectian 503 funds utilized for more Creative and 
'imaginative DPI actlj^jHes while Shanks feels that an ifiprovefnent irt the 
quality of the rather 'standard functions iDf DP^Is is- the^best way to. maintain 
stretrgth in DPIs. " . , • * * 

" Thus-there are- di sagreements about "how best to utilize Section"503 funds. ^ 
Curiously, in a way, the di sagreemervt is perpetrated in part by the categori-. 
cal progamrwhicj^'Congress has- encouraged. DPI support funds from these 
prograro5, have to'ntributSd to an imbalanc'e^in s^^cifftng whfc+i has been corrected 
to some extent by t-h^-'use of Section funds. Mosi: of the 34 p^manent - 
* p'os^ons now supportigd by Section 5*03 funds »dre-i/i the pivi^^ -of Management ' ' 
and Planning Services' which provi'des research, planning,- and data processing 
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services for many 'of the Divisions in the Wisconsin DPJ' which receive support 
•funds for categorical programs. ^ / 

Aga'in, it >s clear^That federal fun'ds are tiaVirtg a ^i^if icyit*irnpact on 
OPI-s. The.quali'ty and ^umber of services provided by DPIs would be diminished 
greatly if federal funds were withdrawn,' Less clear, however, is the among 
of impact which is attached to a fixed percent df federal support. 

Sma\l amounts of strategically placed futids may +iave a rather large impact. 
Conversely, a* huge amo"^nt of money. may wield less influence if the funds are 
iised in 'a marginal unit of the DPI. Therefore, a tipping point, where^he 

balance of control shifts from the state to' the federal government, is 

^ ' 1 ■ 

impossible to establish. 

Future' Directions of Federal Ajd ». 

Accurate predictions about future directions of federal aid~are difficult 
because of inflation, budget deficitj, unemployment, and a dost of other 
problefDS which are occupyi-ng most ef the* attention of Congres^f In fact, 

i^aintaining existing programs at pre^nt 1 ^ve>s- of^^ning will require ^ / 
Herculean efforts. HOwever, as noted ea^l ierV federal programs for education 
seem to^e born in times of national crises./ Also, changes m educnipnal , 
policies are noV normally initiated within (he educational . system. External 
pressures— Supreme Court decisions, the baby bctom (more recently birth control ) , 

•^Sputnik, the war on- poverty, coiwnunity control, youth employment, the movement 
of women into tl^e l abor force--have resulted in more -basic changes in education 

* * • 

than have the pedagogical studies of professional educators. - This practice will 
continiie^nd pfji'sibly accelerate -in the future. Therefore, educational policies 
based merely on projections or refinements of current programs are totally 
inadequate to meet >he challenges which >ie ah^ad7\ An attempt to identify 
(future problems and a statement of assumptions '^bouj/these problems seems to 
be a more, productive way to proceed with educatfonal forecasting. ^ ^ 
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Possible fjjture trends have been identified'^by. theWtanford Research 
V ' . ' ' ' ' \ ^ 

Institute (1973) and si^.vlar agencies whicl^'scan the horizons for /clues about 

•the futi/re. Exaniples'-of trerKis which seem^Jikely to emer'ge and have profound^ 

impl ications* for federal policy in education ar^: 

1. Major economic challenges li©^ ahead, perhaps leading to a 
restructuring- of economic institutions 4^ith resulting * 
educational iiDplications,^ - \ ' . ^ , " . 

2. ^ Tha^eclije in the number. of th4 mature^jd older citieS of th^ 
nation 



:11ne in the numDer.ot the mature^gd 
v^l continue* 



^3. The dej:lin\ng growth, of overall^ federal ^ expenditures and the ^ ' . 
4 * attempt: to brirjg the federal bud^etAinder, control will create. 

new priority debates ovrer natio^hal goals and domestic programs. ^ ' 

" «' The ristfs inherent in forecasting future social' and economic trends are - 

enormods. *To take such forecaVts one -step further and predict the educatioftaf * 

consequences is doWnrJght hazardous. Even so, some general^ direcli^ons , rather • 

o % - ' ' 

" than precise events, may suffice. The principal task here is to make some ' . 

*■ * * 

observations about the probable future role of the. fecleral government in 
, ' education. 'They are as follows: ' ^ 

1. The federal government w4l|t ^pand the federaT-city relationship in 
^' ejducation which has been field- teg tfd^durMng th^ past decade. Jour conditions - 
. * and trends seem to converge \t\ supp"Qrt of this forecast. First, many ,peop-le:in • 
^ Washington an<J^aro)^nd the nation aV^ ' Ipse ^than enthusiastic about the capacity 
' of DPIs-to respond to chancre. Secondly, ,corr^ctly or otherwise, QPI's^have aa 
ijnage.which/is,*dt best unenUghtened wilhVesp.eCt to central ci0 educat^OD. > \^ 
• Th# third-trend bearing on this ferleral-cify courtship and, possible marriage 
^' Is .the continuing de;clinp oC the mature and olJec central cities. "Jhe* conqentra.- ' 
tion of the poor in centr^j' cities, imposes a heavy purd^n upon what ^ f ^r-becomi^g 
d yrnup of b?inkrupt -schonl chstr^^iw 'As pel i tica 1\ control of tlie large cities^ 
shifts to f^lacks aUd other "minority grqups, their mayorj anc^ school ^pferintendents 
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Cdn be expecteVto march on Washington ratfier than" .on their ^tat? capitols.for 
social justice. Finerfly, there is a growinq. opinion that the states simply; 
^ cannot cope with the probl-emsjn the' big citi-es. Mhiis b^"li#' is^'ba^'^d oiV the 
knowledge that the problems have been'lreated at least in p^t by th^^movenient 
of po(fr^ people from the rural sections of some state^ to the urban fentersjn^ 
other states. AlsoTmetropol i tan areas of ten ^encompass parts-of two states 



or more. . 



/ 

'2. Conq^£SS will >^pend on agencies otheic^ttyn USQE to manetge federal 
education programs. -This prediction is based on-the b^elief that formal education 
wilT become a less specialized fun€tion--one not limited to schools but shared 



with other institutions of society. Increasingly, educational reformers are 



okmg to society, to aid them in the attainment of educational objectives. 
/Re^ea'rch'Vesul ts are supporting this tre^ as ttie evidence suggests a gorre- 
lation between non-school factors and success in school: regardless of the 
program of formal instruction. . ' . 

3. The categorical aid approach to federal funding through USQE will not 
' be expanded-. This prediction may appear to be contradictory to earlier 
statemenls' about the durable character of categorical aids 'and the observiation 
tnat such^^aids were doubled with the passing of ESEA less than ten years ago. 
"^This forecast about cat?goriCal aids hol\ls for a number of reasons. First, this 
*t>r^iction siys ^nothing ^bout the continuation of existing pro^ranis.' Indeed^ 
TOSt of them wilf probably "conlyiue for many* years, ji^^^r; the likelihood of - 

e the trend is simply , 
orr and educatfonal 

-^raiice reform are more in tune with the tijries. As nQted earl ier , " categjpricai 
:-ants tend to assume qualities closelV ^Icin'^to general^aid because- LEAs have ^ 

' :ipde /eveflue §Iou>ces. Also, virtual Ij*- everyone-conden^s the concept ^of I 
^'car-^arked funds for>educati.(5ri. 



Substantial ne^categorical programs seems remote begaul 
-^x. in this- direction. Proposals for grants consofidat 
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- 4. Grant consolidation and block grants will become increasingly .^ 
r' popular with educators 'and politiciais. 'Dissatisfaction with .the effectiveness 
Qf government in America has been griDwing for more than a decade and i^.now at 
an all-time high. Al thov^ many reasons are given for the loss of public ' 
' confidence in government, there is some agreement on the remedy- -dec^ipa 1 izat ion. 
* • 5. ^ Federal funds to encourage, schooli^ina'nce reform are'a distinct 
possibility. (Educ. Corrwi^sion of the States, 1974). -While U weuld be 
^ erroneous' to'say that a national policy r'especti/ig public education has Emerged 

^in all of the categorical programs,' the most recurring theme is "equal 

opportunity". Study groups and comfflis'sions on school finance, including the 

' " ' (7 ■ 

Presidents Commission on School fjn^ce, have urged the federal government to 

provide _funds to erwi^rage. school finance reform. One might -point, out that 
since Congre*6 has been* unable to reform the federal inconre tax. structure, ■ _ 
it would be unlikely-to enter the are/ia of 5tate taxes to try to accomplish 
that which the states cannot acliieve in their own legislative halU. s . ' . ■ 
Alternatives Available to-BPI ^ ,^ • * . - 

■tfie foregoing statements about 1 ikely" changes irv the federal role in 
education have enormous implications fQjr'DPI.' The interests of all concerned 
will be served best if these impl i catiJns are identif ied.and alterriative . . • 
' strategies considered. Such is^-the purpose of the final sectioh'of this paper. 
• Before proceeding, -however, it seems necessary to describe *vh^t appear's to be 
^ the present posture of the DPI with respect to federal funding of ed^ication. 
^1 • DPI personnel , seem to be fully cogimitted to the administration oil fe'deraj^ . 

. programs according tp staitutues and USOE guidelines. The relationshfp between 

' DPI pr.ograms directors and OSOE adtninistratgrs is.inuformly Ifarmonious. 

. ' ' Technical assistance is often sought akj received from USOE -personnel and 

^ ' ' ■ \ ' ' \ \ ' ' ' ■ 

indepei^nce frdm^ other progra)n control and influentWis apparent. . ^ 
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A second observation about the policy of the DPI toward federal funding 
'is that- administrators are Under f\ressure to get as ipu^h money as possible. 
Whrle this is not necessari ly the official policy^of the DPI, it permeates 
the entire Department.. Survival in-a highly bureaucratic structtfrr-demawls no- 
less of program hears. Also, the citrzens of Wisconsin, like their co^^^parts 
in all other states, wan%, their federal tax dollars returned to the state. 
^Therefore, complaints about federal controls are general ly 'kept within the 
DPI and soon become lost in the press for more federal funds. Indeed, the most 
pervasive cri tici sin of federal programs is that the money allocation is 
insufficient--not the existence of unreasonable federal control. This ^ 
unwritten policy concerning the need" for more fede^ra! funds, is understandable 
because,. as noted earlie^r, the level of federal aid received has not been 
fctvorabl.e to Wisconsin. ^ * 

The third, and final generalization about DPI policy respecting federal 
programs is the absence of a ptogrammatic ^ust within DPI.. E^ch categorical 
program has goals and obj^tives, but there is no .evidence of a single st^te 
plan. While federal statutes and guide! ines' do place restrictions ^ the use 
of i^nds, it would be possible to identify one or a few programmatic -thrusts 
to be pursued to the extent that discretion peFmits. All of the "federal ■ 
programs do allow for a considerable' amount of state determination respecting , 

tie use of fund's. - - ' ^ 

These observations about DPI f)olicyand the predictions about -OP HpOl icy 
and the predictions about'the changing role of the federal go^rnment- in 
.'Education provide the background fo^ the following Ust of BPI 'alternatives. - 
1. Develop a DPI philosophy regarding federal foinding. Tne wisest 
management strategy is'to use' suc^^ fufids tp satisfy.DPI goals as far.as possible 
Gi'ven the- plethora erf categorical progr^ms^how funded by the federal g|vernmeht. 




1 
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it is possible for tlie DPI to shape the use cjf' these, funds' to resemble general 
aid.. The necessary but miss.ing ingredient is a single programmatic thrust and 
policies to 'implement it. 

2. * Counteract the federal -c'^ity relationship. by making a greater effort 
to respond to the needs'of the large metropolitan areas in the state. 

3. Expand the concept of education. Fohnal • education must be seen more 
as a function of society as a whole than of school as separate afid distinct 

institutions. - 

4. Change the present cofi ndpl ' oM a^iagement of federal pr^rams. In 
other worcjs-, the focus will be on outputs rather than inputs. The states wjll 
be held accountable for results, v 

^ ' The DPI implications from this precistionUare rather impre'ssive. The 
major emphasis^ in the future wi.ll be on program evaluation. In this ijistanc^ 
the DPI may be forced to utilize a'si-milar management strategy with LEAs to 
N^mplete the accotintabili ty chain. 
A cWot or a 'Stick? 

* A central theme .permeating thns paper is thalJ^ngress has*'used it^ power > ^ 

to fvnd education as a carrot to persuade,.st3tes and LEAs to comply with its 

wishes respecting an emphasis in education. In some instanc*es the emphaiis 

has been narrowly defined and in others the funds 'have been used fybr V^Wriety 

of programs. Also,., th^ Congress has provided' a substantial- "bQpiis in some 

acts and "bu! a token one in others. In virtually all' instances, ho>(tpver, the '. 

technique has been to offer a financial incentive w.-ith.the implied threat of 

withdrawal if 'States or LEAs fail to comply with the federal statutes and^ the 

attendant USOE guidelines. . * * r ' . 

- ^ - » 

Congress has adopted a posture of persuading rather than prodding because 
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of its weak legalj^o^ition regarding the control of public education. As noted 
^ earlier, the U.S, -Coksti tution has- established education a§ a, function; of tie 
sev^erdl states. Congress can tax and spend f or^-education under the Gerierlh 
Welfare clause but it has nO legal obligation to do so, and there is no con- * 
stUutional authority fc?r -Congress to directly control or manage the sctiool s . . 
Accordingly, Congres^<has adopted the "carrot" appro.ach because it is the only 
tool avitilable. I^t follows that there is no stick in the federal -state 
relationship in education except to the extent tjiat the potential, denial of 
funds is so perceived. Those who regard fuch an eventuality as an undisguised 
stick seek to regain control- of federal tax'dol l^rs ' as ent1 tl emeiiit of the 
states rather than an "aid"^to a state function. While federal education acts 
often include a measure of Ihis concept, as represented by formula distributions 
and no pre-grant approval by USOE, there is no constitutional reuqirement that 
Congress provide aid for all schools or any schools. Therefore,, those who 
" would establish the federal Congress as -the tax. cc^ lector for pub^lfQ scliools 
-ust depend- on the political .process, or change the Consti^tutton)^ , ^ 

The foregoing -Conclusions >about the f^eral -stateJ|leV^onshfp^ equally 
'appropriate for-^he interacti^ between the W^censjn j l^nd t he federal 
, •:overnment./The DPI has accepted larp sj^s ^f ^l^^>V.^or^^^ i ts own - 
p sjpport.v With'thfe si ngl e exception of Title V,t'hi-s- money has been earmarked 
•'or specific programs. HDW^er, gi\en the^di sc>iP;iofi #hich is general V^' 
included in the federal acts, and the^ fle;kibi lity afforded by mujti'ple sources 
-"^-ncome, the funds have been used to* strengthen the DPI without relinquishing 
— -trol to Washington. * Therefore^ if federal funds were withdrawn from the 

there woi^l^J be a Sj^bstanti al dimi nution in the V^ge atid'qu^lity of 
s^rv.ices, withofjt^TrTlfiireciable |increase in ^the degree of state-cont^^^ol . 
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WYOMING 

^ ~ > r' ' 

Robert G. Shtiier ' ' . • 

State Superintendent^ of Public Instruction ; . * 

Followi,ng, not necessa^i+y in priority order, is a listing 0/ what I' , 

« 

consider ttNfc*i^ritical problems and issues which we are facing in education 
\\\ the State of Wyoming. ; 

^ 1. Population Impact. Development of coal, and energy-related resources 
irr Wyoming's Pow'der River Basin has caused and witi continue tQ^cause considerible 
increase in the, regional population between now and 1980^ If these districts 
do not prov^ide ac'cormodations fsor increased enrollments, •we'^can anticifTate 
the following results: / ^ 

i: Classroom sizes w.ll quickl^ reach capacity and necessitate high 
pupil -teacher rat^'os. (Wyoming presently ranks second in the nation wjth a \ 
pupil-teacher rati^ of 18.5 to 1.) • , ^ ' - • 

'2. Overcrowded conditions and lack of classroom space in -ejrtstirrf' 
facilities may ne^ssitate the use of temporary structures suCh as mobile ^ 
trailers and rn^dular units. ^ , . ^ 

3. Lack of adequate classrooms and gymnasium facilities mSy necesS^itate 
, * *. ' 

• the op^retion'of some- schools on a double-session basis. 

4. Int6r-county busing of students between school ^stricts may be ^ 
necessary. I ^ ^ ' * - 

^ 5; The overall quality of education may be seriously and Adversely ' 

affected. ' ^ ' ' ^ 

••The following stfeps wou^ld helfy^et both tempoiyiry -and permanent impact 

needs: ' - ' 

\.i Continue to provide adequate and addilipnal state assistance to the 

School Foundation Progranj^r the annual ma'int'ena^e of school^programs. 
2. - Provide a School Construction Fund with adequate 'resources to meet 

the need -for -public school facilities; ' ^ • \ 
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ability to te^h. [|rofessionaKprepardti on should- continue thorughout the 

career of the practitioner if education ]S to b$ rejevant^o today's rapidly 

chanyinq society. ^ - -* . 

7. Pr ivate School licensing. Experience ov.er the past several years seems to 

~" . • . , ^ 

.indicate several areas of concern relating to thi private school licencing * 

^ program. One is the^lack of intercommunication. Another i^s tJie rteed for 
some evaluation of the' performance of these schools in termp of their objectives. 
Another concern is the definition of a private school.. ^ 
'Perhaps the greatest co^ncern is the cl*rif fcation of the objectives for 
each school's* program and^some determination of whether these objeqti ves\ are^- , 
being m£t. , . 

• 8. I ndian Education. Indian education problems are compounded "by multiple, 
sources of funding and various types of or-gani-zational structure. The sources^ 

--'Of fQndin^^include l\cal, state, and private fundiag-aS well as several cate- • 

1 ^orical arrd gerTferal feder^al fund support.- 

It appears that no one takes' the responsibility for assuring- educational 

♦ 

-quality and relevance. A ma jor^ topic of concern is the .control of educiatiortSf; . 

' programs and facilities by Indians^ whether reservation residents or not. Many 
tribes are making a great effort to relate -thejir culture and customs to the ^ 
educational process "so that they can develop a contemporary understanding and 

"appreciation of both the Indian world and the non-Indfan world. 

9. Gifted and Talented. To date there are no operational programs, either 

^ ' — ' , ' * ^ - ' • 

formal or informal, which cater to the special needs Of gifted studen^ts, nor 
is there any statutory requirdfnent requiring ^ them. The real key'to'the education 
of gifted a]^ talented* students lies with the education of teaqhers in the 
techniques of the j'denti f icatXon of the gifted 'student., and in the methods of^ 
deaTiji^ith the g*ifted student.' 
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, • • . ■ ' /- , . 

3. Assess the value of constructions annually ^Tid enter on the tax rolls. ' 

The delay- in assessment until a construction is completed causes consi1*e^able 
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hardships in meeting J'inanciaT demands . ^ ^ 

4. Make funds available to school districts fof ^|ffanning capital 
' conslTuction porjects. © ^ . 

5. Plan for an equalized capital construction program applicable to al-lji 
Wyoming school distri^ctS- 

2. Paid Collection . The collection of data is ^pecessary to identify priorities, 
,to contribute to the solution of major issues, to plan and manage programs , to 
allocate resources, to assess p»«)gram effectiveness, to enact legislation, to • 
audit expenditures , and to exercise stewardship over publjc funds. 

3. ' Ineciuities in Educational Funding. Disparities ;in p ei^ pupil expenditures, 
cori^lationk between the lev^l of expenditure and the'^OaTlty of educatiocv,*^ , 
unequal dfitribution of property wealth, fiscal neutrality, and "thorough and 

, efficient" system'of education,- 

4. Institutional Education, In my tfpinio/i the quality of education at 'the 
state Institutions is not as good a^^ it might be because (l)"^ere is Vittle 
if any coordination between .the educ^ation programs 'of the ffiftitutions an^ 
(2) there is extremely limited input from SDE §taff on curriculum, -diagnosis, 

' plannifig, etc. The institutions cannot effectively do much long-range ^ 
planning. Consequently,, cootiauity in programming suffers considerat)l'y . 

Late FOiiding for Federal Pregrarps. The probletn of late funding ha?, beert 
with state and local education agencies for^some time: " • ' ^ 
(5. Certification. . The present certification system is be'ing severely criticized 
because its emphasijs is based upon th^ courses a teacher education studen^^-Ws ' 
taken, with no procf th^t ^the courses are ^elated in any 'way to an ^plicant*s 
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Dr. Byron H^nsforn^ " 
Executive Secrretarry, CSSO - • ' - ; • ' • 

I believe the problems of American education today, are .not surprisingly, ^ 

a part of the problems of society and in ^ome carses a reflection of them.- ^ * 

I believe that since the. end of WW TI both, society and^the individuals 

• \ who make up society have consciously or unconsciously abandoned the traditiona*l 

' values of the past without adopting a satisfactory set of values to replace ' 

them. All of this was accomparl^ed by a serjes of court cases which rejected ^ \ 

the old authority in favor of. individual, freedom. Thisxhange is 'dramatically 

illustrated by the changed 'expectatio.n5 pf women. . / - 

• I belipve that the anonymity for the individual- .which has accompanied the | 

rovi to urbaaization and the breakdown of thfe neighborhood, wrban, suburban, 

' . . * > 

and rural has removed many of the restraints against 3ntisocial behavior and 

many pf the incentives toward-desirable behavior and afcdmplishment. ^ A'. student 

may be known by name but fe^ls that he is not known as an i/idividual {)r as ^ ' . 

part of a family unit. - ' 1 ^ 

^ In th^past perhaps the greates^t positive force for good in the life of an ^ 

indi viid|jal -was the .?|raily Jhe family wa^ the .place where values were learned, 

where life was given a sense of purpose, and where the- love and^attentio'fi ^given 

the individual made'him a'secure person. ^ . ^ . 

As society has become more complex, more governmental services have been 

required and as the influence of t1ie family, the nei-ghborhodd, the church, apd 

otijer social institutions have diminished,, gi^jeat Void^ have been created wh^'cb 

r\eed to be filled. In some cases the schools h^ve attfem||ted to fjll these 

voics. There" must be a clarification of the role of the school s.o that the- 

tota' school staff can work tvyoardo the same goals and objective? and so that * 

^ ' ' ' ^ 
adeouate resources can be provided to accomplish- the/ purposes . As changing * ^ 
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Dr. Byron Hai.nsfqr-a " 

E;!j:ecutive Secreterry, CSSO ' ' ' " ; - ; 

I believe the problems of American education today, are .not surprisingly, ^ 

a part of the problems of society and in ^ome ceses a reflection of them.- ^ ' 

I believe that since the end of WW TI both .society and the individuals 

who make up society have consciously or unconsciously abandoned the traditiona*l 
* * • ' ' ' ' ». 

values of the past without adopting a satisfactory set of values to replace ' 
them. All of this was accompanied by a ser.ies of court cases which rejected ^ \ 
the old authority in favor of. individual freedom. Thisxhange i s 'dramatically 

illustrated by the changed"expectatio.n5 pf women. . " - 

■ ■ - \ • ■ ^ • ^ 1 ■ 

I bel ipve that the anonymity for the individual-.which has accompanied the | 

nov4 to urbanization and the breakdown of thfe neighborhood, mrban, suburban, 

and rural has removed many of the restraints against antisocial behavior and 

many gf the incentives toward 'desirable behavior and af cdmpl i shment. ' A'. student 

may be known by name but fe^ls that he is not known as an ijidividual br as ^ ' , 

part of a family unit. - " ] ^ 

0 In th^past perhaps the. greates.t positive force for good in the life of an ^ 

indi viidjjal • was the .ftmily.^ Jhe family was^ the .place where values were- learned, 

where life was given a sense of plirpose, and where the" love and^'attentiofi -given 

the individual made him a secure person. ^ . , . 

It 

As society has become more complex, more governmental services have been 
required and as the influence of t1ie family, the nei'ghborhodd , the church, apd 
otijer social institutions have diminished,^ g);eat Void^ have been created wh^'clj 
n,eed to be filled. In some cases the schools h^ve attbm||ted to f^ll these 
voics. There must be a clarification of the role of the school s.o that the 
tota' school staff' can work tvyqard, the same gbals and objective^ and so that . 
adeouate resources can be provided to accomplish* the/ purposes , As changing • ^ 
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ro]e^ emerj^lFor tKe schools, there ^nust also^be changing patterns of support. 
Concurrent with these extremely complex p'roblems there are evolving problems 
concerning the relationship and role^of teachers, administrators, boards and* 
citizens. . \ * 

I wijl make some statements which are indicative of the problems. These 

K « ^ " 

statements are: . . ' *' j ' 

V - . ' - ■ - 

1. Loc^ school districts cannot adequately meet the turrent and emerging 
needs 6f exJucation but they are concerned about losing control as the sta-te 
and federal gftvernments get "involved. * . 

2. Education is a state responsibility but most of the operational 
controT of the.schools have been eii^trust^d to local -districts. In an effort 

to fncrease quality and assure"! equ^^l'i ty , the states are progessively providing 

» * , . » ' • 

n^re financing which is accompanied by more control. 

/' * - - 

. 3> The federal role in education has not been xlearly defined. 

y « 

^^v4. Teachers malntain'ttley cannot be accountable without having control 
of most of education. - ^ 

5. - Admir^i^strators are caught between the teacher organizations and the 
wishes 0/ boards and parents. .'-V^ 

- 6.'f Boards of education are^faced with ever-increasing derrtands from* 
educators, as well as::a growing disenchantment On the parrt of the parents 
who feel that they are not adequately represented. 

7. Concerned citizens, who have witnessed much grdwth in education and 
increased complexity, feel that- they are losing coptrol ov6r the education of 
thei,r^;6|b^ Idren but are not sure how to intervene successfully. 

11 now attempt to identify* .some of the difficulties with federal 
edu9atio^ programs and their administration. * . " ' ^ 
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1. Federal program^ are usually too narrowly categorical to meet state 

• * 
and local needs! ^ , ' . ^ 

• 2. The adnrfn 1 strati ve xietail and i«eporting involved. far exceeds the 

V ♦ 

relative monetary value of the progranjs.. ; , 

4 

3. The administrators of federal programs often make demands which go far 
beyon(* the letter of the law. • ' • 

4. Federal dollars should be made available to help state -and local 
educators to meet the educational needs which they have identified. 

5. State an(J local educators should be involved in ?fle planning a^d^ 
development of federal ' 1 egi slation ' rather than just being allowed to react 
after the legislation'is practically in the final form. 

6. State and locaj educators frequently do not know in advance the ' 
extent of their federal entitlement or when they will get the funds,." 

■ . 7. Frequently fedeial auditors seem to operate from a different tet of 
guidelines from those guiding program personnel and state and local administrators 

8. Federal data collection efforts should be coordinated with state and 
•local efforts tff'assure. maxiflrum benefit from the datewith minimum effort on 
the part of those who must furnish the cl^ta. 

Finally, if the schools are going to successful ly- ful fi 1.1 their role i,n • 
society fhe:following pro^)lems will have to be resoWed: 

1. Schools are affected by ^the general lack of -trust in government. ^ 

2. Inflation is making it^most difficult for schools to do a good job 
on existing resources. - \( 

3, As a result of inflation, teachers^are demanding more and more money 

" __ 
s . , . i • 

thereby further widening the^ credibil ity gap. 

' 4. Declining enrpllments limit funds and programs and .the ability to 
satisfy the desires of the community. 
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5. In the past the results of education were more evident and mor^ 
appreciated. ^ ' - 

6. The ceurts^have mandated new and expancTed programs as well as - 
rejecting old financing plans without providing adequate alternative solutions. 

7. Special interest groups, often motivated by concerns outside of 
' education, are demanding control ofthe schools. 

8. ^Salary schedules based on, training ajid experience, coupled with 
acher tenure are stacking people at the top of the salary schedule which 

has' an adverse effect on the ability of the district to support an educatfonal^ 
program and also motivation for teachers to improve. 

9. Todays students vary greatly from students fn the past with regard 
to their motivations, drives and levels, of ^sophistication, therefore schools 
will have adapt to new needs and expectations. ' ■ 
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FINANCL''AND GOVERNA^E": Equalization, Tax Reform, Federal -State-Local , 
NaTioina"riroalition, O.E. Leadership, O.E. Regional Offices, Educational 
Policies Commission, Education Commission of tbe States, federal 
Secretary of Education, Federal Collective Bargaining, Deseope^tion , 
Clarify Federal -State Relationships, Federal Regulations, fKiblic Demands,- 
Professional vs. Lay Control, Influence of Chiefs and States, State i 
Budget Restcictions , School District Reorganization, Regnal Service 
Units.^ .Community Involvement, Financial Reform in Face or Declining 
. Revenues, Educatiorral' Governance--Role Definition--Court Intervention, 
Interagency and Interinstitutional Relationships'* 

PLANNING AND EVALUATION, ACCOUNTABILITY : Assessment, Testing, Federal- ' 
State-Local. Reporting Procedures, Funding Schedules, Nature of Change, 
Setting .Goals and Objectives, Private School Licensing, State Audits^, 
Evaluation of Students, Accountability. 

*• ■ ' • ' 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT : Teacher Centers, Overseas EducatioH Personnel 
Balancing Teacher Welfare with Child Well-Being'Negotiations, 'Leadership 
Programs, Teacher Education, 'Certification. 



stHOOL CURRICULUM AND RESPONSIVENESS: Indian E<Jucation, Articulation 
0f Elementary-High School-College, Rural Education, Urban Education, 
Student Discipline--InvolveiTient-'Dissillusiqnment, Law Education, 
Consumer Education, Alternative Education, Affective Education; Humanizi/ig 
education,- Exceptional Child, Gifted, Career, Vocational, Early Childhood 
and Preschook Parent, Post-High School, Bilingual, International, Computer, 
Art AerospaceVducation. 

• 

SOCIETAL ISSUES : Desegregation, National Pr/foTities, Condition of th^ 
Economy, Isolatidn— Racial and So'cio-EconotmC Efiergy, Food, Problems of 
P.opulation Shifts, Growth and Decline. 



